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THE LOWNDES FAMILY OF SOUTH CAROLINA.* 


A GENEALOGICAL SKETCH. 


By Georce B. Cuasz, A.M. 


South Carolina, of which 


MONG the leading families of the 
State of South Carolina, in by-gone 
days, there was hardly one that exercised 
so strong an influence throughout its colo- 
nial dependence, and the first half centu- 
ry of its existence as one of the United 
States, as that of Lowndes of Charles- 
ton, and of Colleton County where were 
its first plantations,—a junior branch of 
an old and very numerous English family 
which attained its highest honors in the 
mother country during the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

For well nigh a century from the year 
1725, when Mr. Thomas Lowndes of 
Overton, in the county of Cheshire, and 
a descendant of the “anciente familye 
of Loundes of Legh Hall,” was busily 
engaged in schemes for the settlement of 
he held the patent of Provost Marshal, 


and was in active correspondence with the Board of Trade, at White- 
hall,—down to the period of the Missouri Compromise in 1820, 
and the lamented death, two years later, of William Lowndes of 
Charleston, then nominated, after ten years of eminent service 4n 
Congress, as a candidate for the Presidency of the United States,— 
the strenuous character of their race had maintained a continual 
representation of their name in the service of the colony and state. 


* Copyright, 1876. By Gzorcez B. Cuasz. 
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When Crowfield, the family residence on the Ashley river, was 
burned with all its contents, soon after the Revolution, the library, 
together with its books, portraits and papers, including a pedigree 
and all the early correspondence with their relatives in England 
and the West Indies, were utterly destroyed. As the generation 
then living, according to tradition, were very familiar with the 
history of their line, and as little importance was then attached 
to a continuance of that intercourse which had been rudely severed 
by the outbreak of the War of Independence, no steps were taken 
to make any record of the history of the Carolina family, and so it 
happened after the lapse of two generations of planters, who were 
thoroughly content with their lot in life, and, “ imcwriost sworum,” 
were unaware of the importance to their descendants of a full family 
record, that, when there arose among them, a few years since, the 
natural spirit of inquiry into their antecedents, and a desire to establish 
anew their traditional connection with England, there was no where 
in Carolina any paper or record of the family descent, or even of the 
family correspondence in the last century. Beyond an old seal and 
a few pieces of English porcelain dinner service sent from England 
to Rawlins Lowndes, subsequently President of South Carolina, soon 
after his second marriage in 1750, and decorated with his arms, 
there was no clue to which branch of the name in England the 
Carolina planters had been related. 

Several years since, Major Rawlins Lowndes, formerlys of the 
Army, and now of Hopeland, near Staatsburgh on Hudson, author- 
ized the inquiry which, conducted by the writer in the West Indies 
and in England, resulted, after many unforeseen delays, in perfecting 
anew proofs of that pedigree which had been consumed at the burn- 
ing of Crowfield nearly a hundred years before. 

A comparison of the arms upon the seal and dinner service with 
that of Lowndes of Bostock House and Hassall Hall, in Burke’s 
History of the Commoners, showed them to be identical, save with 
the proper difference when borne by a younger son, but the geneal- 
ogy of the Bostock line, as recorded by Burke, although it showed 
a representation in the American Colonies at a late period, contained 
no mention of any possible ancestor of Charles Lowndes of St. Kitts, 
the founder of the Carolina family. 

A correspondence was thereupon instituted with the clergy in the 
island of St. Christopher, usually called St. Kitts, as it was known 
from the printed notes of his grandson, the late Hon. Thomas 
Lowndes, that Mr. Charles Lowndes had come with his family 
frem that island. After an interval of some months, an answer 
was received from the late Rev. Ebenezer Elliott, then rector of 
Christ Church, Nicola town, and St. Mary’s, Cayou, St. Kitts, giv- 
ing a record of all births, marriages, and deaths under the Lowndes 
name before the removal to Carolina. A diligent search was com- 
menced in the record office at London, and a careful examination 
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was made of all the wills which seemed to bear upon the family of 
either Mr. Thomas Lowndes, of Overton, the first Provost Marshal of 
Carolina under the king, or that of the Bostock line. Wills were 
transcribed, parish registers were searched, and the present repre- 
sentative of the Bostock family in England, now merged in the female 
line, Miss Sophia Kirkby Reddall, of Congleton, niece.and heiress 
of the last Mr. Lowndes of Hassall, caused an examination of the 
family papers in her own possession to be made by her solicitor. 

It became at length evident, although not till the end of a long 
and wearisome inquiry, which was carried on at intervals for upwards 
of five years, that there were material errors and omissions in the 
English pedigrees, the result of an imperfect and probably hasty 
examination of the papers of the late Mr. William Lowndes of 
Hassall, the last representative of his name, before they were 
submitted to Mr. Burke’s compilers for their perusal and use in the 
preparation of his most comprehensive book, “The History of the 
Commoners of Great Britain.” 

As Mr. Thomas Lowndes, Provost Marshal of Carolina in 1725, 
was of the Overton family, an especial search was also made in the 
will offices and among the church records of the various parishes in 
Cheshire where the family name was found, for a proof of his pedi- 
gree and with the hope of bringing to light the presumed relationship 
between this gentleman and Charles Lowndes, whose son Rawlins 
had, as early as 1741, succeeded to the provost marshalship, with 
the approval of the assignee of the patent. The wills of all persons 
recorded under the name of Lowndes at the probate office in Chester 
were carefully examined, and full extracts were taken from the 
parish registers of Sandbach, Middlewich and Astbury, but while 
the family of Mr. Thomas Lowndes of Overton, and afterwards 
of Westminster — although never himself, after his appointment, 
in the new world — was clearly ascertained, there was no trace of 
Charles Lowndes, nor any one of his name. 

In the autumn of 1872, the writer, who was then in London, 
procured some additional lists of wills registered at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, under the name of Lowndes, with copies of the names of all 
persons mentioned in them. Among them he read the name of 
Charles Lowndes as found in the will of Frances Lowndes of Covent 
Garden. A copy of the will was immediately procured. While it 
was, at once, evident that, although her name nowhere appeared in 
the history of the Hassall family, she could have belonged to no 
other, and that her place in the record could be marked out with 
absolute precision, it was also apparent that the omission of her 
name was not the only one of her generation, and that further 
additions to the family genealogy would probably be found. 

In the summer of 1874, by the kindness of Miss Reddall, a copy 
of the will of William Weld of Weld House and Hassall Hall, who 
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died in 1705,* in which the name of Charles Lowndes the elder 
occurs, was furnished the writer, and from Mr. William H. Turner 
were received abstracts of certain deeds relative to the Lowndes 
property at Congleton. 

From these various papers, the following genealogical sketch has 
been prepared, imperfect as it must always remain from the destruc- 
tion of so many records in the disorganized condition of South 
Carolina during the last fifteen years. The genealogy, however, 
establishes perfectly the connection which was known by tradition to 
have existed between the old family of Cheshire and the officers of 
the crown in the province of South Carolina a century and a quarter 
ago. 


Wittiam' Lownpes,f a descendant of a younger son of the family of 
Lowndes, of Overton, in Smallwood, and itself a branch of the ancient 
family of Lowndes of Legh Hall, near Middlewich, bought, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Bostock House in Little Hassall, in the parish of Sand- 
bach, all in the county Palatine of Chester, from the family of Bostock of 
Moreton Say in the county of Salop. He married Ellen, daughter of —, 
and had issue: 

i. Exxen,? bapt. Sept. 25, 1580. 
ii, JOAN,” pt. Oct. 21, 1582. 
iii. Wit.tam,? bapt. June 9, 1585, who died in childhood. 

2. iv. Ricnarp,? who succeeded as heir. 

v. Txomas,” bapt. March 15, 1590-1; buried May 8, 1591. 


Mr. Lowndes died 4th June, 1590, and by his will, proved 9th October in 
the same year, appointed his wife, and his brothers Richard and Thomas, 
executors of his will. 


2. Ricnarp* Lownpes, gent., of Bostock House, baptized 22d Jan. 
1587-8; married 11th Aug. 1611, Elizabeth, daughter of Rawlins, 
and had issue: 

i. Marcery,° bapt. Sept. 17, 1612. 

ii. Evizasera,* bapt. Oct. 22, 1613. 

iii. Ricnarp,® bapt. April 19, 1615, who died in infancy. 
iv. Exten,® bapt. Feb. 27, 1617-18. 

By his second wife, Margery, daughter of , Mr. Lowndes had one 
60n :— 

3. v. JouN.? 


* By the will of William Weld, his estates passed to his great nephew, Richard Lowndes, 
of Bostock House and Hassall Hall, son of Richard, and nephew of Charles Lowndes the 
elder. From the accession of Mr. Richard Lowndes to the Hassall property, Bostock 
House ceased to be the family residence. Ormerod, in his History of Cheshire, thus 
describes the estates of Bostock and Hassall Hall, as they appeared in 1818. 

Of Bostock Hall, he says: “The hall, from which this estate derives its name, is a farm 
house, containing within its walls some portion of an ancient mansion, which was defended 
by a moat, of which a part is remaining, and was the property and occasional residence of 
the Bostocks of Moreton Say, co. Salop. Henry Bostock of that place, by an Ing. p.m. 
23. Eliz., is found to hold (inter alia) lands in Hassall from the lord of Hulfield, in socage.” 

“ The Hall of Hassall is a very respectable residence, finished with gables, and surrounded 
with -antiquated gardens and offices. ‘The situation is on an elevated knoll, where the 
neighboring country undulates agreeably, and the circumstances of the term interest of the 
possessor, “ with impeachment of waste,” have already ornamented it with pleasure grounds 
and h rows, with trees of growth and proportions strikingly distinguished from those 
of the adjacent townships.” 

+ Burke’s History of the Commoners. 
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On 4th Jan. 1651, Mrs. Margery Lowndes died, and Mr. Lowndes dying 
20th April, 1652, was succeeded by his son, 


8. -Jonn® Lownpes, gent., of Bostock House, baptized 24th April, 
1625. He married Jane, daughter of John Welde, gent., of Weld House, 
in Newboid Astbury, and co-heir to her brother, William Weld, Esq., of 
Weld House and Hassall Hall. 


By his wife Jane, Mr. Lowndes had ten children : 
i. Ruicnarp,* bapt. at Sandbach, Oct. 13, 1645, who succeeded as heir. 
ii. Jonn,* bapt. at Sandbach, Nov. 8, 1646. 
iii. Mary,* bapt. at Sandbach, June 4, 1648; m. —— Savyle. 
iv. AupreEy,* bapt. at Sandbach, June 5, 1649; m. John Walker. 
. Etten,* bapt. at Sandbach, April 19, 1651; m. Robert Bennett. 
i. CuristopHER,* bapt. at Sandbach, Aug. 27, 1652. 
vii. Eowarp,° bapt. at Sandbach, Aug. 1, 1653. 

Not long after the birth of his seventh child, Mr. Lowndes, as appears by 
the deeds of Congleton Borough, moved to Middlewich,* where, by an 
indenture dated 13th Oct. 1657, he made a feoffment to William Welde of 
Newbold Astbury and John Welde of London of certain premises which he 
held as heir of his father Richard Lowndes. It is probable that there were 
born to Mr. Lowndes, while a resident of Middlewich, his younger children, 
of whose existence the compilers of the family history appear to have been 
unaware ; for, in addition to the children whose baptisms are recorded in the 
Sandbach records, Mr. Lowndes had :— 

viii. Frances.* 
4. ix. CHartzs,* who was bapt. at Middlewich, Dec. 6, 1658, and was described 
in the parish register as ‘‘ son of John Lownes.”’ 
x. Witttam.* 

Mr. Lowndes made his will 18th May, 1667, and died the same day. He 
was buried two days later at Sandbach. His wife, who was co-executrix of 
his will, died 2d Feb. 1690, and was buried at Worthenbury in Flintshire. 

Frances * Lowndes, of Covent Garden, made her will 29th March, 1690. 
She did not long survive, for the will was proved 11th April following. In 
her will she mentions her mother Jane, her brothers Richard‘ and Charles,* 
her sisters Mary,* Audrey * and Ellen,* and their husbands, who have not, 
hitherto, been anywhere recorded. She also mentions her sister-in-law 
Sarah, wife of Charles,* and their son Charles,’ to whom she left a bequest 
of money which was to be paid him when he attained the age of twenty-one 
years. She also mentions her cousin, Ann Whittingham, the daughter of 
her mother’s sister, Elizabeth Weld, who had married Thomas Whittingham, 
gent., of Brereton. 

It is worthy of note in this place that the brother of Mrs. Jane Weld 
Lowndes, William Weld, of Weld House and Hassall Hall, who died at 
Hassall, and was buried at Sandbach, 23d April, 1705, bequeathed by will to 
his nephew Charles* Lowndes, the elder, an annuity of £5. No trace of 


* Middlewich and Sandbach are adjoining parishes, and the Lowndes family which had 
been settled in the neighborhood from the earliest dates had become wealthy, in the seven- 
teenth century, from their success in the opening of salt mines on their property. Of these 
mines in Cheshire which have now been worked for several centuries, an English writer 
(Littell’s Living Age, May 2, 1874, No. 1560, P. 319) says, in 1871 an enormous amount of 
salt was sent out of that country to foreign lands and the home market. “The demand 
increases, and the supply as yet shows no sign of failure, for the salt district occupies about 
twenty six square miles, of which not more than five have been hitherto worked. Asa 
single square yard of surface is reckoned to cover one hundred and twenty tons of salt, it 
will be understood that the total quantity is amazing.” 

12 
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the three younger children of John*? Lowndes had been found by Mr. Burke 
in the Hassall papers, nor was their existence known to the representatives 
of the family in England, until the discovery of the existence of Frances‘ 
and Charles * had led, at the request of the writer, to a re-examination of 
the early wills, and the discovery by Miss Reddall in the will of William 
Weld, of the tenth child, William * Lowndes, of whom, however, we have 
no other trace. 


4. CnHarites* Lownpes, the elder, as he was known and described 
in the family papers, married Sarah, daughter of , and had one son, 


5. Caries’ Lownpes, the younger, the ancestor of all of the name 
of Lowndes in South Carolina, who emigrated in early life to St. Christo- 
pher’s, or, as it is usually called, St. Kitts, the largest of the Leeward 
Islands. Soon after his arrival he married Ruth, daughter of Henry 
Rawlins and his wife.* By this marriage he connected himself with 
a numerous and influential family, long established in the island, for, as 
early as 1635, the name of Rawlins is found, and more than once among 
the list of passengers to St. Kitt’s from England. Henry Rawlins was 
in the third generation of planters there, and although he had been at one 
time a heavy loser by the depredations of the French cruisers, as appears 
by a record of the year 1705 in the state paper office at London, showing 
that he had sustained damage on one such occasion, to the amount of 
£961. 15s. 3d., of which a third part was subsequently recovered, he was 
enabled to bequeath to his daughter a considerable estate, both real and 
personal. Mr. Lowndes, whose three children were born to him before the 
year 1723, embarrassed his property by free living and an unrestrained 
expenditure, as his grandchildren were informed by their father, and, in 
1730, having resigned his position in the Council as representative of the 
parish of St. Peter, Basseterre, to which he had been elected in the previous 
year, sailed with his family for Charleston, South Carolina. He was soon 
after followed by his negroes and movable property, paying £25 duties 
upon his slaves, and £54. 8s. 8d. on his effects. He executed a mortgage, 
recorded in the registry of deeds at Charleston, on the 7th of March, 1731, 
to secure certain bills of exchange drawn by him on the 18th of February 
previous. 

Mr. Lowndes died in Charleston, March, 1736. His children were: 

6. i. Wrtam.* 

7. ii. Cuarzes.® 

8. iii. Rawums,* b. January, 1721. 


6. Wrram’ Lownpes, the eldest of these brothers, accompanied his 
mother on her return to St. Kitts after the death of her husband, whom she 
survived more than twenty-seven years, dying in Christ Church, Nichola 
Town, 25th July, 1763. She was buried there on the following day. 


* Mr. Elliott was not able to find the record of Mr. Henry Rawlins’s marriage. Ina law- 
suit, instituted in 1716, at St. Kitts, the papers of which are preserved among the colonial 
records at London, there is a deposition of one Robert Davis, showing that Henry Rawlins and 
Ruth Garner, widow, had seized a long time before upon land in Basseterre, to which 
Davis conceived he had a claim, and the deposition recites much of Mr. Rawlins’s doings, 
but says nothing further of the widow Garner. The assumption is reasonable that Mr. 
Rawlins married the widow, and that Mrs. Charles Lowndes had thus received at 
baptism the name of Ruth from her mother who bore it. 

+ Among the acts passed in 1733 by the Colonial Legislature was one entitled, ‘An act to 
encourage Charles Lowndes, Esquire, to make a new machine to Pound and Beat Rice and 
‘to appropriate the benefit thereof to himself.” 
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William Lowndes was married at Christ Church, April 7th, 1739, to 
Mary, daughter of Nicholas and Mary Taylor. Their children were: 
i. Mary,’ bapt. June 1, 1740. 
ii. Jonn Taytor,’ bapt. Aug. 1, 1744, named in the will of his uncle Charles 
Lowndes. John Taylor’ Lowndes m. and had :— 
i. John Lowndes.2 Hem. , dau. of —— Bailey, of Domenica, 
and had, 
i. Henrietta,? m. Rev. Henry Newman, of Roseau, Domenica. 
ii. Grace,? m. —— Walsh, of Roseau, Domenica, and had issue. 


Mr. John* Lowndes was Surveyor-general of Dominica. He died in 1812. 


7. CHarites® Lownpes, at the time of his father’s death, was about 
seventeen years of age. His portrait, taken not long before his death, 
represents a very tall man, with a countenance indicating great determina- 
tion and fixity of purpose, traits which have been recognized in Carolina as 
characteristics of the race since Thomas Lowndes, as agent for the duke 
of Newcastle, had first visited the colony, as early as 1685. Charles* 
Lowndes finished his education under the care of Mr. Robert Hall, a lawyer 
of position and influence, and soon after established himself as a planter in 
Colleton County. In 1752, he was appointed Provost Marshal in immediate 
succession to his brother Rawlins,® and held the office several years. He 
married Sarah, daughter of Parker, and had : 

i. Cuartes,’ m. Jeannie Perry.* 

Mr. Lowndes made his will 18th Jan. 1763, and died the same year. In 
his will, which was proved in the following May, he mentioned his brother 
Rawlins,© and his nephew John Taylor’ Lowndes, of St. Kitts, and 
bequeathed his estate to his wife and son. 


8. Rawttns* Lownpes, who was about fourteen years of age when his 
mother returned to St. Kitts, had been placed by her in the family of the 
resident provost marshal, Mr. Robert Hall, as his guardian. This gentleman, 
who possessed a large library, of which his ward was a diligent student, 
carefully directed, during the four remaining years of his most useful life, 
the education of his pupil in the study of the law. Such was the value of 
Mr. Hall’s training, and such was the diligence of young Mr. Lowndes, that 
on the death of his guardian in January, 1740, it proved to be the well-nigh 
unanimous desire of the provincial bar that the position of Provost Marshal 
should be but temporarily filled, and the permanent appointment reserved 
till he came of age and be enabled to take the oath of office. Early in 
1742, Mr. Lowndes received the appointment, which he held for ten years, 
when he was succeeded, as we have already seen, by his brother Charles.* 

The office of Provost Marshal corresponded to that of High Sheriff, and 
had been granted to Mr. Thomas Lowndes, of Westminster, Gent., 27th 
Sept. 1725. A copy of his Patent, which contains a curious provision, is 
preserved at the Record Office, London.f 


* The authority for this ladvy’s name depends solely upon an old rhyme, for which the 
neighborhood rather than the family were responsible, handed down through the retentive 
memory of the late Hon. James L. Petigra: 

“ H—Il of a wedding over the Ferry ; 
Charley Lowndes to Jeannie Perry.” 

The ferry, in the neighborhood of which this old fashioned jollification seems to have 
taken place, was Parker’s Ferry, on the Edisto river. 

t Plantations General, vol. 51, p. 63. 

‘1725, Sept. 27th, Patent for Mr. Tho: Lowndes to be Provost Marshall, Clerk of the 
Peace and Clerk of the Crown in South Carolina.” 

“KNOW all Men by these Presents, that We the true and absolute Lords Proprietors of 
Carolina, do hereby give and grant unto Thomas Lowndes, Gent., his Heirs and Assigns 
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After Mr. Lowndes retired from office and commenced the active practice 
of the law, he was elected a member of the Legislature. He carried 
as zealous a spirit of fidelity to the discharge of his duties into this assembly 
as he did to the conduct of his cases at the bar. By his untiring industry 
and impressive speech, no less than by his intellectual power and that 
spirit of absolute independence by which he was best known among the 
public men of his time, Mr. Lowndes soon rose to be Speaker of the House. 
He was also Justice of the Quorum. He discharged upon a writ of habeas 
corpus Powell, a printer of Charleston, who had been imprisoned by the 
Governor and Council. In 1766, he received from the Crown the appoint- 
ment of associate judge. 

On the 13th of May, 1766, he delivered the first judicial opinion rendered 
in America upon the Stamp Act, declaring it against common rights and the 
Constitution, and refusing to enforce it in his court. His rapid success at 
nisi prius, and his superior influence with juries, excited the enmity of Chief 
Justice Gordon, who laid before the Governor and Council charges of mis- 
behavior against him. He was, however, unanimously acquitted. In 1775, 
he was removed from the Bench under the prerogative of the Governor, owing 
to a letter of the Attorney General, Simpson, who was also Secretary to the 
Governor and Council, and thus in a position to have great influence with them. 
Simpson, who feared the impending troubles, shortly afterreturned to England. 
Mr. Lowndes’s reputation as one of the Judges of the Province had, how- 
ever, become so well known in England, that, on information of his removal 
by the Colonial Authority, the Home Government appointed Gordon toa 
situation in Jamaica, and directed the commission of Chief Justice of South 
Carolina to be issued in favor of Mr. Lowndes. 

The Provincial Congress, as it was styled, called in defiance of the royal 
authority, met on the first of June, 1775. Henry Laurens was chosen 
President. A committee of safety was immediately appointed, which con- 
sisted of thirteen members who were vested with supreme power. Of this 


the Office and Place, and Offices and Places of Provost Marshall, Clerk of the Peacc, and 
Clerk of the Crown of and in the Province of South Carolina in America, for the several 
and respective natural lives of the said Thomas Lowndes and Hugh Watson of the Middle 
Temple, Gent., to execute the same by the said Thomas Lowndes, his heirs and assigns, or 
by his or their sufficient Deputy or Deputies. And we do hereby authorize and impower 
the said Thomas Lowndes, His Heirs and Assigns to demand and receive take and enjoy all 
Salaries, Wages,Fees, Allowances, Profits, Perquisites, Travelling Charges, Bill Mony, Benefits, 
Immunities, Privileges, Advantages and Emoluments anywise incident or appertaining to 
the said Offices or Places or any of them in as ample and beneficial manner as any former 
Provost Marshall or Marshalls, Clerk of the Peace, and Clerk of the Crown of any other 
Province or Colony in America, have or hath used, had received or enjoyed. And Lastly 
We do hereby revoke and make void all former commissions granted for all or any of the 
said Offices or Places by us or by our Predecessors, or by any Governor or Governors of the 
said Province of South Carolina. Witness our hands and the seal of the said Province this 
twenty-seventh Day of September, Anno Domini, 1725. 
[Signed] Beanfort Jon. Tyrrell 
Craven Hen. Bertie 
Ja. Bertie J. Colleton.” 


This patent was accompanied by the further grant to Thomas Lowndes of four baronies 
of land in the province, of twelve thousand acres each, by possession of which he became 
one of the original landgraves of the colony. When the government of Carolina was taken 
from the Lords Proprietors in 1729, Mr. Lowndes surrendered his patent, and in the following 
year received a renewal of it from the crown, under date 30th Nov. 1730. Hardly two 
months later, 11th Feb. 1731, Mr. Lowndes assigned it to George Morley, who soon after 
left England for Charleston, and assumed the duties of the office. In 1736, Morley returned 
to England, and on his nomination, Mr. Robert Hall was appointed to succeed him, and 
held the office, as we have seen, till his death. A temporary appointment was then given 
by the governor, Colonel Bull, to Mr. William Williamson, who held it till the 1st March, 
1742-3, when Rawlins Lowndes received his commission. 
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committee Mr. Lowndes was chosen the third member, being preceded only 
by Mr. Laurens and Mr. Charles Pinckney. That he was influential in 
their debates may be seen in the following letter of Andrew Marvell to 
William Henry Drayton, written at 


“ Charleston, Sunday, August 12th, 1775. 


“T have twice pushed hard for the ‘ Resolution for attaching Estates in 
case of Desertion,’ but have not been lucky enough to get a second. The 
matter, however, is not rejected, only postponed. Rawlins postponator de- 
clares the resolution not proper to proceed from the Committee of South 
Carolina, and so arbitrary, that nothing but the Divan of Constantinople 
could think of promulgating such a law.” 


He opposed the pretensions of the British Government, as violations of 
the rights of English subjects, and he was the first to denounce on the floor 
of the House the claim of taxation without parliamentary representation 
as the chief grievance of all. Yet while there were none in their atti- 
tude more bold than he in Carolina, he did not till the last abandon the hope 
of reconciliation with England. Either from his training as a lawyer, his 
position as a judge, and his peculiar means of ascertaining the temper of the 
friends of the Colonies in England, he had been led, as he stated later in 
life, to the belief that the early measures of hostility would lead to recon- 
ciliation and to the retirement of the British Ministry from their unfortunate 
position on colonial questions. 

His opposition to all harsh acts at this time and to the declaration of inde- 
pendence in the Colony was consistent with his uniform policy to oppose all 
measures that would tend to close the door to reconciliation, while there was 
yet a hope of success. A fortnight later, the last Royal Governor, Lord 
William Campbell, arrived to supersede Colonel William Bull. The Pro- 
vincial Congress made him an address which he refused to receive, as he did 
to recognize their existence. On the 16th of the following September, he 
fled to the British ship-of-war Tamar, carrying the great seal of the 
Colony. Six months later, on the twenty-fourth of March, 1776, South 
Carolina declared her independence of the British Crown, and Mr. Rut- 
ledge was elected President of the State. Mr. Lowndes, who had been one 
of the committee of eleven to devise a plan of government, was chosen a 
member of the legislative council. 

On the 10th of March, 1778, he succeeded to the Presidency of South 
Carolina, and was so formally proclaimed at the State House on that day, 
“under the discharge of the Artillery both from the Troops and Forts and 
the discharge of small arms.”* He gave his approval to the Constitution 
of 1778, by which the power to reject a legislative act, the veto power, which 
had been vested in the Executive, was relinquished, and a subject of earnest 
contention in the State, since John Rutledge had rejected the first bill for a 
reformed constitution, was thus settled in favor of the representatives of the 
people. 

After the treaty of alliance between France and the United States had 
been concluded, the British Government sent the Earl of Carlisle, Governor 
Johnstone, and Mr. Edent to America, as commissioners authorized to offer 


* Letter of James Cannon to the Honorable George Boyle, Vice-President of the Com- 
monwealth of renege, 14th March, 1778. 
+ Ramsay, i. p. 293. 
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Congress a repeal of all those Acts of the Crown which had led the Colo- 
nies to declare their independence, and to threaten with the extreme penal- 
ties of war all those who should continue to prefer an alliance with France 
to a re-union with the mother country. The Commissioners, repelled by 
Congress, determined to address the people of each state, and sent a vessel 
under a flag into the port of Charleston, with their propositions separately 
addressed to the governor, the assembly, the military, the clergy, and the 
people of South Carolina. By order of President Lowndes, the vessel was 
detained in the roadstead, below the harbor, until the council was convened, 
and the chief men of each class of the people to whom these propositions 
were addressed, were assembled. When the letter of the Commissioners 
had been opened and read, a resolution was drawn up and unanimously 
voted requiring the flag-ship to immediately leave the waters of the State. 
President Lowndes accompanied the resolution with a stern reprimand of 
the attempt to violate the constitution of the country, by the offer to nego- 
tiate with the state in its separate capacity. 

As soon as it was known, towards the end of the year 1778, that the 
British authorities intended to transfer the seat of active hostilities to the 
southern states, President Lowndes laid a general embargo, and prohibited 
the sailing of vessels from any port of the State.* He ordered all live 
stock from the islands and exposed parts of the coast, to be transported 
inland, and sent an address to the Legislature calling upon them to take the 
most energetic measures for successful resistance. In that message, he said, 
“Our inveterate and obdurate enemy, foiled in the northern states, and by 
the valor and good conduct of the inhabitants compelled to abandon their 
hope of conquest there, have turned their arms more immediately against 
the southern states, in hopes of better success. ‘They are now in possession 
of Savannah, the capital of Georgia, from whence, if not prevented, an easy 
transition may be made into this country. This situation of danger, gentle- 
men, calls for your most serious consideration. Our whole force and strength 
should be exerted to stop the progress of the enemy.” 

President Lowndes gave to General Lincoln, who had been sent by Con- 
gress from the North to the command of the southern department, an earnest 
support, and exerted his official and private influence in vigilant and unre- 
mitted efforts for the defence of Charleston. 

In 1779, Mr. Lowndes was succeeded in the Presidency by John Rut- 
ledge. He shared, however, in the defence of Charleston, and was person- 
ally a heavy sufferer by the enemy’s depredations along the coast and rivers, 
as he was obliged on one occasion to drive into Charleston, in his carriage 
hauled by a yoke of oxen, his horses having all been carried off by a sudden 
raid. 

On his retirement from the Presidency, he had been elected a member of 
the Senate from St. Bartholomew’s, the parish he had before represented in 
the other House. Upon the declaration of peace, he was chosen to the 
Legislature as Representative from Charleston, and was continued in this 
position by reélection until the removal of the seat of government to Colum- 
bia led him to decline further service. 

The constitution of the United States, recommended by the general 
convention at Philadelphia, in 1787, was received by the legislature of South 
Carolina, and read before the House of Representatives on the 16th of 


* Ramsay, i. p. 296. 
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January, 1788. It was debated for three days in Committee of the Whole— 
by Charles Pinckney, Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, John Rutledge, 
and Pierce Butler, who had been delegates to the Federal Convention,— 
by the Speaker, John Julius Pringle, by Robert Barnwell, Edward Rutledge, 
Dr. David Ramsay the historian, all men of signal ability, the reputation 
of whose talents has long survived them, and all in favor of the constitution, 
and by Rawlins Lowndes alone on behalf the minority in opposition to it.* 

Among the discussions upon the adoption of the Constitution there is no 
debate more able, nor, in the light of history since, is there one more curious 
and interesting. Mr. Lowndes, who spoke four times, objected principally 
to the restrictions upon slavery, nor did he shrink as others did from saying 
so,—to the provisions which gave Congress power to regulate commerce, 
and to the centralization of power in the Federal Government. He concluded 
on the third day in these words: 


“T desire to thank the House for their very great indulgence in permitting 
me, on behalf of those members who have desired that I should fully express 
my sentiments, to debate it at such length. The vast importance of the 
subject will plead my excuse. I thank the gentlemen on the other side of 
the question for the candid and fair manner in which they have answered 
my arguments. Popularity is what I have never courted, but, on this issue, 
I have spoken merely to point out those dangers to which my fellow citizens 
are exposed, dangers so evident; that, when I cease to exist, I wish for no 
other epitaph than to have inscribed on my tomb, ‘ Here lies the man who 
opposed the Constitution, because it was ruinous to the liberty of America.’” 


When the question on the assembly of the convention to consider the 
Constitution was about to be put, Colonel James Mason, of Little River, by 
desire of the minority members of the House, rose and formally thanked Mr. 
Lowndes for his opposition. 

The Convention assembled on the 12th of May. Mr. Charles Pinckney 
opened the debate on the 14th, and on the 23d the Constitution was adopted 
by a vote of one hundred and forty members in its favor, to seventy-three 
in opposition. 

The debate in convention, however, attracted but little notice in the State, 
so thoroughly had the battle been fought in the legislature. The opponents 
of the Federal Constitution had lost by the refusal of Mr. Lowndes to stand 
for St. Bartholemews the leader of their party, nor could they furnish another 
to give dignity and interest’ to debate by a forcible presentation of such 
objections as had occurred to the ingenious and able reasoning of Mr. Lowndes. 

Many years ago, one who remembered him well, contributed to a Southern 
a his impressions of Mr. Lowndes’s character and attainments to this 
effect. 

Possessed of a strong judgment, a clear, logical, and discriminating mind, 
he enforced his opinions, unmindful of their popularity, with strength and 
freedom. In a debate, at Charleston, when the question of the right of his 
constituents to instruct their representatives was under discussion in the 
House, he opposed it with vebemence and great force, declaring it to be a 
pretension which required representatives to suppress their own judgment 
and substitute that of others, and which renders their oath to discharge their 
duty according to their best judgment, a mere form and in effect a sham. 

Mr. Lowndes married, 15th of August, 1748, Amarinthia, daughter of 
Thomas Elliott, of Rantoules, Stone River. Mrs. Lowrides died 14th of 


* Elliot’s Debates, vol. iv. pp. 253-316. 
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January, 1750, and was buried by the side of her parents at the cemetery 
near Rantoules. 
Mr. Lowndes married, 2d, December 23d, 1751, Mary, daughter of —— 
Cartwright, of Charleston. By this lady he had: 
i. Amarinraia,’ b. July 29, 1754; m. Sept. 23, 998, Rage OeRereaten 
Esq., and after his death, married, second, Champney, Esq. 
ii. Mary,’ b. Aug. 1755; d. unm. 
iii. Rawttys,’ b. November 5, 1757; d. in childhood. 
iv. Harrier,’ m. Brown, and had : 
i. Lownpes,? who m. Margaretta Livingston, dau. of Hon. John-R, 
Livingston, third son of Judge Robert-R. | pe of New- 
York. By this marriage Mr. Lowndes Brown ha 
i. Harriet-Lowndes,? who m. August, 1855, Henry, Baron 
Solwyns, of the Belgian Diplomatic Service. 
v. Saran-Rurs,’ b. 1764; m. Simmons; d. 1852. 
9. vi. Tuomas,’ b. January 22, 1766. 
10. vii. James,’ b. ——, 1769. 
Mr. Lowndes married, third, Sarah, daughter of —— Jones, of Geor- 
gia, and had: 
11. viii. Witt1am’-Jongs, b. Feb. 1782. 


By his success at the bar and by fortunate investments in land Mr. Lowndes 
left to his children large estates on the Ashley, Combahee, and Santee Rivers. 
He died in Charleston, 24 August, 1800, and was buried in St. Philip’s 
Church. A few months later, his widow, while driving with her son, was 
thrown from a chaise and insfantly killed. 


9. Tuomas’ Lownpes was educated in the city of Charleston, and at the 
family residence on the Ashley River. 

A child of seven years at the outbreak of the Revolution, he was old enough 
to fix in his memory as they occurred the entire succession of events which | 
led the colonies from unheeded petitions for redress to their Declaration of 
Independence, and through a weary and painful war to an absolute union 
of independent States. He was already of age when he studied, as part of his 
preparation for the practice of law, those debates upon the new Constitution 
he may have heard in the old State House at Charleston, where his father 
had stood as the solitary speaker in opposition to an able and triumphant 
majority. Inheriting strong powers of mind, he cultivated in his youth that 
taste for English literature and the study of constitutional law, which has 
always largely characterized the best minds in the Southern States. Re- 
maining unmarried till, for those days, the somewhat ripe age of thirty-two, 
he met as guests at his father’s table in town and country a long succession 
of men from the North and the South who had made their names illustrious 
in the public service, either in peace or war. He had been, too, an attentive 
listener to their interesting discussions upon the questions how best to build 
up a free Republic in the new world. He was thus by study, by acquaintance 
and by family tradition, no less than by the almost inevitable tendencies of 
the profession he had chosen as the recognized path to public life, a politician, 
familiar with the whole subject of national legislation,—like so many other 
leaders of opinion under the old order of things in the Carolinas,—and he 
fitted himself with care for his turn of duty, when the time determined in 
his own mind should come. 

In the autumn of 1800, a few months after his father’s death, having 
already served in the Legislature of the State, he accepted from the Fede- 
ral party the nomination of Representative from the Charleston District to 


. 
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the Seventh Congress. He took his seat at the opening of the first session 
on the 7th of December, 1801. On the next day he was appointed to the 
Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, and was prominent from that 
time in the discussions of the House. As early as Dec. 14th, almost in the 
first week of business, he spoke upon the resolution of inquiry into the 
conduct of Mr. Pickering when Secretary of State, and he took part in 
“an animated debate,’—as the National Intelligencer of that day, more 
mindful for the dignity of Congress than are the public journals of our own 
time, described in language somewhat euphuistic a stormy scene, so often 
repeated afterwards on any sectional issue,—which occurred over an amend- 
ment to the Apportionment Bill providing that Maryland should be entitled to 
nine rather than eight representatives. The Intelligencer tells us that 
“a debate of the utmost dilatoriness took place. Much personal recrim- 
ination, chiefly on the charge of delay on the one side and precipitation on 
the other, was exchanged, which we think it our duty entirely to suppress.” 

Mr. Lowndes on the 15th of March, 1802, opened the debate on the 
French Spoliation Claims, speaking in favor of their recognition, and urging 
prompt measures for their settlement. Little could he, or any statesman of 
that day, foresee the uncertainties of legislation which the history of this 
measure was in itself to illustrate. Reported formally to Congress again 
and again by Committees, it finally passed both Houses only to become void 
by the refusal of the Executive’s approval. Again revived and apparently not 
yet despaired of, these claims, now as old as the century, have already outlived 
three generations of public men. At the end of the long debate, in April, 
1802, in the Act providing for the redemption of the entire public debt of 
the United States, Mr. Lowndes was in the minority of nineteen members, 
all federals, who voted against the bill.* 

Constant in attendance upon the House, he was earnest and assiduous in 
committee, and though mingling often in debate, he was yet able to contribute 
to the discussion something of value in fact and much of weight in judgment, 
enforced as his sentiments always were by a natural eloquence, which had 
been carefully cultivated under the sound opinions then entertained by all 
educated men, who valued the study of oratory not as that of a graceful 
accomplishment, but as the mastery of an essential influence and tested power 
over the emotions and conduct of men. 

In the intervals between the sessions, Mr. Lowndes, accompanied by his 
family, visited the Northern States, and passed the summer in New England 
and the neighborhood of Boston. He was warmly welcomed by his politi- 
cal associates, and received much hospitality from them. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with many northern families was thus established, which was 
maintained with unvarying cordiality through life, and descended to his 
children. 

He resumed his seat at the Second Session, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1802. On the 22d of that month, he spoke in the discussion on the 
circulation of gold coin, which, owing to the erroneous valuation put by the 
statute upon the eagles and half eagles previously coined, below their metallic 
worth, had led to their being everywhere hoarded. In the long debate on 
the 6th of January, 1803, on the cession by Spain of Louisiana to France, 
he was early upon the floor, urging with force the proposed call upon the 
Executive for the precise facts of the transaction which had been withheld 
from Congress. 

* National Intelligencer, 14th April, 1802. 
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Mr. Lowndes was re-chosen to the Eighth Congress, and took his 
seat in the House on the 29th of October, 1803. He spoke, on the 6th 
and 8th of the following December, on the constitutional amendment rela- 
tive to the method of election of President and Vice-President, in favor of 
postponement till after the ensuing election, and again on the 6th of January, 
1804, in opposition to the proposed impeachment of Samuel Chase, a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, who was tried a few months later by the Senate, 
and acquitted. 

At their session of this year, the Legislature of South Carolina had 
passed an act repealing all restrictions upon the importation of slaves. The 
subject early attracted the attention of Congress, and on Tuesday, 14th of 
February, as will be seen from the following extract from the debates, 
the following motion by Mr. Bard, of Pennsylvania, was taken into con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole. 


“ Resolved, that a tax of ten dollars be imposed upon every slave imported 
into any part of the United States.” 


On motion of Mr. Jackson, it was agreed to add after the words United 
States, “or their territories.” 


Mr. Lownpves. “I will trespass a very short time upon the attention 
of the House at this stage of the business, but as I have objections to the 
resolution, it may be proper that I should state them now. I will do so 
briefly, reserving to myself the privilege of giving my opinion more at 
length when the bill is before the House, should the resolution be adopted, 
and a bill brought in. I am sorry, Mr. Speaker, to find that the conduct of 
the Legislature of South Carolina, in repealing its law prohibitory of the 
importation of negroes, has excited so much dissatisfaction and resentment 
as I find it has done with the greater part of this House. If gentlemen 
will take a dispassionate review of the circumstances under which the repeal 
was made, I think this dissatisfaction and resentment will be removed, and 
I should indulge the hope that this contemplated tax will not be imposed. 
Antecedent to the adoption of the constitution under which we now act, 
the Legislature of South Carolina passed an act prohibiting the importation 
of negroes from Africa, and sanctioned it by severe penalties,—I speak from 
recollection, but I believe not less than the forfeiture of the negro and a 
fine of one hundred pounds sterling for each brought into the State. This 
act has been in force until it was repealed by the Legislature at their last 
secsion. * * * * @ 

“ The law was completely evaded, and for the last year or two, Africans 
were introduced into the country in numbers little short, I believe, of what 
they would have been had the trade been a legal one. Under the circum- 
stances, Sir, it appears to me to have been the duty of the Legislature to 
repeal the law, and remove from the eyes of the people the spectacle of its 
authority daily violated. 

“T beg, Sir, that from what I have said, it may not be inferred that Iam 
friendly to a continuation of the slave trade. I wish the time had arrived 
when Congress could legislate conclusively upon the subject. I should then 
have the satisfaction of uniting with the gentleman from Pennsylvania who 
moved the resolution. Whenever it does arrive, should I then have a seat 
in this House, I assure him I will cordially support him in obtaining his 
object. But, Mr. Speaker, I cannot vote for this resolution, because I am 
sure it is not calculated to promote the object which it has in view. I am 
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convinced that the tax of ten dollars will not prevent the introduction into 
the country of a single slave. * * * * The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
and those who think with him, ought, above all others, to deprecate the 
passing of this resolution. It appears to me to be directly calculated to 
defeat their own object,—to give to what they wish to discountenance a 
legislative sanction, and, further, an interest to the government to permit 
this trade after it might constitutionally terminate it. When I say that I 
am myself unfriendly to it, I do not wish, Mr. Speaker, to be misunderstood ; 
I do not mean to convey the idea that the people of the Southern States are 
universally opposed to it—I know the fact to be otherwise. Many of the 
people in the Southern States feel an interest in it, and will yield it with 
reluctance. Their interest will be strengthened by the immense accession 
of territory to the United States by the cession of Louisiana. * * * * * * 

“My greatest objection to this tax is, Mr. Speaker, that it will fall ex- 
clusively upon the agriculture of the State of which I am one of the Repre- 
sentatives. However odious it may be to some gentlemen, and however desir- 
ous they may be of discountenancing it, I think it must be evident that this tax 
‘will not effect their object ; that it will not be a discouragement to the trade, 
nor will the introduction of a single African into the country be prevented. 
The only result will be that it will produce a revenue to the government. 
I trust that no gentleman is desirous of establishing this tax with a view to 
revenue. The State of South Carolina contributes as largely to the revenue 
of the United States, for its population and wealth, as any state in the 
Union. To impose a tax falling exclusively on her agriculture would be 
the height of injustice, and I hope that the Representatives of the landed 
interest of the nation will resist every measure, however general in its ap- 
pearance, a tendency of which is to lay a partial and unequal tax upon 
agriculture.” 


Mr. Bepincer. “The gentleman from South Carolina has so fully 
expressed the opinions I entertain, I shall say but little. Every one who 
knows my opinions on slavery, may think it strange that I shall give my 
vote against the resolution. There is no member on this floor more inimical 
to slavery than I am, yet I am of opinion that the effect of the present reso- 
lution, if adopted, will be injurious. I shall, therefore, vote against it.” 


When on Friday, February 17th, the third day of the debate, the House 
resumed the discussion of the bill, Mr. Lowndes rose, and after a rapid re- 
view of the subject, moved that its further consideration be postponed till 
the following December. By an amendment, the bill was set down for the 
second Monday in March, and thus the same end was accomplished, as the 
House did not sit on that day. 

Upon the issue of this debate, Mr. Benton* remarks, “To prevent an 
erroneous impression being made upon the public by the above proceedings, 
it is proper to remark, that, during the whole discussion, not a single voice 
was raised in defence of the act of the Legislature of South Carolina, al- 
lowing the importation of slaves, but that, on the contrary, while by some 
of the speakers its immorality and impolicy were severely censured, by all 
its existence was deprecated. A large number of those who voted for the 
postponement, advocated it on the express and sole ground that it would give 
the Legislature of South Carolina an opportunity, which they believed 
would be embraced, to repeal the Act.” 


* Abridgment of Debates, iii. p. 142. 
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Just three years later, the question was definitely settled by Congress. 
On the 13th of February, 1807, the House passed the Senate bill, prohibit- 
ing the importation of slaves by a vote of one hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers in favor over five in opposition,—and this slender, indeed nominal, 
minority were members from both free and slave states, who dissented only 
upon matters of detail, so that, as Mr. Benton observes,* “ the prohibition 
of the trade may be deemed unanimous.” 

Mr. Lowndes passed the summer at the North and in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia. He did not reach Washington till the 6th of November 
following, after the second session of Congress had commenced, and had thus 
not been in his place when the Committees of the House were appointed; 

_ but, a fortnight later, on the announcement of the resignation of Mr. 
Samuel L. Mitchell, chairman of the Committee on Commerce, who had 
been appointed by the Legislature of New York a Senator of the United 
States, it was Ordered, “That Mr. Lowndes be appointed chairman of 
the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures,” &c. &c. He thus 
returned to his old place on the Committee to which he had been first 
appointed on his entry to the House. 

He spoke for the last time in Congress, on the 13th of December, against 
a bill to regulate and permit the clearance of private armed vessels. His 
speech, though brief, was marked by the same quick, ready and logical rea- 
soning which had always characterized his appearance in debate. He left 
Washington on the 6th of March, 1805, and, failing to obtain his reélection 
to Congress on the general overthrow of the Federal party in the South, 
retired to private life. He continued, however, a steadfast adherent to the 
principles of his party, and earnestly supported John Quincy Adams, when 
nominated for the presidency against Andrew Jackson. He often remarked, 
in allusion to the brilliant political career of his brother, William Lowndes, 
that coming as a Republican later into public life than himself, his brother 
differed from him in no essential principle of his political faith. 

Mr. Lowndes never resumed the practice of the law. He devoted 
the remainder of his days to the education of his family, and care 
of his large estates, and especially the cultivation of his plantation Oak- 
land, on the Combahee river. He passed a portion of each year at his 
residence in Charleston. He entertained both in town and country, with 
the cordial hospitality characteristic of the manners of the period, and his 
conspicuous social station. His house was the resort, as his father’s had 
been before him, of distinguished citizens of the State. An occasional 
journey to the North, where two of his children had married, enabled 
him to continue those friendships which he had formed when in the public 
service. 

Mr. Lowndes married on the 8th of March, 1798, Sarah Bond, daughter 
of Richard Ion, Esquire, of Springfield, St. James, Santee. 

By this lady, who united great charm of manner to a handsome and dis- 
tinguished presence, and whose portrait by Gilbert Stuart has been ranked 
among the most successful of all his pictures of women, as it was the favor- 
ite of the artist himself, Mr. Lowndes had : 

i. Rawtis,® b. May 28, 1789; d. October, 1800 


ii. Mary-Ion,® b. August 1, 1800; m. March 12, 1816, to Frederic Kin- 
loch, of Charleston, and had issue: 


* Abridgment of Debates, iii. p. 519. 
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i. Marrna-Ruriezpcr,® b. April 28, 1818; m. Matthew Singleton. 
ii. Tuomas-Lownpgs,’ b. January 3, 1820; d. unm. 
iii. CLELAND,® b. October 6, 1823. 
2. iii. Rawtins,® b. September 1, 1801. 
.iv. Tomas,’ b. June 26, 1803, at New-Haven, Conn. 

vy. Jacos-lon,’ b. Sept. 19, 1804, at Philadelphia; d. February 7, 1829, 
unm, 

. vi. Wutram-Pricg,® b. Sept. 21, 1806. 
. Vii. Caartes-Trpyman,® b. June 28, 1808. 

viii. Eowarv-T11rcuman.? b. January 15, 1810; d. July, 1837, and was bu- 
ried in Georgetown, South Carolina. 

ix. Harrrert,® b. January 18,1812; m. February 3, 1831, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Aiken, proprietor of Jehossee Island, Governor of South Caroli- 
na 1844-46, a member of Congress from 1851 to 1857, and has : 

i. Henrrerta,? who m. Burnett Rhett, Esq., and has issue. 

x. Caroine-Hucer,® b. Sept. 25, 1813; d. Sept. 8, 1817. 

16. xi. Ricuarp-Henry,® b. March 4, 1815. 


Mr. Lowndes died in Charleston, on the 8th July, 1843. We had sur- 
vived his wife less than three years, as Mrs. Lowndes had died 7th October, 
1840. 


10. James’ Lownpes, m. Catherine Osborne, and by her had issue : 


i. Tomas,® b. 1801; m. 1824, Elizabeth Wragg, dau. of William-Lough- 
ton Smith. 
ii. Amarintutia,® b. 1803 ; m. 1834, Lewis Morris, and had : 
i. Evizasera,® died unm. 
ii. Lewis. 
Mrs. Morris died 1843. 
iii. James,® b. 1806; d. unm. 1838. 
17. iv. Epwarp Rurzepeez,® b. 1809; m. 1833, ——; d. 1853. 
vy. Juuia,® b. 1811; m. 1830, W. Brisbane, and had : 
i. Mary,® m. ickok. 
ii. Jutia,® m. R. Rhett. 
iii. Rurn,® m. Colden Tracy. 
iv. CaTHERINE-OsBorng,? m. Charles Davis. 
v. AMARINTHIA.® 
vi. WriraM.® 
vii. James.® 
Mrs. Brisbane died 1847. 
vi. Wiitram,® b. 1817; m. 1841, Mary Middleton, and had issue : 
i. Harrier-Krnioca.?® 
ii. Mary-AmaRINTH1A.? 
Mr. Lowndes died 1865. 


Mr. Lowndes died 1839. 


11. Witt1am’ Lownpes, as he is usually styled, since he never used 
his second baptismal name, was taken by his mother, in his seventh year, to 
England, and placed at the school of Mr. John Savage, at Brompton Grove. 
The first glimpse of him in England, is obtained in a letter from Mr. Savage 
to Mr. Rawlins Lowndes, at Charleston, written in the month of December, 
1790. The son’s progress was spoken of in cordial approval, and as equal 
to his father’s anticipations. This favorite report was, unhappily, soon fol- 
lowed by one of a different nature, which carried the news of a singular 
and most unfortunate occurrence to the little boy. After a fatiguing game 
with his playmates, one day during the heavy snows of the winter of 1791, 
he sat down to rest by a drift of snow and soon fell fast asleep. He was there 
left unnoticed by his companions, aud was not thought of by them till his 
unexplained absence, on their return to school, caused a search to be made 
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for him. He was brought back alive, yet so thoroughly benumbed with 
cold, that, despite the remedies which were at once given to him, he only 
escaped with life after a long and severe attack of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism. His health, on convalescence, was found to be so seriously affected, 
that a return to his home and the warm climate of Carolina was pronounced 
necessary by the physician of the school. Nor was this opinion ill founded, 
for, during the remainder of his boyhood, cut off from its sports, he struggled 
against a constitution permanently impaired. 

On his return home, he was sent to a school in Charleston, long famous 
in the South,—the joint establishment of three divines—Dr. Simon Felix 
Gallagher, a Roman Catholic, Dr. Beust, a Presbyterian, and Dr. Purcell, 
an Episcopalian. Dr. Gallagher was a man of great ability and learning, 
and young Lowndes soon showed how quick, capacious, and retentive was 
his mind. His memory was such that he could repeat long passages of 
poetry after a single reading. + His progress in his studies was most rapid, 
and seemed to his schoolmates, as they were wont to say in after life, and 
in warm remembrance of him, absolutely marvellous.* He remained 
under Dr. Gallagher’s charge more than five years, when the teacher at 
length said of his pupil, that “ his mind had drank up knowledge as the dry 
earth did the rain from heaven,—that he had learned all that his teacher 
could impart to him, and that he must thenceforth depend on his own guid- 
ance for further progress.”” The pupil was but fifteen. He joined at this 
time a youth’s debating society, and was soon conspicuous for his fluency 
and readiness in debate. It was remembered of him, afterward, that all 
his written essays, while at school, had been deemed by the instructors re- 
markable for their merit. He had, too, some talent for versification, and 
translated the Odes of Horace into English verse. 

His father watched with pride the rapid progress of this child of his old 
age. (Guided by him, the son pursued his studies from an early period, to 
fit himself for a political career; yet his peculiar desire for information, 
based, perhaps insensibly, upon an instinctive confidence in his own large 
capacity for knowledge, seems to have led him into wider paths of learning 
than were usually entered by those who aspired to political distinction. He 
had studied the writings of La Place as they appeared, and had attained 
sufficient proficiency in Greek to correspond years afterwards upon the prin- 
ciples of its pronunciation. He continued to read, under the influence and 
suggestion of Dr. Gallagher, until he entered the law office of De Saussure, 
at a later period Chancellor of the State. 

Mr. Lowndes was, at this time, conspicuous in society, fond of gaiety, and 
had some tastes unusual in one of his studious mind. He was fond of horses, 
and eager in his desire to improve the breed in Carolina. He had, too, a 
strong infusion of military zeal, and, a few years later, on the formation of 
the Washington Light Infantry was chosen its first commander.t He was 
fairly entitled to the distinction; he was head and shoulders taller than his 
men. At the time of his marriage to Miss Pinckney in 1804, he was hardly 
more than twenty years of age. As soon as he felt able to practise, he 
was admitted to the Charleston Bar. He applied to Mr. Cogdell, then City 
Attorney, for permission to enter his office and assist him, without recom- 


* Mr. Fraser to Mr. Ravenel. 

+ This company still exists, and enjoys a conspicuous and honorable position among the 
widely known militia organizations of the Union. Its visit to Boston at the celebration of 
the 17th of June, 1875, was a distinct feature in the occurrences of that day. 
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pense, in its duties.* This proposal was generously refused by Mr. Cogdell, 
who offered him in turn a partnership on equal terms. The offer was 
accepted, and in March, 1804, the two gentlemen commenced practice 
together as law partners. The firm, however, did not continue long, for at 
the end of the following September, a severe storm raged over the whole 
of the lower country, and did much damage to the plantations, especially to 
the rice harvest. When Mr. Lowndes learned that his own valuable plan- 
tation had been well nigh ruined by the rains and winds, he felt obliged to go 
to it at once and direct in person the slow work of restoration. In taking 
leave of his partner, he modestly regretted that he had been of so little 
service to him. 

As he had never intended to pursue the practice of law as his profession 
in life, but rather to acquire the power to use it as a means to an end in the 
work of sound legislation, so he never returned to it. As early as 1806 he 
was engaged in the discussion of a subject, connected with international 
law, which bore directly upon the political questions of the day. England 
was then at war with France and her tributary states, and she had sought 
help in the great struggle by a grave violation of neutral rights. Her 
merchants, who had seen with alarm that the maritime trade of Europe 
was bestowing immense profits upon the commerce of America, made bitter 
and indignant complaint to Pitt. He speedily determined that neutral trade 
should cease. An interdict, by the issue of new orders in council, was put 
upon it, and American vessels with their cargoes were seized and confiscated. 
To support its action, the British ministry called at this time into its service 
able pamphleteers, and, among their productions, there was one of great 
influence and power, which attained a wide circulation, entitled “War in 
Disguise.” It was ascribed at first by some to Canning, by others to James 
Stephens, a lawyer of great ability, who was, in fact, its author. It was an 
ingenious and eloquent attempt to show that neutral trade was in effect the 
maintenance of war against England, and of all the political productions of 
the time was the best designed and fitted to make quick mischief between two 
countries peopled by the same race. The claims of England were discussed 
by Mr. Lowndes in a series of thirteen papers, which appeared in the 
Charleston Courier over the signature of “A Planter,” in the spring and 
summer of 1806. They were written with great clearness of language and 
force of reasoning; considered as the production of a very young man, 
they were not unworthy of the author’s later high reputation. They indicated 
the tendency of his mind to political discussion, and, in a larger view, the 
turn of thought and sentiment which was nerving the South to overcome 
all resistance to a declaration of war with England. These papers procured 
for their writer an election to the general assembly of the State from the 
Parish of St. Bartholomews’ in the autumn of 1806. 

Mr. Lowndes began his political career under some light shadows of 
annoyance in social life, for he supported, with a few other young men of his 
class, the Republican Party and the political principles of Jefferson. The 
old Federal leaders of the day were the recognized heads of society, and 
they resented the defection of their juniors as a revolt from sound principles 
and just authority. Every social influence was brought to bear upon young 
men of such striking promise as William Lowndes, Langdon Cheves and 
Joseph Allston, and compel their return to the Federal fold. Deaf to the 


* E.S. Thomas, “ Reminiscences of sixty-five years,” i. p. 104. 
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persuasion of their elders, these young gentlemen soon found that the 
principles they openly avowed caused them to be looked upon with aversion 
and distrust by the Federal authorities, and shut them out from much of the 
gaiety of town and country life. It was during the service of Mr. Lowndes 
in the Legislature, from 1806 to 1810, that the change was made in the 
basis of representation in the State, which lasted down to the abolition of 
slavery. 

The constitutions of 1776 and 1778 had apportioned the representation 
arbitrarily, and upon the basis of wealth alone. As the upper country increas- 
ed in population, a change became necessary, and, in 1809, the Legislature 
passed an act, providing that one half of the members of the lower house 
should be elected on the basis of population, and the other half on the basis 
of wealth. 

The history of all measures of political reform has shown how difficult 
it is to take the first steps, and how easy the solution of the riddle afterwards 
appears when the details of the question have been matured, and its various 
issues turned into one comprehensive measure. It then becomes a matter 
of some interest to know who was the author of the system of representation 
which served its purpose so well in South Carolina for more than fifty years, 
and secured her, by the ability and character of her congressional reputation, 
and the honest and dignified administration of her domestic concerns, so 
great an influence among her sister states. The authorship of the amend- 
ment has been attributed by some to Col. Blanding, and by others to Mr. 
Lowndes. Both were on the committee who reported it, but the original 
manuscript, interlined and corrected, was in the hand-writing of Mr. Lowndes.* 

The political nominations of 1810 were canvassed with an especial refer- 
ence to the attitude of candidates upon the all important question of the 
apprehended war with Great Britain. Mr. Lowndes’s views were already 
well known from his letters to-the Charleston Courier in 1806. He had no 
confidence in the shifts and expedients, the Embargo and Non-intercourse 
Acts of a former administration. He regarded them rather as the illusory 
schemes of a philosopher, than as the measures of a clearsighted statesman. 
The commerce they were created to defend, they tended in reality to destroy. 
The encroachments of England on Neutral Rights had continued in face of 
such enactments to increase, and had culminated at last on the attack of a 
British man-of-war on an American frigate in our own waters, in the 
summer of 1807. . 


* The late Mr. Francis J. Grayson made the question of the authorship of this amend- 
ment a subject of careful study, and wrote upon it an elaborate note, in which he reviewed 
the various arguments from time to time put forth in Carolina on behalf of the friends of 
Mr. Lowndes and Col. Blanding. His conclusions were wholly in favor of the claims of the 
former, and one of his reasons is so entirely in accordance with the conditions of the 
measure at the time it was under debate, previous to its passage, as to deserve great weight. 

Mr. Grayson was of opinion, that there was at that time a desire that Col. Blanding should 
be regarded as the head of the movement. It was important to conciliate the upper and 
middle country. It conduced “to this end that the measure should have the approbation of a 
judicious member from that quarter. Colonel Blanding was the man, less connected than 
any other with the conflicting parties of the State and commanding the confidence of all. 
He was willing to lend his aid to the proposed change, was put forward for that end, and 
gave his help in a mode that necessarily connected his name with it before the people.’ 

The reason here given is one that in its very nature would have occasioned great reserve 
on the part of Mr. Lowndes and his friends, and such as would prevent not only any recog- 
nition of his connection with the movement, but would even lead its friends to obtain the 
leadership of one who represented as distinctively, as did Col. Blanding, the other sections 
of the state. Yet it was due to Mr. Lowndes and to his subsequent distinguished reputation 
that the evidence of his claims should be preserved, and the declaration of Judge Huger, 
his colleague in the Legislature, who spoke from personal knowledge, and declared to Mr. 
—— _ Lowndes and not Blanding was the author, be authoritatively noted as it fell 

m ips. 
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‘ 

The pride of the American people had been then touched to the quick. 
In vain had Mr. Canning offered instant and ample apologies,—for it had 
been every where felt among the young, the bold, and the aspiring, that the 
very fact that such an occasion for apology should exist was in itself a 
disgrace. It was in this condition of the Southern mind that Mr. Lowndes 
received the nomination of the Republicans of the Beaufort and Colleton 
District, as Representative to the Twelfth Congress. He was elected in 
1810, and took his seat in obedience to the executive proclamation, in the 
early assembly of the House, on the 4th of November, 1811. South Caro- 
lina has neither before nor since introduced to the national service three such 
able men as William Lowndes, John C. Calhoun, and Langdon Cheves, 
whom she sent to Washington at this time—as new and untried members.” 

It was not in the nature of Mr. Lowndes to rush into the arena of debate 
with that eager haste for distinction, so often seen, since it is so natural to 
men of an acquired local reputation. He was master of himself and felt 
he could bide the worthy subject and the proper time. He had been named 
by the Speaker, Mr. Clay, second on the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures, a position which at once gave him influence in those days in 
shaping the business of the session. He was earnest and diligent in the 
advancement of all the measures of preparation for war, and made his first 
speech, 4th of January, 1812, in the support of the bill to provide an 
additional military force, by an addition to the army of twenty-thousand 
men, and he immediately followed it with another in support of an increase 
of the naval establishment, voting on this question during the long debate 
upon it for every amendment in favor of an heavy increase to our vessels of 
war, more than once finding himself upon the record in company with the 
Federalists under the lead of Josiah Quincy, rather than with his own party. 

The war spirit continued to increase in and out of Congress, despite the 
opinions of the older and more cautious politicians who were averse to it, 
and who had, in their opposition, the undivided support of the Executive 
and the Cabinet. Madison, indeed, viewed a declaration of war with no 
favor, and only gave at last to the deputation of his political supporters 
who, with Clay at their head, waited upon him in a body, and demanded it 
as the necessary condition of his renomination to the Presidency, a timid 
and reluctant assent. 

When the House re-assembled on the 2nd of November, 1812, Mr. 
Lowndes, who had already been elected to the ensuing Congress, was 
appointed to the Committee of Military Affairs, on which he served 
throughout the session as a zealous supporter of the war. He received in 
consequence, on the assembling of the Thirteenth Congress, 13th of December, 
1813, the appointment of Chairman of Committee on Naval Affairs, and on 
the 4th of January following, having reported a resolution of honors to the 
Navy, made in support of it a speech, brief, yet so eloquent and stirring that 
it was received and read with enthusiasm in every part of the country. Nor 
can this kindling address, so happily conceived and so forcibly delivered, be 
read to-day without emotion. It deserves, too, an especial attention from the 
extensive popularity it gave to its author. Mr. Lowndes spoke as follows: 


“T should be inexcusable if I were long to detain the committee from 
the vote—I hope the unanimous vote—which they are prepared to give 
upon the resolutions. The victories to which they refer are, indeed, of 
unequal magnitude and importance; but the least important of them, if 
it had been obtained by the subjects of any government on the continent 
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of Europe, would have been heard with admiration and rewarded with 
munificence. I refer to the action between the Enterprise and the Boxer, 
from which the public eye appears to be withdrawn by the greater 
magnitude and the confessedly superior splendor of a more recent victory. 
* * * Although Lieut. Burroughs was mortally wounded early in the 
action, yet the skill and gallantry with which he commenced it, leave no 
doubt that if he had been longer spared to the wishes and wants of his 
country, the same brilliant result would have been obtained under his com- 
mand ; while the ability, with which Lieut. McCall continued and complet- 
ed the contest, assures to him as distinguished a fame as if he had carried 
the vessel into action. The loss of a commander, indeed, may fairly be 
considered as rendering a victory more honorable to a successor, because it 
must render it more difficult: it may be expected to confuse, though it may 
not depress. 

“Of the victory of Lake Erie it is impossible for me to speak in terms 
which will convey any adequate conception of its importance, of the un- 
rivalled excellence of the officers, and of the gratitude of the country. 

“The documents referred to the committee sufficiently prove that superi- 
ority of force on the part of the enemy which would have insured their vic- 
tory, if it were not the appropriate character of military genius to refute the 
calculations which rely on the superiority of force. Nor was the victory 
obtained over an unskilful and pusillanimous enemy. The English officers 
were brave and experienced, and the slaughter on board their vessels before 
they were surrendered, sufficiently attests the bravery of their seamen. 
They were skiltul officers subdued by the ascendency of still superior skill. 
*  * * & * * * * Ss * * 


“There was one characteristic of this action which seems to me so strongly 
to distinguish it, that I cannot forbear to ask the attention of the commit- 
tee to it for a few moments. I know no instance in naval or military 
history, in which the success of the contest appeared so obviously to result 
from the personal act of the commander as in this. When the crew of Capt. 
Perry’s vessel lay bleeding around him; when his ship was a defenceless 
hospital, if he had wanted—not courage, which in an American officer forms 
no distinction—but if he had wanted that fertility of resource which ex- 
tracts from disaster the means of success and glory, I do not say, if he had 
surrendered his ship, but if he had obstinately defended her, if he had gone 
down wrapped in his flag; if he had pursued any other conduct than that 
which he did pursue, his associates might have emulated his desperate 
courage, but they must have shared his fate. The battle was lost. 

“ Now examine any other victory, however brilliant. If, in the battle of 
the Nile, Lord Nelson had fallen even by the first fire, does any man believe 
that it would have affected the result of the contest? In the battle of Tra- 
falgar he did fall, and Victory never for a moment fluttered from what was 
then her chosen eyrie—the British mast. And, not only in this view 
was the victory of Capt. Perry unrivalled, but in the importance even of 
its immediate consequences. I know none in the modern history of naval 
warfare that can be compared with it. An important territory immediately 


rescued from the grasp of English power—uppermost, Canada conquered, . 


or prepared for conquest; an ocean secured from the intrusion of every 
foreign flag ; a frontier of a thousand miles relieved from the hostility of 
the most dreadful foe that civilized man has ever known! Nay, further, 
Capt. Perry and his gallant associates have not only given us victory in one 
quarter, but shown us how to obtain it in another yet more important. 
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How deep is now the impression on every mind that we want but ships to 
give our fleet on the Atlantic the success which has hitherto attended our 
single vessels! We want but ships. We want then but ¢ime. Never had a 
nation, when first obliged to engage in the defence of naval rights by naval 
means—never had such a nation the advantages or the success of ours. The 
naval glory of other States has risen by continued effort—by slow gradation; 
that of the United States, almost without a dawn, has burst upon the world 
in all the sudden splendor of a tropical day. ‘To such men we can do no 
honor. All records of the present time must be lost,—history must be a 
fable or a blank,—or their fame is secure. To the naval character of the 
country our votes can do no honor, but we may secure ourselves from the 
imputation of insensibility to its merit—we can at least express our admira- 
tion and our gratitude.” 


The first measure of importance brought up at this session had been the 
new and stringent Embargo Act. It became a law on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, and provided for a strict embargo until the 1st of January, 1815, un- 
less hostilities ceased meanwhile. The news of the battle of Leipsic and 
Napoleon’s retreat across the Rhine, which was made known just before 
new-year’s day, 1814, caused an immediate agitation in favor of its repeal by 
all who were in favor of peace, and who dreaded the advent of English 
armies in Canada, when released from service in Europe by the fall of 
Napoleon then thought to be imminent. Lord Castlereagh had at the same 
time written to Monroe, then Secretary of State, to express the willing- 
ness of the British government to treat for peace. Nor was it long before 
the embargo act was found to injure the country, whose commerce it para- 
lyzed, and not the enemy, who had accumulated provisions for a whole year 
in advance. On the 14th of April, such was the pressure of the peace party, 
acting in concert with leading members who supported Mr. Lowndes in his 
opposition to any restrictions upon commerce, that the Act was repealed 
hardly four months after its passage. 

The bills which were passed under Mr. Lowndes’s influence at this ses- 
sion were laws—in aid of the naval establishment and the general system of 
national defence ; to authorize an increase of the marine corps, and the con- 
struction of floating batteries ; to allow rank to be bestowed on naval offi- 
cers for distinguished conduct ; to provide for the appointment of flotilla 
officers, for bounties for prisoners captured on the high seas and brought 
into port, and for pensions for the widows and children of those who were 
slain in action. 

Although the treaty between England and the United States had been 
signed on the 24th of December, 1814, the despatches of our Commissioners 
did not reach America, as is well known, till the 11th of the following 
February, more than a month after the battle of New-Orleans. As fast as 
the news of peace was made known, the sound of rejoicings everywhere 
filled the air, and the roads leading into the large cities were alive with 
people hurrying to behold illuminations or to listen to the congratulations 
of party leaders. 

The war had never been popular, for the sufferings and hardships it en- 
tailed had caused the grievances which led to it to be so far overlooked, that 
there were very few to grumble at their relinquishment by President Madi- 
son, in the final instructions to the American Commissioners. The country, 
however, soon saw and clearly understood that the reéstablishment of peace 
in Europe had removed that intense strain upon the resources of England 
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which had caused its government to wink at the impressment of seamen 
from vessels belonging to the United States and the consequent dishonor 
to their flag. The American army had got no great amount of glory by 
the war, but had rather given promise of future distinction by its gal- 
lantry at Chippewa and its steadiness at Lundy’s Lane. The navy had 
carried off the honors of the struggle, and was the popular arm of the ser- 
vice. Congressmen and politicians who had labored for it and supported it 
acquired an undoubted hold upon the favor of the people. ‘They were well 
nigh the only class of public men who did. 

Nor was England less willing to negotiate; for there had been from the 
outset a large party in the mother country, who, like the Federalists of the 
North, welcomed the treaty as “ the conclusion of a destructive war which 
wisdom and temper might have entirely prevented.” * 

The unwise project of invasion had been tried upon the northern and 
southern border of the union, and had failed through the victory of 
McDonough on Lake Champlain and Jackson at New-Orleans. While the 
defence of Canada and her supremacy upon the ocean were possible to Eng- 
land from the abundance and character of her resources, yet so distant was 
the scene of war, that she could only maintain hostilities at an enormous 
expenditure. Both countries desired peace so equally, that when peace was 
made, the contemporary historian wrote of the provisions of the treaty that 
“not the least notice was taken of any of the points at issue on the com- 
mencement of the war and which were the occasion of it; so that the con- 
tinuance of peace must depend either upon the absence of those circumstances 
which produced the disputes, or upon a spirit of reciprocal moderation and 
conciliation, the desirable fruit of dear-bought experience.” Tf 

In place of the circumstances which led to the dispute, a wise spirit of 
conciliation has arisen among the educated statesmen of either country, which 
is gradually spreading among the people of both nations, leading to a study 
of their independent as well as their long common histories, and removing 
many of the misconceptions which had naturally sprung into existence, like 
baneful weeds in neglected ground, between two branches of the same race 
so long widely separated, and whose only intercourse had been on little other 
than cold or hostile terms. 

While there were some among the public men who brought about the war, 
who suffered in popular opinion, it was the good fortune of Mr. Lowndes, 
from his diligence as chairman of the Naval Committee of the House, and his 
‘identification thereby, as it were, with the navy itself, to increase his repu- 
tation and strengthen the favor in which his name was held. 

On the 4th of December, 1815, Mr. Lowndes was placed at the head of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. He served as its chairman for three 
years, and until he staid away from Washington, in November, 1818, in 
order to avoid reappointment, not taking his seat until the second week of 
the session.t 

He voted for the reéstablishment of the United States Bank when the 
measure was carried by the Republican adoption of the Federal argument 
that it was a necessary financial instrument of the government. Few ques- 
tions have produced such violent controversy. The first bank had only re- 
ceived the approval of Washington, when the federal party was prepared to 


* Annual Register, vol. 57, p. 123. 
+ Ibid, p. 124. 
t Memoirs J. Q. Adams, iv. p. 174. 
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pass it over his veto.* The Republican party which had abolished it as un- 
consiitutional, were subsequently led by the embarrassments of the govern- 
ment during the war, the disorder of the currency, and the difficulty of 
taxation, to reverse their opinions and to regard its restoration as indis- 
pensable. At a later period, Mr. Lowndes, who had constantly supported 
the bank, defended its refusal to redeem the notes of one branch at any 
other,—whierever the holder might choose to present them,—and reviewed 
the whole subject of banking and exchange after a long study of the subject 
in a speech which was widely reprinted by the public journals. During the 
whole period of his service upon the Ways and Means, he was most diligent 
in committee, constant in attendance in the House, and a participant in every 
important debate. 

On the 16th of October, 1816, he was invited by Madison to become a 
member of his cabinet as Secretary of War, but declined the honor. In the 
following year he was again offered by President Monroe the War portfolio, 
but he preferred his position as the leader of the House, and it was given, 
on his second declination of it, to Calhoun. The President’s letter to Mr. 
Lowndes upon this subject has been preserved. It is interesting, since it 
serves to clearly indicate the considerations which formerly governed the 
selection of the cabinet. It reads : ' 


Confidential. Wasuinerton, May 31, 1817. 
Dear Sir: 

Having manifested my desire to draw into the administration, citizens 
of distinguished merit from each great section of the Union, and Gover- 
nour Shelby who was appointed Secretary of War from the State of Ken- 
tucky having declined the appointment, I consider myself at liberty to look 
to other parts for aid, from those best qualified to afford it. On you my 
attention has in consequence been fixed, and I beg you to be assured that 
your acceptance of that office will be highly gratifying to me from personal 
as well as public considerations. As I am about to leave the city and shall 
be absent some time, I will thank you to be so good as to transmit your 
answer to me under cover of Mr. Rush, who will forward it to me. 

I am, dear Sir, with great respect and esteem, 
Your Obd’t Sv’t, 
(signed) James Monroe. 


Mr. Lowndes also refused the mission to France, and again, a year later, 
the choice of the special missions to Constantinople and St. Petersburgh, 
which President Monroe, after consultation with John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State, had offered to him. 

In 1818, he spoke almost every week of the session upon a great variety 
of subjects, and never failed to command the undivided attention of the 
House. On the 30th of January, 1819, he reviewed the whole subject of 
the Seminole War, and the course pursued by General Jackson in Florida, 
in a long but close reasoned speech, taking the ground that if Congress were 
to suppress its disapprobation of the occupation of St. Marks and Pensacola, 
it would not serve to raise in any way the the military character of General 
Jackson, but that it would impair its own character, its reputation and its 
dignity. He was chairman of the Committee on Coins and on Weights and. 


* Letter of James Madison to William Lowndes. 
+ Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, vol. v. p. 77. 
VoL. xxx. 13a 
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Measures, and made upon these subjects numerous and elaborate notes, 
which show his thorough method of work in the preparation of reports to the 
House. He had, however, for a long time, over-tasked himself, and was 
obliged to leave Washington in the spring of 1819, suffering greatly from 
exhaustion. By the advice of his physicians he sought restoration to health 
in the entire relaxation of a sea voyage, and, on landing at Liverpool, re- 
ceived the thoughtful, cordial, aud generous welcome of an English gentleman, 
from the historian of the Medici, Mr. Roscoe. Intent upon self-improvement 
and knowledge, he remained at Liverpool until he had studied and re- 
corded in his note-book everything which struck his curious and active 
mind. He found in the docks, the system of labor, the workshops, the com- 
mercial regulations, both of statute and local enactment, subjects worthy of 
careful examination and study, to be afterwards made available in the com- 
mittee rooms of the Capitol. 

He met, on one occasion, at Liverpool, a gentleman with whom he had a 
long conversation, and, under the English custom of intercourse without in- 
troduction, they separated without receiving it. Mr. Lowndes had so 
impressed himself upon the other, that the latter went immediately to Mr. 
Roscoe and inquired who the stranger was, describing him as the tallest 
man he had ever seen, the most unassuming he had ever met, and, certainly, 
the man of the greatest intellect he had ever heard speak. “It is the great 
American Lowndes you have been talking with; come and dine with me 
to-morrow, and I will introduce you to him.” * 

The journey to London gave him an opportunity to observe the agricul- 
ture of the midland counties. He visited Newmarket, went through the 
stables, and wrote down in his note-book everything he could learn about the 
care and improvement of horse-flesh, which he thought could be usefully 
adopted on his own side of the Atlantic. At London, he took every oppor- 
tunity to visit the House of Commons, making the acquaintance of the par- 
liamentary leaders, and watching their conduct of public business. On his 
departure from London he went directly to Paris, and there dined with 
Humboldt at Mr. Gallatin’s table. He constantly attended the Chamber of 
Deputies, listened to their debates, and noted in his diary the characteristics 
of the Chamber, comparing it with the House of Commons. He thought its 
parliamentary rules well planned, and the French method of arresting de- 
bate by a direct vote to close the discussion seemed to him an improvement 
upon our own rule of the previous question. He travelled through France 
and Northern Italy, and returned to London after a tour through Holland 
and Belgium. Remaining but a short time in England on his way home, he 
took his seat on the 8th of December, two days after the assembly of the 
Sixteenth Congress. He received on the same day the appointment of chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. On the 22d of February, 
1820, he introduced a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, to author- 
ize the report of a bill to confer upon the family of Commodore Perry the 
same pension that they would have been entitled to receive had Perry fallen 
in the battle of Lake Erie, instead of surviving for a few short years to die 
of yellow fever at Port Spain. Mr. Lowndes’s speech on this occasion 
was written out by him on the evening after its delivery, at the request of 
his friend the Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee, of Massachusetts. It is noticeable 
as the only speech of the long series, comprehending every question of the 
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time, which he delivered during his congressional career, that ever received 
any revision at his hands.* As soon as the question upon the resolution had 
been put after he resumed his seat, John Randolph of Roanoke arose, to 
offer another resolution, the basis of the subsequent act, which provided not 
only for the support of Perry’s family, but also for the education of his 
children. His remarks, very characteristic of the man and strongly put, 
were prefaced by these opening words of compliment,—a thing rare at any 
time from him,—to Mr. Lowndes. “Mr. Speaker, I believe it will prove a 
very difficult undertaking for any member of this House to keep pace with 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina in the race of honor and 
public utility. It is certainly not possible for me to do so, for I have already 
been anticipated in a proposition which I desired to make to-day, because it 
is one eminently fit to introduce on this anniversary so inspiring to patriotic 
emotions.” 

Mr. Lowndes spoke at this session on the Missouri Compromise, against 
Mr. Clay’s resolutions on the Spanish treaty, and in opposition to the 
revision of the Tariff. When Mr. Clay resigned the speakership, at the 
opening of the second session in November, 1820, Mr. Lowndes became 
the candidate of his party against Mr. John W. Taylor, of New-York. At 
the close of the ballot on the second day of the session he lacked .but one 
vote of an election. Fourteen votes had been diverted by the candidacy 
of Gen. Smith, of Maryland, “a man ruined in fortune and reputation, yet 
who commanded votes enough,” as John Quincy Adams recorded in his 
diary on the evening of that day, “to defeat the election of Lowndes, a man 
of irreproachable character, amiable disposition and popular manners.” 

Mr. Taylor was chosen Speaker on the next ballot, and on the 23d 
of November, Mr. Lowndes, who had been appointed chairman of the 
select committee on the proposed constitution of Missouri, reported a bill for 
her admission to the Union. Its consideration was set down for the 6th of 
December, and the whole country awaited the debate with a deeper interest 
than it had given to any subject since the adoption of the constitution. It 
was the first great encounter on the question of slavery, and the South, more 
distinguished then in the superior weight and character of her delegations 
in the House, than at any other period of her long supremacy—if we accept 
the recorded opinion of him, then, too, illustrious in every branch of the 
public service, yet destined to attain his own most enviable honors years 
afterwards in that House as the worthiest champion of the North—the South, 
grasping the situation with the keenest comprehension of its magnitude, en- 
trusted the presentation and management of her cause to Mr. Lowndes, the 
wisest since he was the most moderate of all her public men. 

Of his speech, in opening the debate, there is left to us in the 
annals of Congress only an insufficient abstract. His opening sentences 
were lost to the official reporters of the House, as Mr. Benton tells us in his 
note upon the speech, by the movement of representatives from every part 
of the chamber, as they hurriedly changed their seats to get near the 
speaker, and catch every word that fell from his lips, “ Mr. Lowndes being 
one of those so rare in every assembly around whom members clustered 
when he rose to speak, that not a word should be lost where every word was 
luminous with intelligence and captivating with candor. This clustering 
around him, always the case with Mr. Lowndes when he rose to speak, was 
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more than usually eager on this occasion from the circumstances under 
which he spoke ;—the Union verging to dissolution, and his own condition 
verging to the grave.” * 

The debate lasted through the winter, and it was not till the 28th of 
February, 1821, that the State of Missouri was conditionally admitted to 
the Union, and the second Missouri question compromised like the first.t 

During the greater portion of the winter Mr. Lowndes was confined to 
his residence by severe illness, the premonition of the end to come two years 
later. The management of the Missouri question, owing to his inability to 
attend the House, was entrusted by him to Mr. Clay, who frequently con- ° 
ferred with him in his chamber in regard to it. The compromise became 
thus the work, as it was the fortunate opportunity of Henry Clay. He 
availed himself of the weakness of the Northern position to undermine it, 
and dissension was, for a few years, allayed. Mr. Lowndes spoke but rarely 
after his recovery, once or twice when able to attend the House on some 
point in the Missouri debate, and once in favor of an inquiry into the Bank- 
rupt Laws. He was under medical observation during the summer of 1821, 
and rallied somewhat before he returned to Washington, which was not 
until the 21st of December, nearly three weeks after the opening of the 
Seventeenth Congress, having once more kept away at the organization of 
the House to avoid the chairmanship of a committee. In the last week of 
December, at a caucus of the Legislature of South Carolina, he received its 
nomination for the Presidency. This movement of his native state was an 
entire surprise to him. His answer, which passed into a proverb, and was 
destined to be the speech by which he will be longest remembered, is best 
given in a letter to his wife, written at Washington, 6th January, 1822. 
“You have heard of the caucus nomination at Columbia. I hope you have 
not set your mind too strongly on being President’s lady. While you 
wish only a larger fence for the poultry yard, and a pond for the ducks, I 
may be able to gratify you, but this business of making a President either 
of oneself or of another I have no cunning at. We live in a terrible con- 
fusion. I thought when I came here the question was a fact confined to two 
persons, Mr. Crawford and Mr. Adams. Now, we have all the secretaries 
and at least two who are not to be named. As to the answer which I have 
made to the notification, here it is: ‘I have taken no step and never shall to 
draw the public attention upon me as a competitor for the Presidency. It 
is not in my opinion an office to be either solicited or declined.’” 

Mr. Lowndes served at this session on the Committee on the Mint and the 
Coinage, and spoke for the last time in Congress on the 22d of March, 1822, 
on a resolution authorizing an exchange of government bonds. 

He continued to decline in vigor, under the debilitating influence of disease 
and the method of treatment adopted in his case. The strength of the 
overworked statesman at length gave way entirely. He resigned in the 
autumn his seat in Congress, and sailed in October in the ship Moss, from 
Philadelphia. Accompanied by his wife and daughter, he hoped to find, in 
a longer absence from home, and in the choice of climate which Europe 
afforded, restoration of health. It was not thus to be. He grew rapidly 
worse, and died on the 27th of October, when he had been but nine days at 
sea. The news of his death, which occasioned universal concern and sorrow, 
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did not reach the United States till the 11th of January, 1823. Ten days 
later, on the 21st of the month, the House of Representatives, of which, at 
his dedth, he was not a member, and in which James Hamilton, Jr. already 
sat as his successor, passed the same resolutions of respect to his memory, 
and of mourning for his loss, which they would have done had he fallen 
like the second Adams upon its floor. The eulogies upon him of Hamilton, 
and Archer, and Taylor are among the most beautiful of such efforts. 
Hamilton declared that his wisdom was equalled only by his moderation, 
that he had less self-love and more self-denial than any other man he had 
known. Archer described his character as one in which the qualities that 
win esteem were blended in the happiest way with those that command it. 
Taylor, of New-York, affirmed that the highest and best hopes of the 
country had looked to William Lowndes for their fulfilment, that the Chief 
Magistracy would have been illustrated by his virtues and talents. “ During 
nine years,” said Mr. Taylor, “I have served with him on many important 
committees, and he never failed to shed new light on all the subjects to 
which he applied his vigorous and discriminating mind. To manners the 
most unassuming, to patriotism the most disinterested, to morals the most 
pure, to attainments of the highest order in literature and science, he added 
the virtues of decision and prudence so happily combined, so harmoniously 
united, that we knew not which most to admire, the firmness with which 
he pursued his purpose, or the gentleness by which he disarmed opposition. 
You, Mr. Speaker,” he concluded, “ will remember his zeal in sustaining 
the cause of our country in the darkest days of our late war. You cannot 
have forgotten—who that heard him can ever forget the impression of his 
eloquence in announcing the resolutions of thanks to the gallant Perry for 
the victory on Lake Erie? Alas! Alas! the statesman has joined the 
hero,—never—never again shall his voice be heard in this Hall.” 

Said the National Intelligencer of the following day: “ The tribute, which 
was yesterday paid to the memory of the lamented William Lowndes, is as 
honorable to the feeling of the House as it is to the memory of the deceased, 
The brief addresses, delivered on the occasion, were such as worthily became 
the speakers, and never perhaps was eulogy more justly or more disinter- 
estedly bestowed.” 

For the period of one month, in accordance with their resolution, the 
House wore, as a badge of mourning, crape upon the left arm. This aetion, 
which had been without precedent in the annals of the House, has served as 
its example since that time, on the few occasions that the House has been 
called upori to pay especial honor to the memory of a great citizen who was 
not at the time of his death a member of their own body. 

Not less deep and earnest than the tributes of the House were the later 
words of Mr. R. H. Wilde, subsequently Professor of the University of 
Louisiana, in his “Sketches of Members of the Fourteenth Congress.” 

“Preéminent, yet not more proudly than humbly preéminent among 
them was a gentleman from South Carolina, now no more: the purest, the 
calmest, the most philosophical of our country’s modern statesmen, one no 
less remarkable for gentleness of manners and kindness of heart than for 
that passionless unclouded intellect which rendered him deserving, if ever 
man deserved it, of merely standing by and letting reason argue for him. 
The true patriot, incapable of all self-ambition, who shunned office and 
distinction, yet served his country faithfully because he loved her,—he, I 
mean, who consecrated by his example the noble precept so entirely his own, 
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that the first station in the Republic was neither to be sought after nor 
declined, a sentiment so just and so happily expressed that it continues to 
be repeated because it cannot be improved.” 

Nor is the deliberate opinion of the graver historian less warm. Benton, 
who said of Mr. Lowndes, that his opinion had a weight never exceeded by 
that of any other American statesman, who wrote at a period when almost 
all who had ever served with him in Congress had passed away, and whose 
personal acquaintance with him had been but slight, since he commenced 
his own long career at the time that declining health had led to Mr. 
Lowndes’s resignation, devotes to his character and influence one of the 
opening chapters of his work. 

“All that I saw of him confirmed the impression of the exalted character 
which the public voice had ascribed to him. Virtue, modesty, benevolence, 
patriotism, were the qualities of his heart; a sound judgment, a mild, 
persuasive elocution were the attributes of his mind; his manners gentle, 
natural, cordial, and inexpressibly engaging. He was one of the galaxy, 
as it was well called, of the brilliant young men whom South Carolina sent 
‘to the House of Representatives at the beginning of the war of 1812,— 
Calhoun, Cheves, Lowndes,—and was soon the brightest star in that 
‘constellation. * * * He was the moderator as well as the leader of the 
House, and was followed by its sentiment in all cases in which inexorable 
party feeling or some powerful interest did not rule the action of the mem- 
bers, and even then he was courteously and deferentially treated. It was so 
the only time I ever heard him speak,—session of 1820-21, and on the 
inflammable subject of the admission of the State of Missouri. His death 
was a public and national calamity.”* 

When Mr. Clay was asked, towards the close of his long life, by Colonel 
John Lee, of Maryland, who, of all the public men he had known, was in 
his opinion the greatest, he replied that it was difficult to decide among the 
many whom he had been associated with, but, said he, “ I think the wisest 
man I ever knew was William Lowndes.” 

Ex-President Van Buren, towards the end of that work which occupied 
his later years, and which he did not live to see published,f in speaking of 
‘the protective system, which had its origin in the prolific mind of Hamilton, 
says: “The enforcement of Hamilton’s recommendations was reserved for 
the close of the war of 1812, a period of which I have already spoken as 
one which brought on the political stage a new class of Presidential aspirants, 
members of a succeeding generation and unknown to Revolutionary fame. 
Among the most prominent of these stood Crawford, Clay, Calhoun, Adams, 
Webster and Lowndes,—the latter, perhaps, the most likely to have suc- 
ceeded, if his useful life had not been brought to a premature close.” 

Such are some of the opinions given of this most highly gifted man. He was 
a descendant, let it be here said, of the same family as was his distinguished 
namesake, William Lowndes, Secretary of the Treasury to Queen Anne. 
This statesman, the author of the British funding system, rose to influence 
-of the first rank by service upon the Committee of Ways and Means in the 
House of Commons. By a curious and striking coincidence, a century 
Jater, the subject of our sketch, as chairman of a similar committee in the 
‘House of Representatives, earned the same designation in the annals of the 
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United States that the other had won as the “ Ways and Means Lowndes ” 
of the Parliamentary History of England, and thus, long ago, there sprang 
from the old manor house of Legh Hall in Cheshire, offshoots of that 
family, which had been even then long associated with its walls, that were 
destined to carry in after time their common name high into the councils 
of each of the great families of the English race. 

To the student of the constitutional history of the United States, the life 
and character of William Lowndes, although it may be utterly forgotten 
among the people, will always have a peculiar interest from the numerous 
possibilities which associate themselves with it and which were extinguished 
at his death. He was called “an old statesman” by the press, and yet he 
was but forty when he died. He had never served the country but as a 
member of the lower House of Congress, rejecting in turn the summons of 
Madison and Munroe to their cabinets, and the offers of three foreign mis- 
sions, yet it is safe to say that the Union has never, in this the first century 
of its independence, lost another statesman of his age who made so deep an 
impression upon its affection and judgment, and who left so enviable a fame. 
His last public act, as it might be called, such is the temper of the Republic 
towards all who have incurred her suspicion of unduly striving for the Pre- 
sidency, and in such sharp contrast was his attitude to that assumed by his 
three great contemporaries, Webster, Clay, and Calhoun,—the dignified 
position he took in reference to his nomination,—won for him a feeling of 
persenal admiration, even from his opponents, which was expressed long 
afterwards in conversation and private correspondence whenever his char- 
acter and attainments were the subject of affectionate and interesting 
reminiscence. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Lowndes was remarkable ; for his stature 
exceeded six feet and six inches, and he was as slender as he was tall. 
Though loose limbed he managed his length easily. His features were 
large, while the face was thin, long and pale. He was habitually grave and 
thoughtful, and never relaxed into idle conversation or even social raillery, 
yet—comitate condita gravitas—he was neither solemn nor severe, and his 
smile, though rare, was said to be inexpressibly engaging. His habitual 
seriousness was relieved by the presence of his children, and he was always 
cheerful when they were with him or came to be tossed in his long arms. 
Present or absent, says Mr. Grayson, they were objects of tender solicitude. 
He found time to correspond with them even during the labors attendant 
upon a session of Congress, and watched their progress as evidenced by 
their letters. He urged them to be diligent by appeals to their filial affec- 
tion rather than to their desire of emulation. His manners and address 
were full of dignity, and he was as invariably courteous in private life as he 
was in his public career. How distinctively he may be said to have earned 
his public reputation for these qualities we have already seen, yet it is well 
to notice the valuable opinion of the distinguished historian of the Aboli- 
tion Party, the late Vice-President of the United States, who speaks of Mr. 
Lowndes “as one of the ablest and certainly one of the most courteous and 
moderate Southern statesmen.”* 

While sought in society by its most conspicuous members, and honored 
by the friendship of his elders in years and station, he was always a peculiar 
favorite of men and women younger than himself. He had from natural 
modesty rather than from cultivation that faculty of deferent attention to 
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others which wins in social intercourse at once confidence and regard. The 
late Mr. John Ravenel sometimes told the following anecdote in illustration 
of the attachment Mr. Lowndes inspired among young people :—Mr. 
Ravenel was the pupil of a Major Wilson, a surveyor, and had been sent 
by him into the neighborhood of El Dorado, the estate of General Thomas 
Pinckney. He was at once asked by the General to his house. A youth and 
a stranger, he felt and perhaps betrayed something of natural embarrass- 
ment incidental to his position in the company at General Pinckney’s table, 
when a tall gentleman, who was entirely unknown to him, engaged his at- 
tention, and delighted him by the charm of his manner, and by his agreeable 
conversation. He soon learned that the tall gentleman was his host’s son-in- 
law, and the leader of the congressional delegation of his State.* As he 
was considerate and attentive to others, he was modest in his own share of 
conversation; and, while insensibly guiding it, never took the exclusive con- 
trol which would so often have been willingly accorded him. Conversation in 
his presence never became monologue. He was in no sense disputatious, 
and talked for the sake of truth and not for victory. Whether in the draw- 
ing-room, in committee, or in the House, he never became heated nor vehe- 
ment, but turned an angry disputant by calm remark and gentle manner. 

When once asked by a gentleman long noted for colloquial skill, what but 
failure would be the fate of the American Republic; what would be the 
condition of things when there came to be more than thirty states; how 
could faction be controlled, where could safeguards be found in a democracy 
to protect the liberties of the people, Mr. Lowndes, to whom it would have 
been easy as one hopeful of the Union to reply in “ glittering generalities,” 
quietly observed, “ That the people of that future time would be so much 
better informed than he could be of the evils approaching and their reme- 
dies, that he was entirely content to leave the whole subject for them to 
examine and arrange.” 

Without despising popular opinion, he placed no great value either on 
its praise or its censure, and was entirely undisturbed by the occasional 
attacks of party journals. It was Mr. Rutledge who related of him the 
story that once, while on a journey with Mr. Lowndes through Pennsyl- 
vania, they stopped a short time at a village, and that a stranger to them 
in the hotel, who seemed to be a prominent character in the town, after 
listening to their conversation, came up to Mr. Lowndes and asked him as 
a favor to run his eye over a communication he had prepared for the coun- 
try newspaper and give him the benefit of his corrections. Mr. Lowndes, 
on reading the article, found it to be an attack upon the administration and 
its leading supporters, and especially virulent upon himself. He corrected 
and returned the paper without intimating who he was, and then asked the 
writer what reason he had for abusing Mr. Lowndes. “None at all,” was 
the reply, “but I don’t believe any man ever possessed so many good qua- 
lities as are imputed to him by all parties.” + From this slight incident we 
may infer his estimate of popular censure and applause. 7 

His oratory was easy, unaffected, and refined in manner. It made a deep 
impression upon his audience by its contrast with the more florid style of 
the period in which he lived. In the State House at Columbia he was 
always heard with profound attention. His manner was calm and persua- 
sive, his action subdued, his style clear and flowing, his voice good but not 
strong. He made no questionable rhetorical flights, but seemed to the 
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listener to be animated solely with the desire to ascertain and enforce the 
truth. He was remarkable in debate for a candor that never failed to see 
and acknowledge the strength of an opponent’s argument. He would freely 
admit what an inferior mind would have striven only to elude, and would 
always concede all that his adversary’s argument could demand. His prac- 
tice in debate was to state at the outset, fully and clearly, the strong points 
of the speech to which he had risen to reply. Mr. Alfred Huger related 
that, on some occasions, Mr. Lowndes would put his adversary’s argument 
with such force that his own friends would become alarmed lest he might 
fail to pull down what he had so firmly erected. The fear was needless, 
even on the occasion when John Randolph of Roanoke, who was opposed 
to him, had declared aloud on the floor of the House, as Mr. Lowndes went 
on, that the speaker had entrapped himself and would never answer his 
own argument. Mr. Randolph, however, at the end of the speech, admitted 
that he had been mistaken. 

Fortunate as Mr. Lowndes was in his public career, he was not the less 
happy in his private relations. No censure ever assailed his domestic life, 
for he was known of all men to be pure. 

Mr. Lowndes married, , 1802, Elizabeth-Brenton, daughter of 
General Thomas Pinckney.* By this lady, who died in July, 1857, Mr. 
Lowndes had : 

i. Rawtins,® b. 1804; m. ———, 1827, Emma-Raymond Hornby, and 
died s. p. ——, 1834. 
18. ii. Taomas-Prnckney,® b. Oct. —, 1808. 
iii. Repecca-Morrte,® b. , 1810; m. June 16, 1829, to Edward-L. 
me of the Navy, and has issue : 
i. ARRIOTT-Horry,’ m. , 1851, St. Julien-Ravenel, and 
has issue : 
i. Harriott-Rutledge,” b. 1852. 
ii. Anna-Eliza,” b. 1853. 
iii. John,” b. 1856. 
iv. Elizabeth-Rutledge,” b. 1857. 
v. Edward-Rutledge,” b. 1859. 
vi. St.-Julien,” b. 1861. 
vii. Frances-Gualdo,” b. 1865. 
viii. Francis-Gualdo,” b. 1869. 
ix. Helen-Lowndes,” b. 1872. 
ii. Exizapera-Princxngy,’ b. 1842 ; died in infancy. 


12. Rawzins* Lownpes, now the senior representative of the family 
which has been the subject of this sketch, was educated at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, which he entered August 31,1816. He 
was graduated 1st July, 1820, and promoted in the Army to the rank of 2d 
Lieutenant, Corps of Cavalry. He was stationed at Fort Moultrie in the 
winter of 1820, and was on topographical duty in 1821, in the valley of the 
Missouri, at that time a pathless waste of prairie. He was appointed Aide- 


* Thomas Pinckney was born in Charleston, 23d October, 1750. The child of wealthy 
parents, he received a thorough classical education in England. He was conspicuous at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, and on the assumption by Gates of the command of the 
Southern Army was appointed his aide. When the army was defeated at the battle near 
Camden, Major Pinckney, whose leg had been shattered by a musket ball, was taken 
prisoner. He succeeded General Moultrie as Governor of South Carolina in 1787. In 1792 
he received the appointment of Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, and in 1794 was 
sent with the same rank to Spain to treat in reference to the navigation of the Mississippi. In 
1800 he was chosen Member of Congress. At the commencement of the second war with 
England, Dearborn, having received the appointment of Commander-in-Chief, and been 
assigned to the Northern Army, Pinckney was commissioned as Major General and placed 
in command of the Southern Department. At the end of the war he retired to his planta- 
tion, El Dorado, where he died on the 2d of November, 1828. 
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de-Camp, with the rank of Major, to Brevet-Major General Gaines, July 
1, 1821, and remained on the staff of this officer till Dec. 31, 1830, when 
he resigned from the army, and returned to Carolina. 

Here at his plantation, The Strip, on the North Santee River, for a pe- 
riod of thirty years, Major Lowndes resided during a portion of each year, 
returning to his town residence in New-York in the spring. In 1860, hay- 
ing purchased a small estate on the east bank of the Hudson, near to and 
between the old family seats of the Livingston family, into which he had 
married, he gave up his town residence, and, a few months later, in April, 
1861, was forced to abandon his Carolina estate to swift destruction from 
neglect and the plunder of marauders, when the sea coast of the state 
became the scene of active war. 

Since the year 1861, Major Lowndes has resided upon the Hudson Riv- 
er. He married, October 24, 1826, Gertrude-Laura, daughter of Maturin 
Livingston and Margaret Lewis his wife, only daughter and heiress of 
Morgan Lewis,* a Major General in the Army in the last war with England, 
son of Francis Lewis, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
by her has issue : 


i. Jutra-Livineston,? m. May 19, 1853, William-Augustus James, of 

Lynwood, near Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, and had issue : 
i. Wrii1am-Lownpes,”° b. June 1, 1855. 
Mrs. James died January 26, 1875. 

ii. Mary-Livineston,® m. January 31, 1855, John-Pyne March, son of the 
late Charles March, of Greenland, New-Hampshire. By her husband, 
who died November 25, 1873, she had issue: 

i. Cuarzes,!° b. September 23, 1856. 
ii. Cement,’ b. November 21, 1862. 

iii. GzrtrupE-Lewis,® b. September 22, 1833; d. October 26, 1834. 

iv. ANNE,’ m. George-B. Chase, of Boston [Harv. Coll. 1856], son of the 
late Theodore Chase, of Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, and afterwards 
of Boston, and has issue : 

i. Srepnen,’? b. January 30, 1863. 
ii. GertrupE-LownpEs. 

v. Harriert-Lownpes,’ m. April 27, 1859, Eugene Langdon, son of the late 

Walter Langdon, of Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, and has issue : 


* Upon the east wall in St. James’s Church, Hyde-Park-on-Hudson, N. Y., there is a mura] 
tablet with this inscription : 

To the Memory of 

Major General Morean LEwis, 
Younger son of 

Francis Lewis, 
A Signer of the Declaration of Independence : 

Born in New York, Oct. 16, 1754, 

Died April 7, 1844. 
In 1775, he enlisted as a volunteer in the army investing Boston. 
In 1777, he served under General Gates, as Chief of his Staff, 
and received the surrender of Burgoyne. 
He conducted the retreat from Ticonderoga, 
led the advance at Stone Arabia, 
and was in active service till the close of the war. 


In 1783, he commenced the practice of the Law, 
and became Attorney General, Chief Justice, and 
Governor of his Native State. 

Under his administration the foundation was laid for our public school fund. 
In 1812, as Major General, he served through the second war. 
He was, for many years, Senior Warden of this Church, 
and at the period of his death, was President of the Cincinnati, 
and Grand Master of the Masons. 

Warned by advancing years, with a mind unimpaired, 

He retired from public life to the quiet of his family, 
Where living and beloved, he went down to the grave 

In a good old age, and in the fulness of honors. 
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i. Marron.?° ii. ANNE-~LOWNDEs.?° 


Mr. Langdon died Februrary 22, 1866. Mrs. Langdon m. second, 
November 2, 1872, Philip Schuyler, of New-York. 


13. Tsomas* Lownpes was graduated at Harvard College, 1824; m. 
February 12, 1828, Allen, daughter of Henry and Margaret Deas, of 
Charleston, by whom he had issue: 

i. Henry,’ b. January 29, 1829. ii. Saran-[on.® 
iii. Toomas,® b. September 26, 1842; d. 18—. 
Mr. Lowndes died July 8, 1833. 


14. Wirtram-Pricre® Lownpes, educated at New-Haven, and after- 
wards at Columbia College, South Carolina; m. October 30, 1833, Susan- 
Mary-Elizabeth, daughter of Maturin and Margaret (Lewis) Livingston, of 
Staatsburgh, New-York, who died in New-York, February 10, 1875. By 
her he had issue : 

i. Marcarert,® m. June 6, 1865, Edward-Henry Costar, of the City of New- 
York, and has issue. 

ii. Francis-Lewis,® b. August 8, 1837 ; now a Councillor-at-Law, of the City 
of New-York. 

iii. Witt1am,® b. August 1, 1843 ; m. May 22, 1875, Katherine-Grant, daugh- 
ter of Daniel am, of New-York. 


15. CHARLEs-TipymMan® Lownpes, m. December 31, 1829, Sabina-E]- 
liott, daughter of Daniel-Elliott and Isabella Huger, by whom he had issue: 


i. Danret-Hucer,® b. February 27, 1832; d. August 1, 1832. 

ii. Danret-Hucer,® b. June, 1833; d. January 9, 1835. 

iii. Mary-Hvucer,® m. Edward-Laight Cottenet, of New-York, and has issue. 

iv. Rawuins,® b. July 23, 1838; m. , Sarah, daughter of General 
John-S. Preston, of Virginia, now a resident on the family estate, Oak- 
lands Parish of St. Bartholomew’s, South Carolina. 

v. Saprna-Hucer,’ m. William-Harleston Huger, M.D., of Charleston. 

vi. Ewwa-HuceEr.® 


16. Ricnarp-Henry*® Lownpes, entered the Navy in 1831, served on 
the Brazils in the Lexington, as Aide to Com. A.-J. Dallas, in the Con- 
stellation, and as Aide to Com. Hull, in the Ohio, when flag-ship of the 
Mediterranean Squadron. Mr. Lowndes resigned in 1842. He m. Nov. 
10, 1845, Susan-Middleton Parker, daughter of John and Emily (Rut- 
ledge) Parker, of Charleston, and has issue : 

i. Carouing,? m. Noy. 10, 1870, Dominic-Lynch Pringle, son of the Hon. 
John-Julius and Jane [Lynch] Pringle, and by him has issue. 

ii. Ricuarp-Ion,’ b. Dec. 13, 1847; m. Nov. 15, 1870, Alice-Izard, dau. of 
Ralph-Izard and "s) ow [Izard] Middleton, and has issue : 

i. Wituram,” b. Aug. 10, 1872. 

iii. Emmy-Rurieper,’ m. Noy. 7, 1874, Charles-Petigru Allston, son of the 
Hon. R.-F.-W. and Adele (Petigru) Allston, and by him has issue. 

iv. Witt1am-AIKkEn,® b. April 20, 1856; d. April 23, 1863. 


17. Epwarp-Rutitepce® Lownpes, m., 1833, Mary-Lucia Guerard, 
and by her had issue : 


i. James,® b. Jan. 6, 1835; was uated at South Carolina College, Dec. 
1854, and afterward a student at Heidelburg. Councillor-at-Law ; 
served on the staff of the Confederate Army ; resumed the practice, of 
the law as partner of the Hon A. G. Magrath, in Charleston, in 1866 ; 
pow a member of the bar of the District of Columbia, and resides at 
Washington. 

ii. Epwarp,? b. 1836; m. Celestina Fuller, and had : 

i. Epwarv-Rurizpes.” ii. Rawwins.!° __ iii. Axice.'° 
iii. Mary-Luciu.’ ivy. Emmy.® y. Exizapern.’ vi. Sopnia-Pzrcy.?® 
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vii. Jutia,? m. William Hamilton. viii. Mary-Rurs.® 
ix. CaTHERINE-HamILTon.?® 


Mr. Lowndes died 1853. 


18. THomas-Pinckney® LownpDEs, m. , 1829, Margaret-M., 
daughter of William and Martha (Blake) Washington, of Charleston, and 
granddaughter of Colonel William Washington, of the Revolutionary Army. 
By whom he had: 

i. Jane-Wasnineton,? m. May 18, 1854, Robert-William Hume, and 
has issue : 

i. Mary-Morse,” b. 1858. 

ii. Maroaret-Lownpes,” b. 1859. 
iii. W1i11am-Lownpes,” b. 1863. 

iv. Jane-WasuHineton,’® b. 1871. 

ii. Wuturam,? b. 1832; d. at Heidelberg, Germany, 1856. 

iii. THomas-Pincxney,® b. Feb. 22, 1839; m. Nov. 9, 1865, Anne-Branford 
Frost, daughter of the Hon. Edward Frost, of South Carolina, and 
Harriet-Horry his wife, by whom Mr. Lowndes has issue : 

i. Harriet-Horry,” b. Oct. 1866. 

ii. Marcaret-WasuHincTon,” b. May, 1869. 
iii. Wutiram,” b. Oct. 1871. 

iv. Epwarp-Frost,” b. March, 1874. 


Mr. Lowndes died in 1838. 


Bardsley, in his work on surnames, derives the name of Lowndes from 
the old English word of launde, which “signified a pretty and rich piece of 
grassy sward in the heart of a forest, what we should now call an open 
wood, in fact. Thus it is we term the space in our gardens within the 
surrounding shrubberies lawns. 
“ Chaucer says of Theseus on hunting bent— 
To the Jaunde he rideth him ful right, 
There was the hart wont to have his flight. 

“Tn the ‘Morte Arthur,’ too, we are told of hunting— 
At the hartes in these hye laundes. 


“This is the source of more surnames than we might imagine. 

“ Hence are sprung our ‘ Launds,’ ‘Lands,’ ‘ Lowndes,’ ’’* etc. 

In a list of ninety-nine wills of persons of this name proved, in the 
probate court at Chester, between the years 1586 and 1768, the writer found 
the names variously spelled, viz.: Lounds, Lownes, Lounde, Lowndes, 
Lound, Lounde, Lownds, Loundes. The first of the spellings here given 
occurs in the will of Roger Lounds of Sandbach, and the last, which has been 
the form in general use for now more than a century, is found in that of John 
Lowndes of Cranage. 


Arms oF Rawiins Lownpes, President of South Carolina in 1778. 
Quarterly of six. 
Lownpves.—Argent fretty azure, on a canton gules a lion’s erased, or. 
WE Lp.— Azure, a fesse nebule, between three crescents, ermine. 
WETTENHALL.—Vert—a cross engrailed, ermine. 
LiversaGe.—Argent, a chevron between three plough-shares erect, sable. 
Wuetock.—Argent, a chevron between three catherine wheels, sable. 
Raw ivs.f 
* “Our English Surnames,” by Charles Wareing Bardsley, M.A. 
+ It has not been possible to ascertain with certainty the seal of the St. Kitts family of this 
name. In tropical climates wax impressions are rarely used, and can never be preserved. 


A wafer impression from the seal of Mr. Henry Rawlins is too faint to authorize any descrip- 
tion of the arms of his family. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New-ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL 
. Society, January 5, 1876. 


* GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


I acknowledge most gratefully the honor conferred on me by the 
election which has just taken place, nor can I be unmindful of these 
oft-repeated expressions of your confidence and respect. But when 
I see around me so many who are entitled to this distinction, I feel, 
in deference to their long services and eminent qualifications, a deli- 
cacy in occupying the chair to their exclusion. But, gentlemen, we 
have been so long associated together, I shall not rudely sever the 
official relations which have existed. between us, and which have 
been to me of a most honorable and agreeable character. Nothing, 
however, would induce me to accept of it again but your assur- 
ance that my services are useful, and your pledges of codperation 
in the discharge of my duties. 


By the reports of the various committees, it will be seen that the 
Society is in the same flourishing condition as of late years, and 
that although our income has not been increased the last year, it has 
been able to meet all its responsibilities by adhering, as before, 
strictly to the principle of limiting its expenses to its annual receipts. 
I should not forget to keep before the public the fact that all the 
duties performed by our officers and committees, with the exception 
of the Librarian and his assistant, are performed without compen- 
sation ; and I cannot disguise the fact that with the constant growth 
of the Society and the increase of its library, these duties are becom- 
ing more and more responsible and arduous; and, while we would 
ever remember with a lively sense of gratitude those who contributed 
to erect this House and to found a library-fund, I trust the day is 
not far distant, when by bequests or donations the Society may be 
able to render some compensation for these services, and to place 
itself in a still higher sphere and on a wider plane of usefulness. 
Nor can I doubt that with the return of prosperous times, funds will 
be forthcoming from the numerous friends whose sympathy and inter- 
est have been so often manifested in our behalf. The contributions of 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts and curiosities have been numerous. 
Of books alone, there have been presented nearly thirteen hun- 
dred bound volumes, many of which are quite rare, making this 
addition to our library more valuable than that of any former years. 

In this connection I take great pleasure in stating that while 
writing the foregoing paragraph, I was informed that a lady lately 
deceased,—a warm friend of the Society, and a subscriber to the 
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Historical and Genealogical Register,—left by will a bequest of 
several thousand dollars for the endowment of our library. I re-- 
serve to the close of my remarks the formal announcement of the 
termis of the bequest.’ 

And now in these days of centennial celebrations, let us refer very 
briefly to the history of our own Society, and thus at the commence- 
ment of the second century of the republic, set up another milestone 
to mark our progress on the road of time. Thirty-one years ago last 
October, five gentlemen met in this city to counsel together how 
they could best promote a taste for antiquarian, historical and gene- 
alogical research. This resulted in the establishment and incorpora- 
tion of the New-EneLanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Society. 
Well does Mr. Slafter remark in his admirable discourse in 1870, 
at the Quarter-Centennial Celebration of this Society: “Our grati- 
tude is due to these five gentlemen who entered into the primary 
organization, and tothem must the honor be accorded of giving form 
to the idea and method of historical study inaugurated in this Society, 
and on which its whole fabric has been firmly and persistently 
reared.” 

In all new enterprises, the first thing to be done is to create a 
public sentiment favorable to the object, and this was one of the 
chief purposes of the founders of this Society. But this was a work 
of time, and strange as it may now seem, there was, as Mr. Slafter 
says, “a deep-seated prejudice lurking everywhere in the New-Eng- 
land mind against the cultivation in any degree of ancestral or 
family history. It was regarded as an infringement upon good taste 
to speak of our ancestors with any fervent interest, at least beyond 
the family circle.” But thanks to an enlightened age, that false 
modesty and unnatural regard, has yielded to the higher and nobler 
sentiment of filial love and reverence for those who have made us 
what we are. Thus has been wrought out by the influence of this 
and kindred associations an entire change in the public mind, until 
the pride of honorable ancestry and a worthy life are referred to as 
the natural and generic influences of physical, intellectual and moral 
character. 

But while we have these subjects of congratulation in the progress 
and prosperity of the Society, and the general interest it has 
awakened in behalf of the objects it seeks to promote, we have other 
considerations which move the fountains of sorrow and call for our 


1 At the close of his address, Mr Wilder read the as letter from Edward Russell, 
Esq., to Col. Albert H. Hoyt, dated Boston, Jan. 4, 1876: 


I herewith send you the extract from the Will of my late wife, Mrs. Mary W. Russell, 
which relates to her bequest to the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. Itis 
as follows : 

“I give, devise and bequeath to the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, of 
Boston aforesaid, the sum of three thousand dollars ($3,000) to constitute a fund, the in- 
come of which to be used for the purchase of English county histories and genealogies for 
the library of said ict the said three thousand dollars to be paid from the legacy | be- 
longing to me, of which Mrs. Cheever Newhall has the income during her natural life.” 
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condolence and sympathy. In my last annual address I stated 
that the Society had been called during the previous year to mourn. 
the loss of a larger number of those who had held official relations 
with us than in any year since its organization. Among them were 
six who had held the office of Vice-President or Honorary Vice- 
President of the Society. And now I have the sad duty to state 
that the death-reaper is still at work, and the loss of members the 
past year has been still greater than in any one year before. Dur- 
ing this period we have been called to part with two ex-Presidents, 
Samuel Gardner Drake, A.M., and Winslow Lewis, M.D. ; also with 
two Vice-Presidents, the Hen. William A. Buckingham, LL.D., of 
Connecticut, and the Hon. Hampden Cutts, A.M., “of Vesmesit: and 
one Honorary Vice-President, the Hon. Increase A. Lapham, LL.D. , 
of Wisconsin. 

Nor can I stop here. Still another is to be added to the starred 
roll of worthies which graces our list of deceased members. I refer 
to our associate member, Henry Wilson, Vice-President of the 
United States, whose services and official relations with our Com- 
monwealth and country have given to his name an immortality on 
earth, to whose mortal remains such distinguished honors have been 
paid as they passed through the capitals of other states to our own, 
there to receive the universal plaudit of “well done good and faithful 
servant.” Mr. Wilson had won imperishable renown for his integ- 
rity of character as a statesman, his sympathy for the oppressed, 
and will ever be remembered as a blessing to his country and a bene- 
factor to his race. As Moses went up to Nebo Mount there to 
close his pilgrimage on earth, so Henry Wilson went up to the capital 
of his nation, where he had labored so many years for the welfare 
of his country, there to close his mission, there to wrap the drapery 
of his couch about him ad gently fall asleep. 

The whole number of deaths for the year 1875, as will be geen 
by the report of the Historiographer, is thirty-eight. The united 
ages of these is twenty-seven hundred and forty years and nine 
months, being an average of seventy-two years, one month and 
fifteen days, an average of more than two years beyond the bounds 
of life allotted to man 1 by the inspired Psalmist. 

Special notice has been taken with appropriate resolutions and 
remarks in regard to the decease of Senator Buckingham, Mr. Cutts, 
Mr. Drake, Dr. Lewis, Dr. Lapham and Mr. Wilson. Memoirs 
of many of those who have died during the last year have also 
been read by the Historiographer, the Rev. Samuel Cutler, which, 
with biographies of members, have been published in the New- 
En@Lanp HistToricaL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, thus preserv- 
ing a record of the lives of those who have left us for higher spheres. 

Delegations from this Society, with the President and other officers, 
attended the funerals of Messrs. Drake, Lewis, Wilson, and of other 
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members who had fallen on their way. Since the establishment of 
our Society in 1845, the number of deaths of members, honorary, 
corresponding and resident, has been about four hundred and fifty. 
These have all gone before us. 
** We a little longer wait, 
But how little none can know.” 

Let us remember, however, with gratitude, that the same Al- 
mighty Disposer of events who has removed these friends and co- 
workers, has spared us to labor together for the advancement of our 
cause and the benefit and brotherhood of mankind. But time is 
hurrying us on to our end. Soon the recording angel will inscribe 
our names with theirs on the roll of eternity, and our mission will 
be ended. Let us, then, buckle on the harness again, enter the field 
with more vigor and enterprise, and while we turn over the furrows 
of research and rake over the ashes of the past, let us see to it that 
no root of error creeps into our record, so that the harvest which 
shall be gathered of our sowing, shall enrich the garner of history 
and add to the general stock of knowledge. 

Among the influences which have given prominence and popularity 
to our institution, there is no one which has, perhaps, operated more 
favorably to increase its usefulness than the publication of the New- 
ENGLAND HisTorRIcAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. 

For the last twenty-nine years this has been regularly published. 
Its volumes constitute a treasury of thought and research, and 
are everywhere acknowledged as authority in matters pertaining to his- 
tory and genealogy. With every issue they become more and more 
valuable, not only to the student, but to every one who takes an in- 
terest in the history of the towns and families of New-England, or 
the biographies of those who have made themselves worthy of re- 
membrance in the annals of our country. Since the creation of 
the office of Historiographer in 1855, there have appeared in the 
pages of the Register, memoirs and biographies of nearly three 
hundred and fifty of our members. It is regarded as one of: the 
great mediums of information on these subjects both at home and 
in foreign lands; and, as I have before stated, is a monument of 
the industry of its editors, successive publishing committees, and 
contributors. And here I desire to acknowledge our obligations to 
Col. Albert H. Hoyt, for his able, energetic and successful services 
as editor for the last eight years. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the volume of last year. The double 
number for the month of October contains six national Centennial 
Orations, namely, those delivered at the Concord and Lexington 
celebrations on the 19th of April; at Bunker Hill on the 17th of 
June, and at Cambridge on the 3d of July; together with the 
addresses of Abner C. Goodell, Jr., our associate member, before 
the Essex Institute, on the centennial anniversary of the Meeting of 
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the Provincial Legislature in Salem, Oct. 5, 1774, and the address 
of Henry Armittt Brown at Philadelphia, on the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Meeting of the first Continental Congress, on Sept. 5, 
1774. These have also been issued in a separate volume. Its 
publication confers a benefit on society and an honor on its editor 
and publishing committee. 

What adds permanent value to the Register is the probability that 
it will continue to be the medium of treasuring up the local and family 
history of New-England long after its present representatives shall 
have passed away. It is, therefore, very desirable that every mem- 
ber of our Society should become a subscriber, and thus make its 
funds commensurate with the magnitude of its work. Its field of 
labor is constantly enlarging, and were its receipts ample, its opera-~ 
tions would be greatly facilitated and its usefulness widely extended. 
_ With more patronage its pages could be increased and its contents 
become more and more interesting. 

The question is often raised, “ why we attach so much importance 
to the history of the past? Why all this poring over musty records— 
this everlasting study and research into the history and traditions of 
by-gone days? The world will move on, planets will revolve in 
their destined circuits, and civilized man will adapt himself to 
the age in which he lives.” True, but how little should we have 
as an impulse to good deeds, or for our guidance in life, were it not 
for the history and traditions which have come down to us. cs 

And then, there are agencies and forces which Providence has 
created for the furtherance of his grand designs of progress, and 
among these the most important are the examples of the great and 
good, of right and wrong, as expressed in the history of nations and 
of men. To gather up and preserve a record of all that can be use- 
ful, all that is worthy of imitation, either in the past or present time, 
and to transmit it unimpaired to future generations, is the object 
and purpose of our own and similar institutions. 

Much of the progress of this wonderful age can be traced directly 
or indirectly to influences which have been transmitted from genera- 
tions which have preceded us. Many of the wonders of our own 
time are but repetitions of what has occurred long before, lessons 
which are handed down for the benefit and government of mankind. 
The province of history is to treasure up not only the genealogy of 
men, but all that can be learned from traditions, books, pamphlets, 
addresses, orations, speeches,—all that can be learned of the lives of 
men and the customs and relics of former ages, whether they per- 
tain to mind or matter; so that we can present on the living page, 
or portray on the canvas, all that can be known of the generations 
of our race, the forces of nature, the dominion of man, the wisdow 
of the ages, the flight of time. 

History embraces not only the genealogies of men and the record 
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of nations, but it secures for all time a record of those wonderful 
transitions from age to age, those mighty revolutions in ‘the politi- 
cal and moral world, those startling developments of genius and 
modern research, and those momentous events which control the 
happiness, peace and perpetuity of the human family. History en- 
larges the mind, widens the range of human thought, connects the 
present with the past, holds out a light for the guidance of future 
generations, proclaiming as with a voice from heaven,—This is 
the way, walk ye therein. 

But to bring these reflections closer home: How little we know 
in regard to the events which brought to the eyes of the world the 
discovery of this western continent! True, we have the records of 
the New Netherlander, the Jamestown, the Plymouth, the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and the neighboring Colonists. How little we know, 
moreover, of the explorations of the Chinese and the Norsemen in re- 
gard to our own land, or even of the later voyages to this continent ; 
and were it not for the research of the explorer and the record of his- 
torians, we should have grown but little wiser, and the world but 
little better for our existence upon it. 

But over and above all these considerations, there is the love of 
country, kindred and home. There is an instinct implanted in the 
human breast which yearns to know something of by-gone days, 
something of the source from which we and the objects of our affection 
were derived ; even the untutored Indian has his traditions of ances- 
try, hunting fields and tents. Thus strongly does the soul sympathise 
with these objects of its attachment. This sentiment animates the 
heart of childhood, and growing with our growth and strengthening 
with advancing years, 

‘* Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it e’en in age and at our latest day.”’ 

If there is any one sentiment which strikes down deep into the 
soul, it is the love of family, parent and child,—a love which takes 
hold of the finest sensibilities of our nature, treasures up with undy- 
ing affection the memories of the departed, and reaches forward with 
tender solicitude for the welfare of those that may succeed us. Not 
to revere the memory of an honorable ancestry, not to profit by the 
experience of the wise and good; not to treasure up the lessons of 
patriotism and virtue which have been left us, is to prove unmind- 
ful from whence we came, ungrateful for what we are, and regard- 
less of the welfare of mankind. He that has no regard for the 
record of the past, no interest in the present, and no anxiety for the 
future, is scarcely to be named as a citizen of the world. 

Few can look back to the history of their own lives, family and 
ancestry, and not discover the elements which have shaped their des- 
tiny. “Like produces like” in the moral as well as in the natural world. 
This is as true of nations as of individuals, as we have seen in the in- 
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fluence of the principles of our fathers upon us. Who can review 
the history of our American people since the landing of the pil- 
grim fathers, or even of the republic for the century now closing 
upon us, and not perceive the workings of that over-ruling hand 
which has, through a God-fearing and fearless people, set up this 
nation as a burning and shining light before the world. And who 
so perverse as not to discover that the secret of its prosperity 
is to be found in the influence of those immutable principles of justice 
and truth, which are the very constituents in the government 
of God. Other nations had the means of progress long before 
the discovery of this country; but it was reserved for this blessed 
land to furnish a new and more perfect civilization than the world 
ever saw, and for these United States the most free and perfect 
form of government the world ever knew. Thus the great prin- 
ciple of human right, like the internal fires which make the 
earth tremble to its centre, is undermining the thrones of the old 
world, and teaching the sublime philosophy, that “all men are 
born equal,”—that fealty to conscience is better than submission to 
power, and that the right of man transcends “the divine right of 
kings.” “This love of religious liberty,” says Mr. Webster, “is 
able to look despotism in the face, and, with means apparently in- 
adequate, to “shake principalities and powers. Human invention 
has devised nothing, human power has compassed nothing, that can 
restrain it.” 

Among the prominent events of the last year were the several 
centennial celebrations of our own and other States commemorative 
of the opening events of the American Revolution. I refer to these 
that they may have a place in the records of this year’s proceed- 
ings, standing as we do on the threshold of the second century of 
the republic, a year which will be ever memorable by the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Philadelphia, and the assembling of represen- 
tatives from our own and other nations of the world in honor of 
the occasion. 

The first of these celebrations took place at Lexington and Con- 
cord simultaneously, on the ever-memorable 19th of April, and was 
signalized with appropriate ceremonies in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, his cabinet and a vast concourse of citizens 
from all parts of our land. The second occurred in Boston, on the 
17th of June, the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, and was- 
celebrated with a larger procession, display and significance than has 
perhaps ever been witnessed in this city. The third and immediately 
succeeding was thé observance of July 3, by the citizens of Cam- 
bridge, in remembrance of the day when Washington took com- 
mand of the Continental Army in that place in 1775. In all 
these celebrations, with the exception of the latter, this Society 
has been represented by members who have participated in the 
ceremonies of the occasion. But as these facts, with the full history, 
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have gone into the published proceedings in our REGISTER and the 
various public journals, no further comment is necessary at this 
time. 

And now, my friends, as we are about entering on another cen- 
tury of our existence as a free nation, let us thank the Giver of all 
good that he has permitted us to witness the dawning of this glorious 
year, which is to commemorate the independence of a republic 
which we believe is to endure while patriotism, philanthropy and 
religion shall have a place in the hearts of men. When I look 
back on the history of our country, and the way in which the Lord 
hath led us, I feel that this land and this nation were designed by 
Him as examples of that divine providence which ultimately is to 
emancipate all the nations of the earth and make them “ free indeed.” 
When I reflect on that august scene in Independence Hall on the 
Fourth of July, Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-Six, I feel that no 
transaction for the welfare of mankind was so transcendant in im- 
portance, if we except the law given on Mount Sinai, as that sub- 
lime declaration that “ all men are created equal.” 

Could Robinson and Brewster have had but a glimpse of this vast 


empire, stretching from ocean to ocean, to whose boundaries,. 


population and influence no human power can assign a limit; could 
Hancock, Adams and those other patriot sires have looked forward 
with prophetic eye to the Grand Centennial, where on the very spot 
that gave it birth this Imperial Union should celebrate the grandest 
epoch in American history, —how would their souls have risen in 
gratitude to the Ruler of nations, that this republic and its free 
institutions were to stand as beacon lights for the guidance of the 
world ; that our land was to be the asylum for the down-trodden and 
oppressed of earth; that our prosperity and power were to stand as 
the exponents of those great principles which must ever include 
justice to all, the majesty of law, the freedom of mankind, and the 
will of God. 

True, we have passed through a terrible conflict by the estrange- 
ment of some of our brethren, —a conflict which we believe 
has worked out for this nation a salutary lesson, and is never 
to return. The cloud that overshadowed our national horizon 
was, indeed, dark and portentous, but it has retired, gilded by 
the bow of promise, and refulgent with brighter hopes and firmer 
faith in the stability and perpetuity of our beloved union. This 
union we believe will continue to live in the hearts of our people; 
and that with the lapse of years and the coming of new genera- 
tions, all the differences and animosities between the North and 
South will be in the deep bosom of oblivion buried, and all shall 
rejoice in a nation regenerated, emancipated and sanctified by its 
afflictions. Our fathers and brothers have labored together for the 
preservation of the dearest rights of man ; hand in hand they wrought 
out the august problem of self-government and constitutional authori- 
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ty, and shoulder to shoulder they fought to purchase the priceless 
blessings we enjoy. Let us, then, as brethren of the same house- 
hold and heirs of this glorious hope, work out for the generations 
which are to succeed us, a still richer inheritance, —the inheritance 
of a Union that none can sever. And as we their children go 
up together from the various sections of this great land to wor- 
ship at the shrine of American Liberty, —as we go up with 
other nations to compare the products of the world, to rejoice 
in the conquest of genius, the rewards of industry, and the bless- 
ings of our free institutions,—let us welcome to our shores the 
representatives of foreign lands, of whatever nation or tongue, 
as children of the same Heavenly Parent, and heirs to the same 
privileges we enjoy. 

And while we commemorate by the celebrations of this year the 
grandest step in the history of modern times, while we celebrate 
the day that gave this nation birth, the first of that cycle of grand 
centennials, which we hope are in process of time to bless man- 
kind, let us not forget from whose customs, laws and constitutions 
we have, primarily, derived so much of the spirit and virtue which 
characterize our institutions. Yes, let us remember, especially, 
Old England, our mother-land, between whom and her offspring 
we trust war shall never again rear its bloody crest, with whom the 
reign of peace has already begun by the arbitration of national dif- 
ferences, and through whom we hope to make the English tongue 
the messenger of peace and good-will to all mankind. And while 
we bring together in friendly competition the products of our soil, 
mines and manufactories, the skill, enterprise and energy of our 
countrymen, let us also exhibit the influence of our free schools, 
churches, literary and benevolent institutions, as evidence not only 
of well-directed industry, but of the blessings which naturally flow 
from the principles of our government. 

Thus shall we show, not only our progress in art, science and 
government, but clearly demonstrate that the people of these United 
States were specially commissioned to aid in the advancement of a 
new civilization on this continent,—a civilization which has conferred 
on our country an enduring renown,—which will be ever cherished _ 
as among the most precious memorials of history, and which will be 
revered and honored, wherever and whenever the principles of our 
government shall be made known. How precious the blessings we 
enjoy! How touching the memorials which our fathers have left us 
of their patriotism, privations and virtues! Forever hallowed be the 
day on which the banner of American Freedom was unfurled to the 
world! Forever cherished in the heart of memory be the recollection 
of those patriots and martyrs who laid down their lives in defence of 
human rights! Forever sacred to time and to eternity be the record 
of those events which gave this nation to the world and these blessings 
to mankind ! 
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The centennial celebrations which have taken place the past 
year, and are to be succeeded by others of similar character in 
various parts of our country, will not only strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between our own and other nations, but will add greatly 
to the knowledge of our revolutionary history and of our age, and 
will hand down to all future time lessons of wisdom, which shall in- 
fluence the dynasties of the world, promote the welfare of our race, 
and bring about that millennial day, when all differences shall be 
settled without the sacrifice of blood, when the communion of 
christians shall be enjoyed without regard to sect,— 

‘* When man shall own no monarch 
But justice and his God.”’ 
These will be treasured up by our historical societies as among the most 
precious relics in their archives. Their record will forever constitute 
the most valuable encyclopedias of the era they represent, portraying 
as they will, that spirit of civil and religious freedom which was in- 
herent in the soul of man, far back of the landing of our fathers or the 
declaration of our independence. 

Thus we shall commemorate the First Centennial of the 
American Republic. On that day the great heart of this nation 
will thrill with joy and gratitude as never before. On that day, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the flag of our nation, luminous in 
every thread with the history of our land, not a star fallen or blotted 
from its union, shall be unfurled from hill top, tower and spire, the 
emblem of all that is great and good in the past, of all our, dearest 
hopes in the future, the emblem of a free, happy and united peo- 
ple. On that great day the voice of congregated thousands, like 
the sound of many waters, shall ascend to the God of nations that 
he would preserve this people from discord and disunion, and bind 
these States together in bonds of indissoluble friendship and brother- 
ly love. On that glorious day the pealing of bells, the booming of 
cannon, and the shouts of freemen shall echo through this blessed 
land ; and heaven responsive to earth shall jgin in the general jubilee 
of GOOD WILL TO MEN AND FREEDOM FOR THE WORLD! 





A YANKEE PRIVATEERSMAN IN PRISON IN ENGLAND, 
1777-1779. 

Communicated by WILLIAM Ricuarp Cutter, of Lexington, Mass., with Notes. 
HE following Journal of the experience of TrmorHy Connor, 
one of the crew of the brigantine Rising States, taken the 15th 
of April, 1777, by the Terrible, of 74 guns, and committed to For- 
ton prison the 14th of June, 1777, the first prisoners in that place, 
—with a roll of men’s names, ship and stations, from what state, 
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run, dead, &c.,—has come to light in a pile of my father’s old 
papers. Barring grammatical and orthographical errors, the Journal 


is as follows: 


Forton Gaot, June the 15th, 1777. 


I now shall begin to keep a journal and recollect the particulars that 
have happened since we sailed from Boston; of which I shall take the fol- 
Jowing particulars, according to the best of my remembrance since I left 
Boston. 

January the 26th, 1777, our brigantine sailed from Boston for Cape Cod, 
and arrived there the next day. I sailed from Boston the 31st of the same 
month, myself and eleven more in a fishing boat, in which place we stayed 
three weeks to get hands, and got a few; ‘then we weighed and sailed for 
Casco Bay for the same purpose. Night coming on, the wind hauled ahead. 
We were obliged to put our ship about. Stood for Cape Cod again, but a 
heavy snowstorm coming on, we fell to leeward, and were obliged to come 
to an anchor the outside the island,’ the storm still continuing, till the next 
day in the afternoon, when we weighed and sailed for Nantucket. 

All this time it snowed, hailed and rained very fast. We fell to leeward 
on the shoals. The ship struck two or three times, but did no damage. 
There we were beating for some time, but could not get into the harbor. 
Our captain called all hands on the quarter deck, to know their minds; 
whether we had rather beat there, or put the ship before it. It being very 
cold and blustering weather, we all agreed, as one, to bear away; the wind 
being ‘very fair to put to sea. Then, we put her before it, with a fine gale, 
which soon carried us off the coast of America. We had sixty-two men 
and boys on board. 

February the 24th, we spied a sail on our weather bow, about three 
leagues distance, for which we made sail, and gave her chase; and at four 
o'clock came up with her. She proved to be a topsail schooner, from Vir- 
ginia, bound to Boston. She gave us an account of nine men of war cruis- 
ing off the capes of Virginia, and had chased her the day before.’ We still 
stood to the eastward, the gale still continuing, with snow and rain and hail, 
sometimes under close reefed topsails, till we had almost got up to the 
Western Islands.* The 1st of March, at eight in the morning, we had the 


1 This date was Sunday, the day following that of the author’s committal to the prison at 
Forton, England, June 14, 1777. with his comrades—including himself, thirty-eight in all— 
of the crew of the brigantine Rising States, of Massachusetts; the first prisoners—as is 
stated in the roll appended—in that place. The location of “ Forton 1” is stated 
farther on in the Journal, under date of June 13-14, 1777—viz.: ‘‘about one mile out of 
town,” near Portsmouth, England, the principal naval station of Great Britain on the 
southern coast. More strictly speaking, Forton is one mile northwest of Gosport, which is 
on the western side of Portsmouth harbor, and opposite to and separated about a mile from 
Portsmouth and Portsea by the narrow gut at the entrance. The Gosport Branch of the 
Southwestern Railway now passes through it. The fine anchorage known by the name of 
Spithead, lies about half way between Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, but nearer to the 

tter. 


Dr. Franklin, in his description of Portsmouth in 1726, speaks of its “fine harbor”; 
entrance “so narrow that you may throw a stone from fort to fort”; yet it is near “ten 
fathoms deep,” and “ bold close to”; town “ strongly fortified.” Gosport “ lies opposite 
to Portsmouth, and is near as big, if not bigger.” Spithead is ‘‘ the place where the fleets 
commonly anchor, and is a very good riding place.” 

? Nantucket Island, perhaps. 

3 “His Majesty’s ships stationed about Chesapeake and Delaware Bays have destroyed 
or taken, within the space of the two last months, above 70 sail of rebel ships and priva- 
teers.”—Domestic Intelligence, America, New York, March 24, 1777, Town and Country 
Magazine (London) for 1777, p. 278. 

* Western Islands, or Azores. 
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land all around us—Corvo, Flores and Pico—and, by Capt. Thompson’s' 
reckoning, he was three degrees to the eastward of them all, and would be 
mad if any of his officers told him to the contrary. But so it proved, we 
run down by them all, and went to the northward of St. Mary’s and Madei- 
ra, and very squally all the while we ran them down. Some days after we 
had passed these lands, we spoke with several vessels, both French and 
Spaniards ; and as soon as we got in the latitude of the Bay of Biscay, 
we carried away our foretopmast with our master and mate on the topmast 
shrouds; both saved, but the master little bruised. We saved the topmast 
rigging and sails. The next day we got up a new topmast; still blowing 
very hard to the northward. 

March 12th, we fell in with a bark from Whitehaven, bound to Jamaica, 
Sponsiby, master. We took her about twelve o’clock at night, and boarded 
her the next morning, when we put Mr. Fuller in her, as prizemaster, and 
Ingraham, as mate, and sufficient hands to work her. She was ordered into 
Port L’Orient, in France. 

And now the wind got to the eastward, sometimes blowing very hard, 
and sometimes moderate. March 15th, we carried away our bowsprit home 
to the bow, with our spritsail, and spritsail-topsail jib and staysail all bent. 
It was about nine at night, when it was carried away; raining and blowing 
beat hard, when all hands were hard at work in getting the rigging on 
The next day, employed in splicing the bowsprit, and getting all the rig- 
ging out again, but could not carry our spritsails for fear of carrying our 
bowsprit away the second time. 

‘Still in the Bay of Biscay, April the 3d, we fell in with a brigantine, 
Fleece, from Lisbon, bound to Cork, laden with wine and salt. We took 
her, and put on board of her, Mr. Dillaway, as prizemaster, and men suffi- 
cient to work her, and sent her for France. A few days after, fell in with 
another bark from London, bound to Quebec. She mounted sixteen car- 
riage guns. We came up with her just after sundown. She fired a gun to 
leeward,—a signal for friendship,—but we gave them a broadside, and the 
cheers. They returned us the compliment, and thus commenced hostilities. 
Gun for gun was our play. All the damage they did us, was cutting away 
our foretopsail halliards, and two strands of our mainstay close to the nut. 
The wind blowing very hard, and a heavy sea which made a continual breach 
over us, that we could not sight our guns to advantage. The damage done 
them was by killing the master’s mate and boatswain, and wounding one 
or two more; and a very heavy squall coming up, we lost sight of her in 
the night.” 

Still continuing our cruise in the Channel of England, till the 12th of 
April, when we fell in with a sloop from Lisbon, bound to Southampton, 
having on board wine and fruit ; we took her, and put Mr. Bulfinch on board 
her as prizemaster (being our first lieutenant), and men sufficient to work 
her into France. And we proceeded for France, as fast as possible, the 
wind being to the southward. 


1 James Thompson, captain, brigantine Rising States—see Roll. This officer commanded 
that vessel when she was taken by the Terrible, April 15, 1777, and was made prisoner and 
committed to Forton Prison, June 14, 1777, with his men. He effected his escape with 
others from prison, June 19, 1777, and got safely into France, whence he sent letters after- 
wards and contributions of money to his less fortunate shipmates. See entries in Journal, 
for April 15, June 13-14, 19, 23, Aug. 9, Oct. 31, 1777; and March 18, 1778, &c. Vide Rea- 
ISTER, xxvi. 26. 

? The escape of this vessel was probably instrumental in the capture of the Rising States 
by a seventy-four, April 15, following. 
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The next day, the wind shifted to the eastward. We spoke with several 
French vessels, all bearing for the coast of France. On the 15th of 
April, about sunrise, we spied a large ship to windward and another astern. 
This one astern began to make sail after us. We called all hands on deck, 
to do the same; and making all the sail we could, we found they gained on 
us; then we began to lighten our ship by throwing eight of our carriage 
guns overboard, and everything else we came across. When they came 
within gunshot, they began firing at us their nine-pounders from their fore- 
castle. When some came over us, and some alongside, we knew that we 
were taken; and that we would not be behind hand in returning the 
compliment, we got out two of our own stern-chases, and began firing them 
at the ship. The captain of the ship, enraged at our small ship firing upon 
him (a seventy-four gun ship), ordered the gunner to get out three eighteen 
pounders forward, and sink us when we came alongside. But our having 
English prisoners on board, prevented its being put into execution. We had 
thirty-seven on board when we were taken, and nineteen prisoners; thus 
was our situation. 

When we were taken, it was by His Majesty’s Ship Terrible, of 74 guns, 
Sir Richard Bickerton, commander.’ As soon as we had struck, they sent 
their cutter on board, and ordered Capt. Thompson into the boat, and pushed 
him off the quarter-deck, and used him very ill. Likewise, carried all of our 
people, prisoners and all, except Mr. Martin and three boys, who were or- 
dered to stay on board till they arrived at Spithead. Our officers were 
ordered into the gun-room of the ship, and the men under the half-deck, on 
three-quarters of allowance, with marine sentinels over us. 

The third day after we were taken, which was the 18th of April, the ship 
began to make the best of her way for Spithead, and standing into the 
Channel, we had near liked to been lost off the Rocks of Scilly. Our 
brig being about one half a league ahead, made the first breach in the night, 
being close on board the rocks, and fired several signal guns, which were 
answered by our ship, and before we could put our ship about, the brigan- 
tine was afoul of our quarter, and carried away our ship’s starboard quarter 
gallery; our ship struck twice, but did no other damage. When we had got 
clear of the rocks, we stretched away for the westward in Bristol Channel ; 
and took us three days to beat out again, when we met with a gale of wind, 
and carried our maintopmast by the board, sails all standing, about nine 
o’clock at night, rained and blowed very hard. The next day, employed 
about getting up a new topmast, and the rigging overhead; and we almost 
starved, not allowed to go to any part of the ship without a sentinel. Some- 
times we had nothing but burgout* and peas, without salt, butter or meat ; 
only what we begged from some of the sailors, as it happened there were 
some of our own countrymen on board. 

[To be continued.] 


1 The Ship Terrible, 74 guns, Sir R. Bickerton, captain, put into commission, Nov. 
4, 1776, at Portsmouth. The Terrible, 74, mentioned as having taken American vessels, in 
a list of the line-of-battle ships cruising in the British Channel, July, 1777.—Town and Coun- 

Magazine (London), for 1776, pp. 611, 613; 1777, 4 389. The Terrible was of Keppel’s 
fleet, in 1778, and was struek by lightning, April 23, 1779— vide account in Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for 1779, p. 215. The Terrible, 74 guns, was of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood’s fleet, 

ved at Sandy Hook from the West Indies, Aug. 1781. In the naval engagement, Sept. 
5, 1781, between the British and French fleets, off the Chesapeake, the Terrible was so. 
much damaged, as occasioned the taking out her guns, &c., and setting her on fire.—Vide 
Heath’s Memoirs (Boston, Aug. 1798), pp. 304, 311; Bancroft, Hist. U. S. x. 516. 
? Vide ReGIsTER, xxiv. 50, note. 
3 “Burgue,” in original. 
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(Continued from vol. xxix. page 294.) 
— Page 300 (Concluded). — 


[1706] Mary D of John & Sarah Devereux Devereux. 

June| 9 |Sarah D of m' Francis & Mary Bafset Bafset 
(Mary D of Benjamin & Pierce 
Rachel D of Thomas & Harris 
Sarah D of Richard & Mary Boylftone Boylstone. 


Baptized — Page 301— 


Mary D of m* Adam & m™ Mary Bathe — — Bathe. 
Elizabeth D. of m* Richard & m™ Parnel Foster, Foster. 
Thomas S. of m* Tho: & m™ Anna Ruck — — Ruck 
James & d 
Thomas § 
Rebekka ¢ twins of John & Mehitabel Rand — Rand. 
Jofeph S. of Jofeph & Mary Phipps — — Phipps. 
Samuel S. of Samuel & Hannah Wood — — Wood. 
Elizabeth D of John & Elizabeth Rand — — _ Rand. 
Martha D. of Elizabeth Read. 

William S of Charles & Elizabeth Hunnewell Hufiewel 
Sarah D. of John & Elizabeth Pierce — Pierce. 
Mary D. of Job & Mary Hilliard —_— Hilliard. 

7 |Samuel S of Samuel & Sarah Huchifon — Huchifon. 
James S of Elkana & Elizabeth Ofburn — Ofburn. 

7 (Mary D. of Maj‘ Henry & M™ Anna Smith Smith. 
Oliver S. of Oliver & Anna Atwood. — Atwood. 
Samuel S. of Samuel & Hannah Trumble Trumble 
Mercy D of m’ Benj & m™ Mercy Frothingham _F rothingham 
Eliz: D. of m’ Michael & m” Releif Gill Gill 

2 |Samuel D of m" Samuel & m™ Hannah Frothingham 
Jonathan S. of Robert & Margarit Ward Ward 
Hannah D of William & Abigail Kettle Kettle. 


sons of James & Mary Austin — Austin. 





Baptized — Page 302 — 


Anna D. of Col: Henry & m™ Anna Smith 
John S. of William & Hannah Hurry 
Sarah D. of m* Samuel & m™ Sarah Cutler 
Jofeph S. of Benjamin & Mary Kettle 
William S of m' William & m™ * Abigail’Smith 
Richard S of m* Thomas & 
Mary D. of Nathaniel & Eliz: am 
Deborah D. of Phillip & Deborah Cutler 
Thomas S of Caleb & Abigail Crofsewel 
Mary D. of Benjamin & Anna Lawrence 
John S. of m* Edward & m™ 
Elizabeth D of m* Abraha & m™ Martha 
Mary W. of Miller Frost 
Timothy S. of Jonathan & Eliz: . Sherman. 
Rebekkah. D. of Elias & Abigail Stone. 
Eliz: D of m' Calvin & m™ Katharine Galpin 
Eliz: D of Edward & muy Sheaffe — 
Eliz: Dunklin — — 
Rebekkah D. of Jacob & & Elis: Hurd = — 


ave 


Crofsewel 
Lawrence. 
Emerfon 
Hill. 
Frost 
Sherman. 
Stone 
Galpin. 
Sheaffe. 
Dunklin. 
Hurd. 





yr 





17|07 


6 
13 


April 
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17/07 


7 
28 

4 
25 
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— Page 302 (Concluded). — 


Ephraim S of m™ Ephraim & m™ Martha Breed 
Ste hen. | John. | Seon | William | Mary | 
children of Stephen & Mercy Badger 
er S of Benjamin & Lucy Phillips 
John § of John & Sufannah Frothingham 
Sarah D of John & Sarah Waters 


Baptized — Page 303 — 


Elizabeth ss . ee 
iain D* of m' John & m” Abigail 
Miller S of Miller & Mary Froft 
Katharine D of m' Jonathan & m™ Katharine Dews 
John S of John & Hannah Damon — 
John § of John & Abiel sovey. 
Henry Pounden 
Mary Rofe 
Benjamin S of Benjamin Hurd 
William S of Robert & Ruth Wier 
Sarah Mirick 
Anne D of Thomas & Esther” Frothingha. 
Sarah D. of Joseph & Sarah Rand. 
William | Thomas | Edward | 

Sons of m™ William & Elener Wire. 
Hannah. D. of William & Hannah Teal 


Stephen. S of Stephen & Ford 
Elizabeth. D. of Caleb & Anne Call 
Henry S. of m* Ifaac & Rebekka Fowl 
Eliz: D of m* Nathaniel & Hannah ony. 
Deborah Lee (adult) —_- — 

Lydia D of m* Eleazer & m™ Lydia Phillips 
Eliz: D. of James & Patience Webber 
Abigail D of William & Perfis Rand 


PrP Id dtl 


Baptized — Page 304— 


Isaac S. of Stephen & Mary Kidder 

Thomas S. of William & Sarah Melenden 

Mary D. of Chriftopher & Mary Goodwin 

Mary D of & Mary Sanford 

Elizabeth D of Thomas & Harris 

Eleazer | Ifaac | Sufannah | 

Children of A Eleazer & Sufannah 

Hannah D. of m* Samuel & m™ Hannah Froth 

ingham 


Lydia D. of Joseph & Mary Heath. 


John S. of William & Hannah Stevens 
Abigail D. of Samuel & Rachel Knight 
Abigail D. of John & Hannah Newel 
Andrew. S of m' John & m™ Sarah Foy. 
Edward. S. of Samuel & Hannah Counts 
Anne. D of m' Francis & m™ Mary Baffit 
Katharine. D. of mt Eleazer & m™ Sufannah. 





John S. of John & Mary Rofe 
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Breed 


Badger 
Phillip Ss. 
F an 
Waters. 


Noffiter 
Rainer 


Froft 
Dows. 
Dammon. 
Hovey. 
Pounden 
Rofe. 
Hurd 
Wier 
Mirick 
Frothingham. 
Rand. 


Wire 
Teal. 
Ford 
Call 
Fowl. 
Cary. 
Lee. 
Phillips 
Webber 
Rand 


Kidder. 
Melenden. 
Goodwin. 
Sanford. 
Harris 


Johnfon 


Frothingha 
Heath. 


Stevens 
Knight. 
Newel. 
Fo 

= 
Baffit. 
Johnson. 


Rofe. 
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June 
July 


Aug'* 


Sept. 


Nove™> 
Dece™* 


170/8. 


Jan 


— Page 304 (Concluded). — 


Nathaniel S of William & Mary Sheaff — 
William S. of William & Hannah Hurry 

Thomas. S of Jofeph & Mary Wood ~- 
Jofeph S. of Stephen & ll Badger — 





. |Benjamin. S. of Nathaniel & Hannah Frothingham. 


Sarah D. of Jacob & Katherine Waters — — 
Katharine D, of Jonathan & Katharine Kettle 
Mary. D of Samuel & Hannah Trumble. — 
Benjamin S. of m* Benj. & m™ Abigail Bunker 

John. S. of m' Samuel & m" Elizabeth Burr — 


Baptized — Page 305 — 


Daniel S. of John & Grace Eades — 
Deborah. D. of Philip & Deborah Cutler 
Joshuah §S of m' Joshuah & Sarah Scottow 
William S. of m™ W" & Abigail Smith — 
Mary Pollod (Adult pfon) —--— 
Abigail D. of Thomas & Sarah White — 
Mary D. of Nathaniel & Eliz Webber — 
Elizabeth. D. of Henry & Hannah Bodge 
Dudley S. of Richard & Mary Boilston — 
Benjam S of m* Benj & Mercy H. Frothingham 
Rebecca D of John & Mehitabel Rand. — 
Hannah D. of Thomas & Mary Fofdick 
Hannah D. of John & Sarah Edmunds — 
Mary D. of John & Sufannah Toocker — 
m' Jacob Waters — — 
Richard S. of mt Thomas & : Eliz: | esd 
Jonathan S of m* Jonathan & 
Jerahmeel S. of Benj: & Pierce — 
James S. of James & Mary Auftin — 


a 
o 
Qa 
5 
5° 


William S of m’ Zechariah & Dorcas Symms — 
Joseph. S. of m* Jonathan & m™ Katharifi Dows. 

John S. of Jacob & Elizabeth Hurd. — — 
Jofeph S. of Stephen & Margarit Fofdick — 
Jane. D. of Charles & Eliz. Hufiewell — — 


Baptized #— Page 306 — 
Nathaniel S. of M* Ebenezer & Rebekah: Austin 
Andrew. S. of Caleb & Abigail Crofsewell — 
John S. of m* Stephen & Mar Kidder — — 
Jofeph, & Samuel, "Sufatiah & fargarit, ativan 
of Jofeph & Sarah Mirick — — 

Abigail D. of John & Eliz. Pierce — — — 


~ 6 |Sarah D. of John & Abiel Hovey — — — 


Richard S. of Elias & Abigail Stone —_ — 
Annah D. of m* Nathaniel & Annah Addams. — 


John Foskit | Miriam Fofkit | Abigail Fofkit. | 
Samuel S. of Samuel & Abigail Trumble _ 
Bets. S. of Oliver & Anna Atwood, — 








Hannah D. of m' Nathaniel & Hannah Cary — — 


Sheaf. 
Hurry. 
Wood 
Badger. 


Frothingha 
Waters, 
Kettle. 
Trumble 
Bunker. 
Burre 


Eades 
Cutler. 
Scottow. 
Smith 
Pollod 
White. 
Webber. 
Bodge. 
Boilston 
Frothingha 
Rand. 
Fofdick. 
Edmunds 
Toocker 
Waters 
Lord. 
Fofdick. 
Pierce. 
Auftin. 


Symms. 
Dows. 
Hurd 
Fofdick. 
Huiiewell 


Austin. 
Crofsewell 
Kidder. 
Mirick. 
Pierce. 
Hovey. 


Stone. 
Addams. 


Fofkit. 
Trumble 
Atwood. 


Cary. 
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Decem® 
Januar 
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month 
Jan. 


Feb 


March 


VOL. 
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29 
5 
12 


19 
5 





xxx. 


3 |Simon. S. of Simon & Mary Bradstreet. 


— Page 306 (Concluded). — 


Mary D. of m* Abraham & Martha Hill 
Samuel S. of M' Samuel & Sarah Cutler 
James. S. of m' James & Abigail Miller 
Abigail. D. of Robert & Mercy Fofkit 


2 |Sarah D. of m' John & Sarah Waters 


Sarah D. of William & Perfis Rand 
Elizabeth D. of Jonathan & Elizabeth Sherman 
Samuel S. of m™ Samuel & m* Eliz: Bur 


Rebeka, D. of m° Ephraim & m™ Martha Breed 
Mary D. of Benj. & Mary Kettle 

John. S. of John & Hannah Login 

Hannah D. of Benj. & Lucy Phillips 

Mary D. of Stephen & Ford 


Baptized — Page 307 — 


Nathaniel. S. of m* Calvin & m™ Katharine Galpin 
Thomas. S. of mt Tho. & m™ Sybill Greaves — 
Sarah. W. of mt James & m®™ Sarah Fowl. 
Ruth of Elkana & Elizabeth Ofburn. 
Eliezer S. of Robert & Ruth Wire. 
Rebekah D. of Ifaac & Rebekah Fowl. 
Abigail D. of Benjamin & Hurd 
Robert. S. of Robert & Katharine Cutler 
Nathaniel S. of Jofeph & Sarah Rand 
Johanna D. of Chriftopher & Mary Goodwin. 
Rebekah D. of Jeremiah & Margaret Storer 
John S. of William & Hannah Teal. 
Elizabeth D. of James & Elizabeth Capen 
Abigail. D. of mt Samuel & Frothingham. 
Margarit. D. of Edward & Mary Sheaf. — — 
\Elizabeth D. of James & Patience Webber 
\Jofeph. S. of Miller & Mary Frost 
\Caleb. S. of m™ Caleb & Anne Call 
|Benjamin S. of mt Benjamin & m Mercy Froth- 
ingham. 
|Mary D of m* Thomas & m™ Mary Clark- 
|Bethiah D. of Samuel & Huchifon 





23 |Esther D. of William & Hannah Hurry — 


|Benjamin S. of John & Grace Eads 
|Sufannah D. of Nicholaus & Mabel Maging 
Story 

Enoch. S. of mt pide & Susannah F rothingham 
Mary D. of m' Richard & Mary Miller 
Thomas. 8. of m* Nathaniel & Hannah Froth- 
ingham 


Baptized — Page 308 — 

Jacob S. of mt Nathaniel & ag pe Howard 

Thomas S. of mt Thomas & Eliz. 

James S. of m™ James & Elizabeth +i 

Mary D. of Elifha & Mary Doubleday 

Mary D. of mt Michael & m™ Relief Gill 

Hannah D. of mt John & Sarah Edmunds 

Peter S. of mt Francis & m™ Mary Bafset 

Samuel S. of Samuel & Knight — 
15* 





Hill. 
Cutler 
Miller. 
Fofket. 
Waters 
Rand. 
Sherman. 
Bur 
Bradftreet. 
Breed 
Kettle. 
Login. 
Phillips. 
Ford. 


Galpin. 
Greaves. 
Fowl. 
Ofburn. 
Wire. 

Fowl. 

Hurd. 

Cutler 

Rand. 
Goodwin 
Storer. 

Teal. 

Capen. 
Frochingham 3 
Sheaf. 
Webber. 
Froft. 

Call 
Frothingham 


Clark 
Huchifon. 
Hurry 

Eads. 
Hopping 
Story. 
Frothingham 
Miller. 
Frothingham 


Howard 
Lord 
Capen. 
Doubleday. 
Gill. 
Edmunds 
Bafset. 
Knight 
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Month 


October 
Nove™ 


1710.11 
January 


Feb. 


March 





— Page 308 (Concluded). — 


Katharin D. of mt John & m™ Anna Phillips 
Hannah D. of Samuel & Hannah Wood — 
Mary D. of Stephen & Mercy Badger — 
Mr Nathaniel Addams — 


— > Twins ; of m™ John & m™ Sarah Foy 
Jofeph S. of Jofeph & Mary Heath —_- — 
Abigail D. of m™ Jonathan & Katharine Kettle 

Richard S. of William & Sarah Melenden — 
William S. of m* William & Abigail Kettle — 
William S. of m™ William & Hannah Patten — 
Hannah D. of mt William & Hannah Patten — 
Elizabeth D. of m* Richard & m*™ Eliz. James 

Mary D. of mt William & Mary Sheaff — — 
Martha. D. of mr Jofiah & m™ Martha Montjoy 


h Mary D. of the Revd mt Thomas & m™ Mary 7 


Jfabel Pouning (an adult perfon) 

George S. of mt George & Abigail Darling 
Edmund S. of John & — 
William S. of mt William & Elener Wire 
Mary D. of mt W™ & Mary Rowfe — 
James. S. of James & Hannah Lowden — 


Baptized — Page 309 — 


Efther D. of mt Caleb & Anna Call — — — 


. |David S of Jofeph & Mary Wood — — — 


M Henry Bodge —- 

Elizabeth D. of m* J onathan & & MI Katharine Dows 
Timothy S. of mt Timothy & Goodwin — 
Mary D. of mt Henry & Hannah Bodge — — 
Nicholaus S. of m* Eleazer & Sufannah Johnson 
Anna D. of mt Richard & Mary Boylftone — 
Abigail D. of mt Benj & M™ Abigail Bunker — 
Patience D. of Charles’& Eliz. Hunnewell — 
Timothy S. of mt Ebenezer & Rebekah Auftin 
Mary D. of mt William & Abigail Smith = 
Benjamin S. of Caleb & Abigail Crofsewel — 


Samuel S. of m, Samuel & Frothingham 
John S. of mt John & m™ Sarah Waters — 
Abigail D. of m* Benj & Pierce — — 
Sarah. D. of Mt Thomas & m* Sybill Greaves 


Samuel S. of m™ William & m™ ~~ Butrech. 


Zechariah S. of mt John & ohnfon — 
Abigail D. of Stephen & Margarit Fofdick — 
Sarah D. of m' Jacob & Elizabeth Hurd — 
Sarah D. of mt John & m™ Anna Phillips — 
Rebekah D. of mt Samuel & m™ Elizabeth Burr. 
Abraham S. of m™ Samuel & m™ Sarah Cutler. 

Thomas of John & Hannah Login _-_ — 
James S. of m? Samuel f3. & Trumbal 
Katharine D. of mt Nathaniel Webber — — 





Phillips 
Wood 
Badger. 
Addams 


Foy 


Heath 
Kettle. 
Melenden. 
Kettle. 
Patten 
Patten. 
James. 
Sheaff. 
Montjoy. 
Tuft. 
Powning 
Darling _ 
Rand 
Wire. 
Rowse. 
Lowden 


Call. 
Wood 
Bodge 
Dows. 
Goodwin 
Bodge 
Johnson. 
Boylftone. 
Bunker 
Hufiewell. 
Auftin. 
Smith 
Crofsewel. 


Frothingham. 
Waters. 
Pierce. 
Greaves. 
Butreck 
Johnson 
Foidick 
Hurd. 
Phillips 
Burr. 
Cuiler. 
Login 
Trumball 
Webber 
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M 

April 

May 


June 


1711-12 
Jan. 


Feb 


March 





D. 
29th 
13 


3 


Baptized — Page 310 — 

Benjamin. S. of Benjamin & Hurd 
Johanna D. of Mt Nicholaus & Johanna Johnson 
Hannah D. of Jofeph & Sarah Mirick 
Sarah D. of William & Sarah Melenden— — 
Rebeka D. of Elkanah & Elizabeth Ofburn — 
Henry S. of m™ Henry & Sarah Davis. 
James. S of m™ James & Abiah Turner — — 
ng ©? D. of mt Thomas & Mary Harris — 
Mercy D of Robert & Mercy Fofkit 


Jonathan S. of mt. Abraham & Martha Hill — 
Margarit D. of Jeremiah & Storer 
Mr Elisha Doubleday —--—--—---— 
Thomas S of m™ Vincent & m™ Hannah Carter. 
Abigail. D. of mr John & m™ Abigail Rainer — 
Thomas. S of William & Perfis Rand 
Ebenezer S. of Jofeph & Sarah Rand 
Elizabeth D. of mt Thomas & Eliz. Lord 
Efther D. of William & Teal 
Zechariah S. of Zechariah & Mildred Davis — 
‘Mae . Crowch Adult perfons 
Hannah D. of m* Richard & Mary Miller. 
Samuel S. of Simon & Mary Brad{ftreet 
Edward. S of Edward & Mary Sheaff 


Baptized — Page 311 — 
Mary D. of mt James & Mary Auftin 
Thomas S of m* Benjamin & 

Sarah D. of mt John & Eliz. Pierce 
Sarah D. of m™ John & Grace Edes 
William S. of m* William & Hannah Hopping 
Rebekah D. of m* Ephraim & Martha Breed — 
Mary D of mt James & Fowl 
Benjamin S. of mt John & Sarah Foy 
Mary D of mt Samuel & Mary Smith 
Mercy W. of William Rogers — — — 
Stephen S. of Miller & Mary Froft — — 
Mary D. of Mt Theophilus & Katharine Jvory 
Rebekah D of Mt Jonathan & Eliz: Sherman — 


Ebenezer S. of Mt. William & Hannah Stevens 
Benjamin S. of M Benj. & Mary Kettle 

Abigail D. of Mt. Stephen & Mary Kidder 
William S. of m™. William & Margarit Alley — 
Benjamin S. of m*. William & Mary Sheaff. — 


Balch 


Katharin D. of m™ Robert & Katharin Cutler. — 
David. S. of m™. William & Elener Wire 


John. S of mt John & Johnfon 
Anne D. of M". Tho. Fofdick & Mary his wiie 
Jofiah S. of Mt Ebenezer & Prudence Swan. — 
Ruth D. of Jofeph & Ruth Hopkins 
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Hurd 
Johnfon 
Mirick 
Melenden 
Of burn 
Davis 
Turner 


Harris 


Fof kitt. 


Hill. 
Storer. 
Doubleday. 
Carter. 
Rainer. 
Rand 
Rand. 
Lord. 

Teal. 
Davis _ 


Crowch. 


Miller 
Bradftreet. 
Sheaff. 


Auftin 
Balch 
Pierce 
os 
opping 
ened. 
Fowl. 
Foy. 
Smith 
Rogers 
Froft. 
Jvory. 
Sherman 


Stevens. 
Kettel. 
Kidder. 
Alley. 
Sheaf. 


Mercy D. of m'. Benjamin & Mercy Frothingham Frothingham 


Cutler. 
Wire 


Hannah D. of m™ James Capen junt & Eliz. his wife Capen 
Abigail Mirick & her Sifter Annah Mirick (Adult 
perfons) Mirick 


Johnfon 
Fofdick 
Swan 


Hopkins 








Brief History of the Register. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE REGISTER.’ 
From the Report of the Committee on Publication, by ALBERT H. Hoyt, A.M. 


OON after the organization of this Society, its members took into formal 

consideration the feasibility of publishing a magazine to be “devoted to 

the printing of ancient documents, wills, genealogical and biographical 

sketches, and historical and antiquarian matter generally.” The value of such 

a periodical and its pressing necessity, in view of the scattered and perishing 

condition of the larger part of such important materials of history, were 
sufficiently obvious. 

It was not, however, until the autumn of the year 1846, that definite 
arrangements were concluded for the publication of such a work under the 
auspices of the Society. By this arrangement it was understood and agreed 
between the publisher and the Society that the “title and good will” of the 
magazine should forever remain in the Society, and that it should be pub- 
lished and edited under its general direction; but that the salary of the 
editor and all other costs and charges incident to the undertaking should be 
paid by the publisher. A member of the Society volunteered to publish 
the magazine, and afi editor was chosen by the Society,—the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cogswell, D.D.’ 

The first number was issued on the fifth day of February, 1847, under 
the title of “The New-England Historical and Genealogical Register.” 
Under this title every volume of this Quarterly has been regularly issued 
without interruption ; and with adequate support, we see no reason why it 
should not be continued for generations to come. 


1 A history of the Reotster for the first seventeen years of its existence was written in 
1863 by the present editor, and was printed as the preface to vol. xvii., which volume was 
edited by him.—Eb. 

2 The following is a statement of the names of those who have edited volumes or parts 
of volumes of the Reetsrer, their residences at time of election, and the numbers edited 
by them respectively : 


The Rev. William Cogswell, D.D., of Boston, ° Jan. 4 numbers. 
Samuel G. Drake, A.M., of Boston, ° ° ° * 6 a 
William Thaddeus Harris, A.M., of Cambridge, ‘ a April, 3 
Samuel G. Drake, A.M., of Boston, ° Jan. 1 
The Hon. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., of Boston, April, 50, 3 
Samuel G. Drake, A.M., of Boston, ‘ ° ° - Jan. 4 
The Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., of Boston, . ° > ” 2 
The Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL. D., of am ° ‘ July, 1 
William B. Trask, of Dorchester, . ° ° ° ° Oct. 1 
Samuel G. Drake, A.M., of Boston, : ° - Jan. 4 
William B. Trask, of Dorchester, ° ° ° ° 

William H. Whitmore, A.M., of Boston, ° - «> Jan. 8 
John Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston, ° 

Samuel G. Drake, A.M., of Boston, . é - - Jan. 4 
William B. Trask, of Dore hester, . ” 1 
The Rev. Elias Nason, A.M., of Exeter, N. H. ° ° . April, 1 
The Hon. Charles Hudson, A. M., of Lexington, ‘ July, 1 
John Ward Dean, A.M, of Boston, ‘ P » ‘. Oct. 5 
William B. Trask, of Dorchester, . ° ‘ Jan. 2 
John Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston, . é ° . duly, 2 
William B. Trask, of Dorchester, ‘ e ‘ Jan. + 
The Rev. Elias Nason, A.M., of Billerica, ° ” 8 
Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., of Boston, ° ° ° ° ” 2 
John Ward Dean, A. M. , of Boston, : “ 
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From 1847 to 1864, inclusive, the Register had four different publishers.’ 
In the summer of 1864 a few members of the Society, with its consent, 
formed themselves into an association, known as the Register Club, for 
the purpose of securing the continuance of the Quarterly, the members of 
which pledged themselves to bear the responsibility of the publication. 
The Society readily conceded to them the privilege of annually nomi- 
nating the Committee on Publication, the latter choosing the editor. This 
Club existed for nine years, some members going out and other persons 
interested in the work coming in at the end of each year to lend their 
support. They so prudently administered this trust that, while saving 
themselves from loss and gradually enlarging and improving the publication, 
they were enabled out of the small surplus to place upon the shelves of 
the Society’s library a considerable number of much-needed volumes and 
useful periodicals.” 

The editor of the first volume was engaged at a salary of one thousand 
dollars. The first publisher, and for several years nominal editor, of the 
Register, Mr. Drake, kept a book-store, and issued publications of his own. 
He used the pages of the magazine as an advertising medium, and undoubtedly 
realized no inconsiderable returns from that source, as he did also from the 
sale of surplus portions of each issue of the Register. To him as editor 
the publisher of the volume for 1857 paid, we are informed, the sum of 
five hundred dollars as salary for that year. It is stated, also, that two 
hundred dollars were paid to Mr. William T. Harris for editorial service in 


' The publishers have been as follows: Samuel G. Drake from 1847 to 1861, inclusive, 
except for the years 1852 and 1857; Thomas Prince, 1852; Charles B. Richardson, 1857 ; 
Joel Munsell, 1862, 1863, and 1864. ’Since the last date the successive volumes have borne 
the imprint of the ‘Society. David Clapp & Son have been the printers since 1864, 


2 The names of those who were members of the “ Register Club,” and the years of their 
membership, are as follows: 
Winslow Lewis, M.D., 1865, 1866, 1869, 1871. 
William B. Towne, A. M., from 1865 to 1874, inclusive. 
Frederic Kidder, from 1865 to 1874, inclusive. 
Charles S. Fellows, .1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870. 
William B. Trask, "from 1865 to 1874, inclusive. 
William H. Whitmore, A.M., 1865, 1866, _ 1869. 
William S. Appleton, A.M., 1865, 1868, i 
Samuel G. Drake, A.M., 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1872. 
John K. Wiggin, from 1865 to 1868, inclusive. 
John Ward Dean, A.M., from 1865 to 1874, inclusive. 
Jeremiah Colburn, A. M., from 1865 to 1874, inclusive. 
John M. Bradbury, from 1865 to 1868, inclusive. 
Deloraine P. Corey, from 1865 to 1874, < e 
Edward S. Rand, Jr., A.M., 1865, 1866, 1 
The Hon. George Ww. ’ Messinger, 1865 
The Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., 1865, 1866, 1870. 
The Hon. Calvin Fletcher, 1865, 1 
Col. Almon D. Hodges, 1865. 
David Clapp, 1865. 
The Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., 1865. 
Charles W. Tuttle, A.M., from 1866 to 1874, inclusive. 
Brig.-Gen. Ebenezer W. Peirce, 1 1866. 
William R. Deane, from 1866 to 1869, inclusive, 
Francis French, 1866. 
The Rev. Edmund F. ae. A.M., 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1874. 
The Rev. Elias Nason, A.M., 
Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., from’ 1868 to 1874, inclusive. 
The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, from 1868 to 1874, inclusive. 
H. H. Edes, from 1870 to 1874, inclusive. 
The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., "1871, 1872, 1873. 
Thomas Waterman, 1871, 1872 
Commodore Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N., from 1871 to 1874, inclusive. 
John H. Sheppard, A.M., 1872, 1873. 
The Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D. D., 1874, 
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1849. With these three exceptions, no editor of the Register, so far as 
we are aware, has ever received any compensation for his services. 

The legal and equitable property in the title, subscription list, and good 
will of the Register has always been in the Society; and this has never 
been questioned by any one, so far as our knowledge extends, since that 
matter was settled by the timely and decisive action of the Committee on 
Publication and the Society in 1849.’ 

And here it is but just to say, that the Society and all friends of the Reg- 
ister are more indebted than is generally known to Mr. John Ward Dean 
and Mr. William B. Towne for prompt and most valuable services, at a 
critical period in the history of our Quarterly, in the autumn of 1861, 
when they saved it from premeditated death.? They have also rendered, 
since then, long-continued and unselfish service in its behalf.* 

To Mr. Joel Munsell, of Albany, who volunteered, at a crisis in the exist- 
tence of the Register, to undertake its publication, we are under great 
obligations. He bore the sole financial responsibility of its publication dur- 
ing the years 1862, 1863, and 1864, “without any idea of deriving profit 


' The following are the names of those who have served on the Committee on Publication, 
and their places of residence at the time of their first election : 


Charles Ewer, of Boston, . ‘ ‘ e ° - : - Mar. 1847, to Jan. 
The Hon. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., of Boston, e ° * fee ® 
The Rey. Samuel H. Riddel, A.B.,of Boston, . . . «. _“ 1847,to * 
David Hamblen, of Boston, .: . .« « « - Jan. 1849, to Oct. 
William T. Harris, A.M., of Cambridge, . ‘ é ‘ - Feb. 1849,to  “ 
The Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., of Boston, . ° Jan. 1850, to July, 
The Hon. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., of Boston, . « 1850, to Jan. 
The Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., of Cambridge, . 1850,to “ 
Charles Deane, LL.D., of Boston, are ag . ‘i 1851, to Oct. 
J. Wingate Thornton, A.M., of Boston, . e 1851, to Mar. 
William T. Harris, A.M., of Cambridge, . _ -. « Oct. 
Frederic Kidder, of Boston, . P - a : : * 
The Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL.D., of Boston, .. . 18: Dee. 
William B. Trask, of Dorchester, . . . «. .» Oct. 
Charles Mayo, of Boston, . ° ° F é ° ° - 
The Rev. William Jenks, D.D., LL.D., of Boston, 5 ” 
Lyman Mason, A.M., of Boston, a eS ee eS . 53, Dec. 
t+John Ward Dean, A.M.,of Boston, . . . 54. 
William Reed Deane, of Brookline, .  . e ° 
Lemuel Shattuck, of Boston, .  . “a oe ° 
The Rev. Alonzo Hall Quint, D.D., of Jamaica Plain, 
James Spear Loring, of Boston, . P ° ° ° 
The Hon. Francis Brinley, A.M., of Boston, . ° 
Charles H. Morse, of Cambridge, . ° ° 
William H. Whitmore, A.M., of Boston, ‘ ° 
The Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL.D., of Boston, 
William B. Trask, of Dorchester, . a: 
The Hon. Charles Hudson, A.M., of Lexington, 
The Rey. Elias Nason, A.M., of Exeter, N. H. 
George Wingate Chase, of Haverhill, . ° 
William H. Whitmore, A.M., of Boston, . ° 
William S. Appleton, A.M., of Boston, . ° 
The Rey. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of Roxbury, 
The Rev. Elias Nason, A.M., of Billerica, . ra ° 1865, to 
tWilliam B. Towne, A.M., of Brookline, iw 2 1865. 
Frederic Kidder, of Boston, . . . .« « « . 1867, to 
+Albert H. Hoyt, A.M.,of Boston, . . . -—" « 1867. 
Charles W. Tuttle, A.M.,of Boston, . . . . 1872, to 
Commodore Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N., of Charlestown, ° 1872, to 
+The Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., of Cambridge,. . . 1873. 
emer mem 4; + «°° 6 8 & « 1873. 
tJeremiah Colburn, A.M., of Boston, . 3 ‘ : ; Oct. 1874. 
t Members of the Committee for 1876. 


2 See “ Publisher’s Preface” to vol. xv., for 1861. / 
3 For ten years, 1865 to 1874, Mr. Towne managed the business affairs of the Register, 
gratuitously, 
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from it, but rather as a contribution to a cause in which he felt,” and still 

feels, “ a deep interest.” Mr. William B. Trask also volunteered his ser- 

vices as editor of the first number of the volume for 1862. He has edited 

and assisted in editing fifteen other numbers, besides having been a contribu- 

tor of valuable papers from the beginning. Mr. Frederic Kidder is also en- 

titled to special mention, for having furnished means to one of the early 
ublishers, and for other labors in the interest of the Register. 

While the Quarterly was under the control of the Register Club, 
others, besides those already named, rendered important services in extend- 
ing its circulation, among whom Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., and Commodore 
George Henry Preble, U.S.N., should be mentioned. 

The Register Club having voluntarily dissolved in the autumn of 
1874, the financial responsibility for the publication of the Quarterly was 
assumed by the Society, where it now rests; while its editorial conduct 
still remains in the hands of the editor chosen by the Committee on 
Publication. 

It is gratifying to know that the magazine has a wider circulation at the 
present time than at any former period of its existence ; and the Commit- 
tee have good grounds for believing that it was never more highly appre- 
ciated. Still, as the history of all periodicals teaches, systematic, persist- 
ent and continuous efforts must be made to keep the Register before the 
public and secure its continued prosperity. 

That this publication has accomplished all, and more than all, its pro- 
jectors anticipated, and that it is worthy of continued support, will be 
evident to all who consider how large a number of valuable historical doc- 
uments, and how much of family and town history it has drawn from pri- 
vate sources, and thus saved from destruction or oblivion. Not only this, 
but it has begotten what may properly be styled a habit in the community 
of collecting and preserving such materials. It has also fostered a wide- 
spread and honorable desire among the people generally to ascertain, com- 
pile and secure the data pertaining to family histories,—data obtained with 
difficulty always, even in respect of the later generations, but with still 
greater difficulty the further back the investigation is prosecuted. Advan- 
tage has thus been taken of the aid to be derived from aged people, whose 
clear recollections extended into the last century, and of family traditions. 

When this Society was formed in 1844, only a few genealogies of Ameri- 
can families had been published or printed. The first of which we have 
any knowledge is a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, printed in 1771. Be- 
tween that date and the year 1813, only one more was printed ; while during 
the ensuing thirty years twenty-two were produced. Prior, therefore, to 
the establishment of the Register in 1847, but thirty-two genealogies or 
family pedigrees had been printed; and these, for the most part, were very 
limited in extent and inferior in character, as compared with most of those 
published at the present day. Since the year 1847, or during the last thirty 
years, the number of genealogies, more or less extended and complete, that 
have been printed, is nearly six hundred; of which by far the larger num- 
ber were produced in New-England. Of histories of New-England towns, 
published anterior to 1845, we have knowledge of only forty-one; since 
that date about one hundred and twenty*have been published, and many 
more are in preparation. In other parts of the country also, genealogies 
and town-histories are rapidly multiplying. Of each of these classes of 
publications, no inconsiderable number were compiled by subscribers or 
readers of the Register. 
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In this magazine itself will be found the genealogies, or at least histori- 
cal outlines, of about four hundred and fifty families of English origin ; 
while the number of papers containing genealogies, ranging from one page 
or less to ten or more pages, is about one thousand. Besides these are hun- 
dreds of biographical and obituary sketches. Many of these articles em- 
body the results of laborious and costly research. 

Prior to the establishment of this Quarterly, the only book printed in 
this country that could afford much aid in the study of family history, was 
the ‘“ Genealogical Register of the First Settlers of New-England,” by 
John Farmer, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the New-Hampshire His- 
torical Society,—a volume of 351 pages, published in 1829. This work was 
a great help to the early conductors of our magazine. From our Register 
Mr. Savage drew largely for materials for his invaluable Genealogical 
Dictionary, published in 1860-1862. He corrected many errors in our 
early volumes ; while many mistakes into which he himself was led, have 
been pointed out, and his own work has been greatly supplemented, in our 
later volumes. 

It may, therefore, be fairly assumed that this Quarterly has afforded no 
little aid and stimulus in all these praiseworthy and useful labors of histo- 
rians and genealogists;—much more aid, apparently, than is sometimes 
acknowledged. 

Moreover, the Register has been essentially serviceable to this Society, 
as its special organ, and as a potential agent in making its existence known 
and its objects respected. Other Societies, too, in New-England and 
beyond, that have done and are doing distinguished and valuable service 
for historical and archzological science, neither have received nor will 
receive, we are sure, any injury from the circulation of this periodical. 

With the close of the last volume, the writer of this report resigned his 
place as editor, which he had held for eight years,—a longer period of 
continued service, it appears by the records, than has been rendered by any 
of his predecessors. His efforts have been to make the publication worthy 
of. the patronage and confidence of historical students and experienced 
genealogists; to make it thorough and accurate; to introduce a larger 
proportion of historical matter; to elevate its literary character; to improve 
its typography and dress; to keep its pages free from personal and party 
animosities; and to extend its patronage. How far he has succeeded 
in these efforts is best known to the patrons 6f the work. To the gen- 
tlemen with whom he has been associated on the Publishing Com- 
mittee, he returns hearty thanks for their unvarying kindness, support 
and encouragement. Not the least pleasant of his recollections of this long 
association will be the fact, that from first to last the Committee have been 
a unit in every vote or act affecting the interests of the Register. 

The January number of the Register is already published. With this 
issue the Quarterly enters upon its thirtieth volume, under the editorial 
charge of Mr. John Ward Dean, the librarian. His experience, having 
been a member of the Committee on Publication continuously for upward 
of twenty-one years, and other ample qualifications, are a sufficient guaranty 
that the work will not suffer in his hands. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE HON. 
WILLIAM D. WILLIAMSON, OF BANGOR, MAINE, 


WHILE A MEMBER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Communicated by the Hon. JosErpH WILLIAMSON. 


Thurs. Nov. 29, 1821, left Bangor. 

Nov. 30. Arrived at Augusta, having on the way seen a piece in the 
A. Advocate, and heard something said as to my franking letters as a mem~- 
ber of Cong. while acting as Gov’. 

Dec. 1. Arrived at Portland in evening—wrote a letter to Mr. Ames to 
come and take upon himself the office of Chief Magistrate. 

Dec. 3. Mond. Lay my determination of resigning the office of Governor 
before the Council. Objectors a little disappointed that I am so desirous 
and ready to leave the administration. 

Dec. 5. Resign my office of Gov. to Mr. Ames, Spk. of the H. of Rep. 
Some doubts who ought to administer to him the oaths. 

Thurs. Dec. 6. Left Portland at 5 A.M. breakfast at Saco. 2s. 6d.. 
arrived at Boston at 1 in morning, having supped at Salem, 2s. 6d.—fare- 
from Portland to Portsmouth $4.00, thence to Boston $4.00—whole charge 
of the day $9.40. Slep‘ at Davenport’s. 

Friday, Dec. 7. From Boston to Providence 42 miles, fare, $3. Lodg- 
ing and Break. at D’s. 0.75. Expenses of this day, $4.14. From Prov. 
thro’ Pomfret to Hartford, is 70. m. fare $4.90. Visited Mr. Messar. 

N.B. Passed through Roxbury, Dedham, Walpole, Attlebury and Patuxet. 
Land on the road stony, hard—growth, oak, walnut, maple. Patuxet has 
cotton factories—buildings of stone. 

Saturday, Dec. 8. Tarried at Blake’s Stage-house. Bill for supper last 
night, board this day and breakfast tomorrow morning, $2.58, per his bill. 

Sunday, Dec. 9. Left Prov. for N. London, distant 51 miles: stage fare 
$3.75. Dinner and sling at E. Greenwich 0.50.—had a dreary road through 
a poor country. We passed Cranston, Natic, Greenwich, Stonington to N. 
London. The Thames at N. London between one half and a mile wide. 
Boat will carry four stages at a time: 5 or 6 horses work it. ° 

Monday, Dec. 10. From N. London to N. Haven 61 miles; arrived at 
4,P.M. Fare, including board from N. London to N. York, $8.00. Rode 
up to N. Haven, took a view of the town, the Colleges all in a range, the 
Churches and the extensive burying-ground—monuments. 

Monday, Dec. 10, con*. From N. Haven to N. York, 90 miles. Chan 
Boats at N. Haven ; got under way at 7 P.M., arrived at N. York 5 next 
morning. 

Tuesday, 11. Got the steward to carry my trunk to the Union Stage 
Coach tavern, in Courtland street—took a sling and breakfast, 0.56. Crossed 
the ferry and took the stage to Newark, 8 m. Elizabethtown, 6. Burling- 
ton 13 m., dined at 4 P.M., dinner only, .62. We passed Princeton in the 
evening, 10 miles from Trenton, and arrived at Trenton, 53 m. from N. Y. 
Fare from N. Y. to Phil*. $5.00, distance, 84 m. Bill at Trenton, supper, 
brandy, lodging, glass of beer, 0.81. Left Trenton in the steamboat at 6, 
A.M. Wednesday. 
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Wednesday, Dec.12. Arrived at Phil*. at 10, A.M. Breakfast on board 
the sttamboat. Changed boats at Phil*. From Phil* to Newcastle, 40 m. 
from N. Castle to Frenchtown, 16 m., thence to Baltimore 70 m., thence to 
W. City 38 or 40. Fare from Phil*. to Frenchtown, on the Chesapeak, 
including dinner on board, $3.50. Passed Wilmington in plain sight, 3 
m. from the water—the water very dirty. Arrived at N. Castle at } past 
3, P.M., took stage, and arrived at Frenchtown at 6, P.M. Supper and 
fare to Baltimore, $3.50. Left at 4 past 6, P.M. in the steamboat Phil* for 
Baltimore. 

Thursday, Dec. 13. Arrived at Baltimore at 3, A.M. Left Baltimore 
in the mail stage at 6, A.M., took breakfast after riding 12 m. $0.50. 
Reached Washington city at 4 past 12 at noon, fare $4.00, and went into 
the State House. The House of Representatives had adjourned. 

From Bangor to Boston, 240 miles. Fare, $18.25 
Thence to Providente, 42 3.00 
Thence to N. London, 51 3.75 
Thence to N. Haven, 61 f 8.00 
Thence to N. York, 90 ’ 
Thence to Trenton, 53 ; 5.00 
Thence to Phila. 31 5, 
3.50 


Thence to Newcastle, 40 

Thence to Frenchtown, 16 ; 

Thence to Baltimore, 70 3.50 

Thence to Washington, 40 4.00 
734 $49.00 


RECAPITULATION. 


I find the whole distance from Bangor and Washington as travelled by 
me 734 miles. Some say it is only 468 to Boston from Washington—and 
240 thence to Bangor=708. My stage fare and boat fare, including 4 
meals, was $49.00 

Luggage at N. York and Baltimore 50 

I was on the road from Bangor to Portland, 24 days, and 
from Portland to Washington 74 days, resting and stopping 
only one day, viz., at Providence. 

Expenses on road besides fare from Bangor to Portland, 2.50 

From Portland to Washington, 12.50 


$64.50 

At no place on the road were meals more than 50 cts. each, except at 
Burlington, N. Jersey, I paid for Dinner 0.624. 

Thurs. Dec. 13. Went to the Capitol at 4 past one P.M. H. of Rep. 
had adjourned early—saw one or two quondam friends—hunted for a seat— 
returned to Indian Queen Stage tavern. 

Friday, Dec. 14. Settled with the Ass‘ P. M. Gen. and paid him 
$184.59 in full and took his receipt. Funeral of Mr. Trimble, of Ohio. 
The Marine corps escorted the corpse to the Senate chamber, laid it in front 
of the Pres" chair, the Senators took the fore seats, the Rep*. the hinder 
seats, the Pres‘ of the Senate and Spk’. of the House sat together in the 
Pres'‘s’ seat, the Chaplain in tMe Secy’s place in front of the chair. He gave 
an extemporaneous address of 20 minutes—in substance, “the occasion re- 
minds us all of our own mortality. Tho’ we are prone to think less of death 
than of any other thing of moment, yet of all others it ought to fill our 
minds and hearts with the most concern.” He then made a short prayer. 
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The Senators, the Speaker of the House & the Rep* from Ohio, wore 
white scarfs,—the others (members of the House) wore crape on the left 
arm. The coffin was cov* with black velvet, a very large silver plate on its 
lid. Most of both Houses followed the corpse in hacks. 

Friday, Dec. 14. In the first view one has in approaching Washington, 
his eye fixes on the Capitol, its two stupendous wings ; its two lofty domes. 
It is built of white granite, made more white by a washing. The area of 
many acres about it is enclosed with an iron banister picket fence, standing 
on a wall one & a half foot high, which wall is cap‘ with hewn stone 2} feet 
wide, into which the iron pickets, 5 or 6 feet high are set. A very few 
houses near the Capitol, which stands on an eminence. The Capitol we 
pass, leaving it on the left hand, & enter Pennsylvania Avenue, running 
west from the Capitol, one mile to the President’s house. 

Half way down the Avenue is the Indian Queen tavern, where the stages 
leave the travellers unless requested to be left at some other particular 
place. Here one will have a room by himself, fire and candles at 12 or $14 
per week. A bell for each room—the house is divided into sections—a 
servant to a section. Here a number of members, vulgarly called a “Mess,” 
put up, and have a separate table. 

As the House of Rep. was very full, I could not find a seat to my mind. 
Took one in the rear. The rule is, they who first attend, select their seats, 
to which, when so selected, the occupants have a prior right till they 
abandon. 

Saturday, Dec. 15. Visited the Library, in the Capitol,—it contains 
about 10,000 vols. Members may take books 2-8" or 12™* a week 4° or 
folios, 3 weeks to their lodgings. Took seat—the Houses meet at 12—ad- 
journ at 3 P.M. Sworn—each member is sworn according to the form in 
his own state. I lifted my hand—John Randolph sworn just before me— 
swore on the Bible, and kissed it. Prayers in the morning by the Chaplain, 
the Speaker then takes the chair, calls to order—the members sit with hats 
on or off at pleasure. The Speaker first calls, “ Have the members from 
New Hampshire any petitions to present ”—‘ Mass.”—and all the states suc- 
cessively. A member rises, holds the petition in his hand, states its sub- 
stance, moves to dispense with reading its details, and to have it referred to 
one of the Standing Committees, naming the Com**. A page takes it from 
the member, and lays it on the table, and the Speaker says it is now moved 
that the petition last presented be referred, &*.—and it is so referred. Next, 
he calls for reports of Standing Committees, then Special Com***, then 
motions, resolutions. 

Several resolutions offered; one by Mr. Whitman to amend the constitu- 
tion as to Electors, &*. 

Sunday, Dec. 16. Attended public services in the Rep. Chamber,—a 
concourse of gent. and ladies. Only one exercise, beginning at 11, A.M. 
Chaplain of the Senate, Mr. P , preached extempore from these 
words, “In Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, or un- 
circumcision, but a new nature.” He undertook to show the nature, necessity 
and evidences of Regeneration. A Methodist, he variously modulates his 
voice, and has much action. A small choir of singers. 

The hacks stand about the tavern as on other days. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PROPRIETORS OF THE SUDBURY-CANADA 
GRANT, 1741. 


Communicated by the Hon. IskazL WasHBuRN, Jr., LL.D., of Portland, Maine. 


7 Mr. Washburn was preparing for publication his “ Notes 
Historical, Descriptive and Personal of Livermore, Maine,” 
which work was noticed in the ReGIsTER, volume xxviii. page 483, 
there came into his hands, he writes, “two small memorandum books 
belonging to the family of Dea. Elijah Livermore, the founder of 
that town. In one of them, a small leather-covered book, are 
sundry entries by different hands. Among them is the following 
article, which refers evidently to the proprietors of the Sudbury- 
Canada Grant, ultimately located in Maine, embracing the present 
towns of Jay and Canton.” Mr. Washburn has printed in the 
above-named book (page 131), a journal of a person who went out 
to assist in the survey of Livermore in 1772, copied from this book. 
He has also furnished us with other extracts which will appear in 
future numbers of the REGISTER. EpiTor. 


October y® 26 1741. 


A Lift tax of Fifteen Shillings a man to be paid on every wright by the 
petitioners in the Expedition to Canada in 1690—who are as follows—( viz) 


James Taylor 
John Flin 

John Jones 

John Green 
Thomas Gree 
Ephraim Twichell 
Isaac Shefield 
Pallmer Goulding 
Joseph Johnson 
James Moore 
Ebenezer Flagg 
Daniel Moore 
Joshua Kibbe 
James Taylor 
Nathaniel Morss 
Charles Richardson 
Fr* Mockett 
Richard Ward 
David Bruce 
Sam! Graves 
Sam! Stone 
Joseph Stone 
Micha Stone 
John Wasson 
Ebenezer Twichell 


Richard Burt 
Dan! Mackclafelin 
Joseph Merriam 
Peter Grant 

Sam! Graves 
Joseph Trumbull 
Sam‘ Wright, Esq” 
Ebenezer Rice 
John Coggin 
Josiah Coggin 
Sam! Robins 
Caleb Bridges 
Ebenezer Newton 
John Fay 

Sam! Lyzcom 
Daniel Mixer 
Nathaniel Dike 
William Green 
Tho* Weaks 
Daniel Wallker 
Daniel Wallker, Jun™ 
John Woodward 
Ebenezer Corey 
Edward Ward 
James Paterson 
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Amos Hide 
Norman Clark 
Ebenezer Corey, a secondwright 
Noah Parker 
Benj" Parker 
Joseph Bouthetot 
John Clark 
Richard Willde 
Joseph Rutter 
Jonathan Parker 
Jacob Gibbs 
Peter Bent 
Randall Davis 
John Jackson 
James Taylor’ 
John Oslin 

John Mixer 

John Jones 

John Green 
Thomas Green 
Ephraim Twichell 
Isaac Shefild 
Palmer Goolding 
Joseph Johnson 
James Moore 
Ebenezer F! 
Joshua Kibey” , 
James Taylor 
Nathaniel Morse 
Charles Richardson 
Francis Mockett 
Richard Ward 
John Brewer 
Samuel Graves 
Sam! Stone 
Joseph Stone 
Micah Stone 
John Wesson 
Ebenezer Twichell 
Richard Burt 
Daniel Mackclafelin 
Joseph Meriam 
Peter Grant 


Joseph Rutter 
Jacob Gibbs 
Jon* Parker 
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Samuel Graves 
J oseph Tremball 
Sam’ Wright 
Ebenezer Rice 
John Cogin 
Josiah Cogin 
Sam! Robins 
Caleb Bridges 
Abner Nuton 
John Fay 
Sam! Lyscomb 
Daniel Mixer 
Fletcher 
Nathaniel Dike 
William Green 
Thomas Wakes 
Daniel Walker 
Daniel Walker, Junior 
John Woodward 
Ebenezer Corey, a firstwright 
Edward Ward 
James Paterson 
Amos Hide 
Norman Clark 
Ebenezer Corey, a secondwright 
Noah Parker 
Benj® Parker 
Joseph Bouthetot 
John Clark 
Richard Willd 
Samuel Parris 
; January 27" 1738 
Received of M* Parker 
y® Colector the sum of 2-15.0 
To convay to y® Tresuar pr me 
Josiah Richardson 
The Tresuar is Cap* Samuel 
Stone, J" of Sudbury 
The Comitee are 
Cap‘ Samuel Stone 
Cap‘ Palmer Goolding 
Seg* Joseph Johnson 
Josiah Richardson 


The names of the men admitted into the Sosiatey are as follows—who 
are to pay down the sum of Thirteen shillings: 


Peter Bent 
Randall Davis 


- will be observed that here commences a repetition of most of the preceding names. 
—EpiTor. 
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October y* 3" 1741 
A true list of the naimes of the persons are contained hearein that ware 
noted to pay five shillings a man one wright and to be payed to M* Noah 
Parker their Colector and this list is comitted to him accordingly by order 
of y* sd Sosiatey 


Attest Josiah Richardson 
Clerk for sd Sosiatey. 


Septentber the first Tusday 1739 
September y® 14" 1741 
£. 8 


The Reconing at M* Mokets 
was in the hole 2. 12. 0 
ondly yet due to sd Moket 3. 6 
The meeting is adjorned to Monday y* 26 day of October next at 
Twelve oth clock noon sd day 
The adjornement is to the first Tusday of October next at Twelve of 
y® clock nvon sd day 
1. 15. 0 
Framingham, Oct* 26, 1741 
Rec* of Mr. Noah Parker the sum of three pounds four shillings & four 
pence being the expence of the Canada Petitionors &c. 
i \ Pr Francis Moquet 


Framingham, Oct" 26, 1741 
Rec* of Mr. Noah Parker the sum of seven pounds of the Canada 


Petitionors Money ee 
t Pal: Goulding 





MARRIAGES IN WEST SPRINGFIELD, 1774-96. 


Contributed by Lyman H. Baae, A.M., of West Springfield. 
[Continued from vol. xxix. page 152.] 


Tue Intentions of Marriage between John Allen of Wt Springfield & 
Rachel Hendrick of Northampton were entered and published July 3, 
1779. ; 

Lt. John Millar & Mrs. Lucretia Day both of West Springfield were 
joined together in Marriage July 8", 1779. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jacob Chapin & Ruth Bedortha 
both of West Springfield were entered & published July 10" 1779. [M. 
July 29.) 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Single & Wid° Margaret 
Forbes both of West Springfield were entered and published July 31" 
1779. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jeremiah Stebbins of Wt Spring- 
field & Elizabeth Brewster of Windham were entered July 31* 1779, & 
published the same Day. 

Capt John Bryant & Miss Hannah Mason both late of Boston were 
joined together in Marriage Tuesday August 10", 1779. 
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The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Heman Day & Miss Lois Ely 
both of West Springfield were entered and published September 11, 1779. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Thomas Burbank of Springfield & 
Elizabeth Higgins of West Springfield were entered and published October 
9" 1779. 


The following persons were married on the [dates attached ?] to their 
respective names by me Joseph Lathrop? 

Darius Wright & Lovisa Taylor both of West Springfield Jan 16" 
1783. 

Dirick Van Horne & Rachel Bartlet both of West Springfield, Feb. 
17" 1783. 

Elisha Farnham & Thankfull Day both of West Springfield June 12% 
1783. 

Roger Cooley Jn’ & Huldah Ely both of West Springfield August 7™ 
1783. 

Simeon Ely Jun’ & Margaret Smith both of West Springfield August 
21, 1783. 

Capt Moses Field of Springfield & Mrs. Lydia Champion of West 
Springfield November 26" 1783. 

Hezekiah Warriner Jun™ and Katherine Leonard both of West Spring- 
field December 4" 1783. 

Joseph Carrier & Irene Howard all of West Springfield 

Joseph Howard & Eunice Carrier { Decem® 17" 1783. 

Daa Miller & Sarah Taylor both of West Springfield February 20" 
1784. 

Samuel Alvard & Hannah Day both of West Springfield, May 13, 1784. 

The Intention of Marriage between Pelatiah Ashley and Polly Jones 
— West Springfield was entered January 21, and published the 24, 
1796. 

.Paul Chapin of Springfield & Clarissa Killborne of West Springfield 
were joined in Marriage 30 June 1784. 

Benjamin Brackett & Lois Tuttle both of West Springfield were joined 
in Marriage Sept. 30“ 1784. 

Capt" Augustus Diggins of Enfield & Miss Sabra Stebbins of West 
Springfield were joined in Marriage Oct 1, 1784. 

David Deane of Washington & Phebe Hitchcock of West Springfield 
were joined in Marriage 6 Decem’ 1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Gid" Jones Jun* & Mrs. Lydia 
a both of West Springfield were entered July 9 & published the 
10" 1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Mr. Isaac Morley Jun™ of West 
Springfield & Miss Beulah Harmon of Suffield was entered August 4" & 
published the 7 1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Aaron White & Lucy Kellogg both 
of West Springfield were entered & published July 30", 1785. 

The Intentions of Marriage between [Seth? Ward?] of Wilmington in 
the State of Vermont; and Ruth Taylor of West Springfield, were entered 
August 23¢ & published the 28 1785. 


4 The preceding records should have been printed after the heading on p. 146 of vol. 
xxix., but they were accidentally omitted. 
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The Intention of Marriage between Reuben Frost & Hannah Farnham 
both of West Springfield was entered August 23¢ & published y* 28" 1785, 

The Intention of Marriage between Mr. Alexander Wolcott of Springfield 
& Miss Frances Burbank of West Springfield was entered August 30% & 
published Septem’. 4°, 1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between John Pheland & Mary Lamb both 
of West Springfield was entered September 3* and published y* 4", 1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Elijah Bliss and Charlotte Bagg both 
of West Springfield was entered Sept’. 10 and published the 13, 1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Oliver Leonard and Abiah Warriner 
both of West Springfield was entered Septem™ 24, and published Oct? 1* 
1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Lewis Smith of West Springfield & 
Eunice Judd of Northampton was entered September 26 & published Oct* 
2, 1785. . 

The Intention of Marriage between Solomon Stebbins and Mahlah Day 
both of W' Springfield was entered Oct? 1, & published y* 2°, 1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Ephraim Deane of Washington in 
the State of Connecticut and Abigail Hitchcock of West Springfield was 
entered November 16 and published the 22¢ 1785. 


’ [To be continued.] 





DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE EXPEDITION TO 
PORT ROYAL, 1710. 


Communicated by Wa.TER Lioyp Jerrries, A.B., of Boston. 


. ery expedition, which completed the conquest of Acadia, sailed 
in September, 1710, and arrived before Port Royal towards 
the end of the month. After a short defence the garrison surren- 
dered with the honors of war. 

The good ship Despatch was owned by David Jeffries & Co., of 
Boston, and William and Sheldon Chambers, of London—the two 
firms being intimately connected in business. 

The debtor side of the second document is missing. The third 
document is a copy, written evidently by the clerk of the council, 
the other papers being all originals. 


[Document No. I.] 


[Page 1.] 
The Hon”® ffrancis Nicholson Esq’ to David Jeffries & Partn™ Dr. 


To the Hire of the Ship Dispatch Beamsly Perkins Com“ from y* 12": of 
Aug' to the 9" of October Is two months two days at £140 p™ month 
being taken up for an Hospital to Port Royal ° £290 . « 

Sundrys delivered at Anna Polis Royal formerly Port Royal 
for the use of Her Maj‘** Fort there 
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To 14900 f* of Boards D* M* Veering 
7296 of Joyce D* Ditto 
80 f* Plank 60 of Boards D* Mr. Hutchinson 
40 of Joyce D* ‘Ditto 
748 of Boards D* _ Ditto 


23044 foot .. . . at52s.p’m 
600 red oak bhd. staves at 35s. p’m_ . 
1800 shingles . . . at lls. 6d. p’m 
45 foot of oak plank at ee 1 
20 fathom 34 inchrope .....-+.-+ 200 


Suma £35414 6 


Three hundred fifty four ponds, fourteen shillings & Sixpence New-Eng- 
land mony, makes (at forty per Cent Exchange) Sterling mony, two hun- 
dred fifty three pounds, seven shillings & Sixpence; being the Exchange 
agreed upon p’ y® Councill of War, with M’ John Boreland Her Maj‘* 
Agent here. 
By Capt George Martin Commander of 

Her Maj** Ships upon the Intended 

Expedition. 

‘You are hereby required and directed without Loss of time to order the 
fitting & Equipping of the Dispatch ffrigott for the receiving on board the 
Sick & Wounded men, according to yo" agreement with the Councill of 
War; and I have ordered two Men to Oversee that the work be done as it 
should be, and for yo" so doing this shall be yo" order Dated at Boston this 
12" of Aug* 1710. G. Martin. 


To Mr Jeffries 
or his Partner 
These. 


[Page 2.] : 
At Her Maj*** Councill of War for the 
Expedition to Port Royal &c: held at 
Boston In New England September 
y® 12" 1710. 


Pursuant to a vote of the Board the thirty first of July past, That it’s 
necessary for y* Service a Ship be taken up to go in the said Expedition, 
as an Hospital for Her Maj"** British forces, And it being reported that 
the Ship Dispatch ffrigott Cap* Beamsly Perkins Commander is suitable for 
that occasion and proposals having been made to M* David Jeffries Mer- 
chant, Agent for y*° Owners of the said Ship. That the same hire be allow- 
ed for her as was paid by y® Government here for the Ship Marlborough 
Gally Cap* Carnock, taken up for a storeship in the Last Years intended 
Expedition to Canada, which by the Record presented appears to be at the 
rate Ten shillings p’ tun p’ month in Consideration of her being Equipt 
w" Twenty Guns. 

Resolved that the like sum of Ten shillings p’ tun p’ month be paid in 
New England to the Owners of the said Ship Dispatch ffrigott or their 
Agent for her hire, the time commencing on the twelfth Day of Aug* Past, 
she being a ship of Greater Burthen & of the same force w™ y® Marl- 
borough above named. 
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And that she stand on the same foot as to her risque by y* Enemy, with 
the Establishment of the Massachusets Government for Ships & Vessels, 
by them taken up & hired for the Publick Service & no otherwise. 


G. Martin ffr Nicholson 
Wall: Riddell Sam: Vetch 
Geo: Gordon Rob‘ Reading 


[Page 3.] 
Boston In New England 9ber 7“ 1710. 
My Lords. 

I desire that yo" Lordships would be pleased to order payment 
thirty days after sight of this my first bill of Exchange, my second, third 
& fourth of the same tenor and date not being paid, unto Mess™ William 
& Sheldon Chambers of London Merchants or their order, the sum of Two 
Hundred fifty three pounds, seven shillings & Six pence Sterling mony of 
Great Britain being for the hire of the Ship Dispatch ffrigott being taken 
up p’ order of the Councill of War here for an Hospital Ship in the Ex- 
pedition against Port Royal now Anna-Polis Royal; and for Lumber de- 
livered at Port Royal for her Maj‘** Fort, according to the acco“ herewith. 
I desire that yo" Lordships would be pleased to order the payment according 
to the tenor of this bill & yo" Lordships so doing will be for her Maj‘** In- 
terest & Service, I am My Lords 

Yo" Lordships most obedient humble serv* 
To The Right Hon*’* Fr. NicHOoLson. 
the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, at the Treasury 
Chamber at White Hall. 


[Document No. II.] 


P’ Contra 


By Sundry Provisions recd out of Her Maj* Ship 
Dragon viz* 

Bread 4728: is 42c. ... qrs. 24lb. at 22s. £46 8 10 

Pork 1310 pds. at 8d. £438 13 4 

Pease 25 bushells at 6s. £7 10 00 

Oatmeal 37 bushells at 6s. £11 2 00 

Butter & Suet 26, at 6° £6 10 6 


115 4 8 
Is Sterling mony allowing 40 pr Ct Exch of M° 
Ballance due 

















Boston, New England 18" July 1711. 
Errors Excepted p’ 
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[ Reverse. ] 


Pursuant to an Order Directed to us from their Excell°** Joseph Dudley 
Esq’ Cap* Gen' & Governo' of Her Maj'* Province of Massachusets Bay 
in New England &c: And Francis Nicholson Esq™ Gen' of Her Maj‘ Forces 
on the late Expedition to Nova Scotia bearing date June 14. We have ex- 
amined the within Acco“ & allow as a Just charge agreeable to y" rates 
then given & after deduction made for y* Provisions from Her Maj'¥* Fort 
& Ships Due to Ballance the Sum of one hundred Sixty four pounds, 
Six Shillings & one penny Sterling mony. Witness our hands at Boston 
June 21 1711. 


[Document No. III.] 


1711. The Hon>"* Francis Nicholson Esq’. Generall of Her Maj'”* 
Forces for the Expedition to Nova Scotia. 


D 1711. FP Oontra.... Cr 


To Hire of the Ship Dispatch taken up by By: Ballancedue | £1542) 8... 
Order of ye Councill of Warr at Annapolis- 
Royal ye 9th 8ber 1710 to Transport the 
French Garrison to France & to remain in 
Her Majtys Service untill her return to Bos- 
ton where she arrived the 18th June 1711, 
Is 9 months One Day at 12s. p’ Tun p’ Month 
the said Vessel measuring 2844 Tuns is 


Sterling £1542) 8)... 


Boston New England 18" July 1711. 
Errors Excepted p’ - 


[ Reverse. ] 


Pursuant to an Order Directed to us from his Excell’? Joseph Dudley 
Esq Cap* Gen' & Govern" in Chief of Her Maj'”* Province of the Massa- 
chusets Bay in New-England &c. & The Hon>'* Francis Nicholson Esq’ 
Gen' of Her Maj‘”* Forces in the Late Expedition to Nova Scotia We 
have Examined the within acco & allow fifteen hundred and forty two 
pounds Eight shillings Sterling a Just Charge & due according to y* Re- 
solve of y° Councill of Warr Witness our hands at Boston July 21" 1711. 

John George 
Copy. Tho Steel 

John Coleman 

W™ Harris. 


[Document No. IV.] 


To All People unto whom this present bill of sale shall come Timothy 
Brett & Robert Gregory Gentlemen, Lieutenants of Her Maj."** Ship the 
Chester, Cap* Thomas Mathews Commander, & now Riding at Anchor; in 
the Harbour of Boston in the County of Suffolk in New England, Know 
Ye that we the said Timothy Brett & Robert Gregory, for & in considera- 
tion of the Sum of one hundred & Fifty pounds Currant mony of New 
England to us in hand at and before the Ensealing & delivery of these pre- 
sents well & truly paid by Mess” David Jeffries & Charles Shepreeve of 
Boston aforesaid merchants Have given, granted, bargained & sold and by 
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these presents do fully, freely and absolutely Give, Grant, Bargain, sell and 
confirm unto the said David Jeffries & Charles Shepreeve all that the whole 
Hull or Body of the Good Sloop named or called the [blank] of the Port- 
age or Burthen of thirty five tuns or thereabout now at Anchor in the Har- 
bour of Boston aforesaid being lately taken from the French by Her Majt« 
Forces under the Command of the Hon?" Francis Nicholson Esq* Generall 
for the late Expedition to Port Royal in Nova Scotia, & there condemned 
w' all & Every the Mast, Sails, Anchors, Cables, Boat, Oars, Ropes, 
Cords, Tackle, Apparell, Stores, Guns, Small Artillery Ammunition, Furni- 
ture, Bowspritt, Boom & Appurtenances whatsoever to the said Sloop be- 
longing or in any wise appertaining To Have and To Hold the said Sloop 
[blank] and premisses with the appurtenances unto the said David Jeffries 
and Charles evar their Exec™ Admin” & Assigns to his & their own 
sole & proper benefitt & behoof for Ever; And we the said Timothy Brett 
& Robert Gregory Do avouch our selves at the time of the Ensealing & 
delivery of these presents, to be the only true sole & Lawfull Owners of the 
said Sloop [blank] and premisses: Having in our selves, full power good 
right & lawfull authority to Grant, bargain, sell, and assure the same unto 
the said David Jeffries & Charles Shepreeve their heirs, Execut'* Adm“ 
and Assigns for Ever. And that free & Clear and clearly acquitted Exon- 
erated & discharged of and from all and all manner of former and other 
Gifts, Grants, bargains, Sales, Titles, troubles, charges, Incumbrances and 
Demands whatsoever And lastly do covenant, promise, Grant & agree bind 
& oblige our selves, our heirs, Exec™ Admin” from henceforth and for 
ever hereafter to Warrant & Defend the said Sloop [blank] and premisses 
w" the appurtenances unto the said David Jeffries & Charles Shepreeve 
their Heirs, Executors, Administrators & assigns against the Lawfull Claims 
& demands of all & Every person & Persons whomsoever, Perils of Seas, 
fire, Pirates & Enemies only Excepted In witness whereof we have hereunto 
sett our hands & Seals the twenty first day of December Anno Dom: 1710 
Annoq Regine Annez Mag: Britt: Nono. 

Signed, Seal’d & Delivered 

in the presence of us , T Brett [ seal. ] 
David Jeffries jun" R Grecory {[seal.| 
John Francklyn. 


Recd the Day & Year above written of Mess™ David 
Jeffries & Charles Shepreeve one hundred & fifty pounds 
in full for the above mentioned premises. 


P’ R Grecory 
T Brett. 





A Wreck In 1695-6 on Care Fear Istanp.—A correspondent in Charleston, S. C. 
informs me that in the year 1695 or 1696, a vessel from New-England was wrecked 
on Cape Fear Island, and fifty-two of the pare were removed therefrom by the 
Governor of South Carolina to the vicinity of Charleston. What was the name of 
this vessel, the port in New-England from which she sailed, and the names of the 
passengers? 

Boston, Mass. C. W. Torrie. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE EARLIEST WILLS ON RECORD, OR 
ON THE FILES IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Prepared by Witt1am B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 
[Continued from page 81.] 


Ricnarp Barsour.'—Inventory of the house, lands and goods of Richard 
Barbour deceased taken and apprised by Henry Chickering, Samuell Morse 
and Nathan Aldous,? 15. Imo. 1644. The house and lands, £18. Amount 
of inventory, £30. 03.09. See abstract of the Will of Richard Barbour, 
REGISTER, iii. 178. (File No. 33.) 


Jerrery STAPELL.—A True Inuentory of the goods of Jeffery Stapell 
latte deseased valewed By Eaderd Batts [Bates] and John vppame,” in the 
fyrst month 1647. On house with 8 ackers of land. 12.0.0 ; wearinge 
aparell, Bedinge, Brass vesells, puttor, Iron, workinge Toolls, Earthen vesels, 
woodene things, goatts and a Callf, Debts Dew, swyne. Sume is, 34. 7. 2. 
Edward Bate, John vppame. (File No. 58}.) 

[Jeffrey Staples, or Staple, of Weymouth, had Martha, buried Feb. 17, 
1640. Savage. ] 


Tuomas Lecurorp.—An in ventory of the goods of Tho: Leatchford,* 
deceased, valued by Robert hull and James Johnson acording to theire 
best Judgment & Consience. 

3 day Imp” 4 paire sheetes one p’ 01 10 00 
3 mot 2 paire 01 00 00 
1648. 3 paire 00 16 00 
4 paire 0 10 00 
It. foure paire of pillow beares 0 13 06 
It 4 table cloathes 00 07 06 
It 14 table napkines 00 07 06 
It 6 old towels 00 O1 04 
It two old cloathes 00 00 06 
It one glass 00 01 00 
It one Pillow 00 04 00 
It an old cloake badge & seuerall 
small things in it, but all valued at 00 06 00 
It A cap 8° & a bible 6° 0 14 00 
It A chest 00 02 06 


06 13 10 


lett™ ad colligendum bona defuncti 


are granted to Rob™ Hull Rosert Hort 


JAMES JOHNSON. 


1 Richard Barbour, or Barber, of Dedham, was freeman May 13, 1640. He was one of 
the 68 original proprietors of Lands in Dedham, to whom was granted 6. 12mo. 1642, 
“upland ground fit for improvement with the plough.” He died June 18, 1644, leaving 
probably no near connections, as he gives his house, lands and goods in Dedham to his 
executors, Henry Brock and his son John Brock. 

2 Nathan Aldis, one of the first two deacons of the church in Dedham. 

3 John Upham removed from Weymouth to Malden about 1650.. 

* Incorrectly Fratchford, RectstER, vii. 175. 

VOL. XXX. 17 
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M* Samu: Wilbore did depose that when he married the widow of Tho: 
Lechford late of Boston scriv. deceased, he never received or had any of the 


Widow or other estate of the s* Lechford no not so muche as his s* wiues. 


wearinge apparell, taken vpon Oath before the Court Incr. Nowell, Sec” 
2 (3) 48 (File No. 71.) 


Nore.—The Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., who so ably edited and 
annotated an edition of Lechford’s “ Plaine Dealing: or, News from New-England,” in 
1867, has the following in his introduction to that work (page xviii.), relative to the wife of 
Lechford. ‘‘ His wife is mentioned in 1639 and: afterwards; and, as no evidence has been 
discovered of his marriage on this side of the water, we infer that she accompanied him from 
England; but he nowhere gives any information of her family, nor even introduces her 
Christian name. In July, 1640, he writes: ‘I have not yet here an house of my owne to 
=e my head in, or any stock going.’ He lived in a house, or part of a house, hired of 

athaniel Micklethwaite of Boston, who was, I think, the agent or factor in New-England 
of Richard Hutchinson of London, and perhaps of Edward and William Hutchinson after 
their removal to Rhode Island. It appears that he paid his rent, until August, 1639, to 
Samuel Hutchinson, and subsequently to Mr. Micklethwaite, whose signature appears, on a 
page of the journal, to the lease of ‘the chamber, etc.,’ at £5 ge y= from Sept. 1, 1639.” 
He borrowed from Mr. Story, as we learn from the journal, in 1639, two and a half pounds 
“of the best suger,” at 2 shillings a pound, received ‘‘of Mr. Keayne for a silver laced 
coate and a gold wrought cap, £2. 1)s.,” had also “of Mr. George Story ” some holland for 
his wife’s waistcoat, etc. He mentions his wife again in 1640, and also in 1641. He embarked 
from Boston for England, and sailed on the 3d of August of that year, in company with 
John Winthrop, Jr., Hugh Peters, Thomas Welde, William Hibbins and others. There were 
forty passengers, according to Gov. Winthrop, in all. The preface to his book was written 
from ‘Clements Inne, Jan. 17, 1641,” that is 1641-2, and the work, itself, was printed in Lon- 
don in 1642, Rev. John Cotton, in his Way of Congregational Churches cleared, pt. 1, p. 71, 
says, ‘‘ When he’came to England, the Bishops were falling, so that he lost his friends, and 
hopes, both in Old England and New: yet put out his Book (such as it is) and soon after 
dyed.” Such was the finale of “the first Boston lawyer.” But some of his personal effects 
remained, and they are enumerated and prised in the above inventory, made by two 
prominent men in the colony. 

Having recently seen this inventory of Lechford, among the files at the Suffolk Probate 
Office, I at once communicated to Mr, Trumbull the fact relative to Lechford’s widow. In 
his reply, dated Jan, 26, 1876, he makes the following suggestion and remarks with regard 
to Lechford. “Probably he was too poor to pay his wife’s passage, with himself, to 
England in 1641, and left her to follow him when he could provide means. He was in 
intimate relations with all the banished Wheelwright men, and the ‘Antinomians’ generally, 
and acted as the attorney of several of them for the care of the property they left in Boston.” 

As regards the marriage of Samuel Wilbor to the widow, it must have been prior to Nov. 
29, 1645, for on that day, according to the records of the First Church in Boston, Elizabeth 
Wilbor was admitted to the church. She was his second wife, for it appears that. he had 
previously married Ann, daughter of Thomas Bradford of Doncaster in the south part of 
the county of Yorkshire, as in his will of March 1, 1607, is shown, as Savage says. Wilbor 
was an esteemed merchant in Boston. He was disarmed and banished for his known ons 
with the opinions of Wheelwright. In company with Coddington and others, he purchased 
Aquidneck, afterwards returned to Taunton and Boston, where he had possessions. In his 
will, dated April 30, 1656, he states that he is ‘‘ of tanton, in plimouth patten,” but gives to 
his wife Elizabeth, ‘‘ all ye moueable goods yt is or shalbee in my house in Boston, where 
at present I doe inhabit at ye time of my decease.” His property seems to have been in 
various other places, as in Dorchester, Braintree, Rhode Island, Bridgewater and Taunton. 
He died Sept. 29, 1656, and his will was proved the 6th of November following. An abstract 
of said will from the original record, Suffolk Probate office, Vol. i. page 281, is printed in 
the REGISTER, vi. 290. A copy was ordered to be made for the county of Plymouth. A brief 
abstract of it, from the Plymouth Probate records, was published in the RecistExr, v. 385. 


Henry Pease.—The last Will & testam' of Henery Pease Senior. This 
preasent writeing testifyeth that I, Henery Pease, being verey weake in 
bodey but in p’fect memorey, haue giuen and granted and by thes preasents 
doe giue and grant vnto my beloued wife her dwelleing in that p’t of my 
dwelleing howse w°" I now dwell in, vatill my two Sonns haue finished my 
howse w standeth next the streette. I doe giue her also all the moueables 
in the said howse, w™ the wood and garden stuff and hay. I doe giue her 
also my Kow and Swyne, w fowre pownds of the 24’ w°” is in the hands 
of Richard Tare [Thayer] of brantry. I doe also gine her my aforsaid 





_ 
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howse next the streett (w°® howse my 2 Sonns ar to finish for her so soone 
as conveniently may be) w'" the ground therunto belonging, w® is all the 
ground betwixt Thomas Matsons’ and Arthur Clarke,’ w" all the con- 
venyensyes & easm" therto belongeing, so long as shee liueth, and at her 
desece shee shall giue it to one or more of my posterity whom shee pleaseth 
& to noe other. I doe also giue her my aker of ground, be it more or lesse, 
lying at Blackstons poyut,* so long as shee liueth. I doe also herby gine 
and grant vnto my Sonn John Pease,* The South west p’t of my dwelleing 
howse, w™ halfe the ground now belongeing to the whole howse, for him and 
his heires foreuer. I doe giue him, also, Eight pounds and ten shillings of the 
24' w°" is in the hands of Richard Tare, of Brantry. I doe also giue him 
halfe my aker of Grounde at Blackstons poynt, after my wifes desece. I 
doe giue him also one of my greate bibles. I doe further by thes preserts 
giue and grant vnto my sonn, Henrey Pease, (when my wifes howse is 
finished) the North east end of my dwelleing howse, w™ halfe the grou.d 
Now belonging to the whole howse, the ground is to be deuided by the Execitor 
and Supervisers. I doe also giue him Eyght pounds and ten shillings of 
the 24' y‘ is in the hands of Richard Tare, of [Brantry]. I doe also giue 
him halfe my aker of ground at Blackstons poynt, after my desece. I gine 
him also one of my greate bibles, as also all my wearing cloathes. 

I doe also giue vnto my Daughter, Susana Jacklin, three pounds of the 
24' y' is in the hands of Richard Tare, of Brantrey, and from her to her 2 
Children, that is to say, forty shillings to the Sonn, and Twenty shillings to 
her daughter. 

I doe Further make Thomas Matson Exec’tor, and Franses Dowse® and 
Robert Bradford® sup’visers. And to this last my last will & testam‘ I haue 
sett my hand this 3 of August, 1648. 

The mark ff of 
Confermed in the presense Henry Pease 
of Arthur Clarke 
William Ludken’ 
Witnes my hand, henery Pease. 


Testifyed by Arthur Clarke & W™ Ludkin, before the Court, that this 
was the last will & test. of Henry Pease, & that he was of a disposeing 
mind. Sworne 26(11)48 in Court. Witi1am AspinwaLt, Recorder. 


At a County Court sitting in Boston, 
by Adjournm' 6° February A° 1683. 
The Court being informed that the wife of the above named Testato™ 


1 Thomas Matson, a church member and freeman, was one of the disarmed men; a 
friend of Wheelwright. He moved to Braintree, where he had children born to him. He 
subsequently became a military officer; died after 1666. . 

2 Arthur Clarke was of Hampton and Salem, removed to Boston in 1643, wife Sarah, 
children Sarah and Samuel ; died probably in 1665. 

3 Blackstone’s Point, Mr. Drake thinks, ‘* was that afterwards called Barton’s Point, now 
near the northern termination of Leveret street and the Depot of the Lowell Rail Road.” 
See Drake’s Boston, p. 97. 

‘ Savage makes no mention of John and Henry Pease, sons of Henry, Sen., nor of his 
daughter, Susanna Jacklin. The latter was probably the wife of Edmund Jacklin of Boston, 
whose will was proved in Sept. 1681. 

5 Francis Dowse lived in Boston, afterward removed to Charlestown, had wife Catharine 
and several children. 

6 Robert Bradford was of Boston, had wife Martha and children, afterwards wife Margaret ; 
will dated Nov. 16, 1677. ‘ 

7 William Ludkin, of Boston and Hingham, was a member of the artillery company. 
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dyed without makeing a will or disposeing of the house and ‘ground within 
bequeathed to her for life, with power to give the same to one or more of 
his posterity as shee should please at her decease, Did therefore grant 
Power of Administration, de bonis non Administratis of the Testato™, unto 
his surviveing son, Henry Pease, And’ hee hath given Security to Administer 
the same according to law, and to bee accountable and responsable for the 
same and his Adm‘ thereof unto the Court for the County of Suffolke 
when lawfully required and called thereunto. 
Attest p* Is* Addington, Clre 


Administrator’s Bond.—Know all men by these pnt’ that wee Henry 
Pease, Obadiah Wakefield’ Joyner, & Grimstone Bowd? Cordwainer, all of 
Boston in the County of Suffolke in New England, are holden and stand 
firmly bound & obliged unto M* John Hubbard, of Boston, Treasurer for 
the s* County, his successors in s* office or assignes, in the Sume of two 
hundred pounds currant money of New England, To the true payment of 
which Sume wee do binde and oblige our selves, our heirs Exec™ and 
Am” jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. Sealed with our 
Seales. Dated in Boston the Seventh day of February Ann® Dom* 1683. 

The Condicoii of this present obliga®™ is such that whereas Henry Pease, 
formerly of Boston dece* did make and ordein his last will and Testam‘ and 
thereby gave a certain p' of his Estate unto his wife during her life, 
impowering her to make her will concerning the same and dispose thereof 
at her death to some of his posterity, but shee makeing no disposition thereof, 
Power of adm*" de bonis non Administratris of the s‘ Henry Pease was 
grant‘ unto his surviving son Henry Pease to bee annexed to y® will of his 
said Father. If therefore the above bounden Henry Pease shall and do 
exhibit unto y® County Court for Suffolke a just and true Inventory upon 
oath of all such goods and Estate left by his s* Father as are yet unadmin- 
istered, and shall well and truely Administer y® same according to law, 
And bee accountable and responsible for the same and his Adm*™” thereof 
unto y® Court for s* County of Suffolke when lawfully required & called 
thereunto, Then this above written obligation to bee void & of none Effect, 
Or else to abide and remain in full force and virtue. 

Henry PEASE. 

Sealed and Deliu™ ‘OpepiAn WAKEFEILD. 

in y® presence of GRIMSTONE BowDE. 

Samuell Beighton’® (File No. 78.) 
Is* Addington Clre. 


[The Will of Henry Pease is not on record. It is now printed in full 
from the files.] 


Tuomas SaTeLt.—This to be the last will and Testament of my servant 
Thomas Satell lately deceased w'* much comfort in the Lord. I John 
Wilson can & will (if called therevnto) Attest vpon my oath w*" he expressed 
to me, betweene him & me Alone, being not willing as he sayd that any 


! Obadiah Wakefield is not mentioned by Savage. . Mr, Drake in his Boston history, pa: 
427, has this name on the list of 129 ‘“‘ Handy craftsmen,” who petitioned, in 1677, for 
protection in their several callings. 

= found in Savage, but among the inhabitants of Boston, 1687.—Dunton’s Letters, 
P- i. , 

3 Samuel Beighton, of Boston, by wife Ann, had children. He died about 1692, 
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other should be privy thervnto saue my self vntill he was dead (save that 
he declared the same or most of it to his brother when he came to visitt 
him) having Expressed the same to me a former time but After he had 
spoken to him, he called for me again And declared the same over againe 
w" this addition, y‘ my daughter Mary should have 20° for a legacy as 
hauing been much beholding to her (so as is in his will expressed). The 
w" will of his, laying aside what I wrote before, I did presently sett 
downe in writing, (according as is in this paper on the other side) setting my 
name ther vnto. 18. 9. 1651. JoHN WILSON. 


[The above statement and the nuncupative will of Thomas Satell—an 
abstract of which is given in the RearstTEr, iv. 286—are in the hand-writing 
of the first minister of Boston; who deposed in Court on the presentation 
of the will, at the date above given. ] (File No. 111.) 


Marcery Eti10t.—To the Honno™ County Court now sitting at Boston, 
The petition of Margery Elliott Relict of the late Jacob Elliot," 


Humbly sheweth 


That wheareas yo’ petitioners late husband made his last will & testament 
bearing date 28 2m? 1651 appointing Elder Willyam Colebron & James Penn 
to be y® overseers of the sayd will, but on due pervsall thereof finds y* 
neither executor nor executrix is named therein yett the minde of the 
Testator in relation to his Eldest sonne & Eldest daughter is fully expressed ; 
And the rest of the children in relation to their portions left with the death 
of yo" petitioner or alteration of her Conditén. And whereas yo" petitioner 
by the Advise of the Elders aforesaid hath married two of hir daughters, 
& deliuered the some of fifty pounds apeece to their husbands in order to 
their portions, yo" petitioner finding It lyes not in hir power or theirs to 
devide y" estate, And y‘ Its but necessary for the prevention of future 
troubles & Inconveniences y' may arise betweene hir-children that due order 
be observed In order wherevnto hir Request (hir children therevnto con- 
senting & concurring) to this Honno™ Court is that Administration to the 
estate of hir late husband be Graunted vnto yo" petitioner and an order for 
the stateing of each of the childrens parts, y" Eldest sonne & daughter being 
appointed by the said Testator & left at their libertys to make & take 
necessary exchange and satisfaction for their parts as the sayd Administrator 
& Elders and themselves shall agree for the same as also such part for hir 
self by y® said order Assigned to hir as this Court sees meet & just, y* so 
when God Calls hir out of the world shee maye dispose thereof to such & 
all of hirs as shee judgeth meete & their neede may be, and that if what 
shee hath payd allready should exceed their parts due provission in the same 
order may be made for the Repayment of so much as this Court shall 


determine and yo’ petitioner shall pray, &c. 
yo Pp pray 
marke 


Marcerice + ELIOTT. 


This petition of o' honnored mother we whose names are vnder writt: 
doe declare y‘ wee doe allow & approve thereof as just & necessary & w* 


' Jacob Elliot was an elder brother of the Rev. John Eliot, ‘‘the Apostle.” An abstract 
1 oa will -—- in the Recister, iv. 53, proved 20.9. 1651. His widow, Margery 
ied Oct. 30, : 


VOL. XXIXx. 17* 
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order y’ Hono™ shall make therein wee shall gladly rest in the same 
Jacob Elliot? 
Theophilus Frary for my selfe & wife [ Hannah. ] 
Susanna Elliot 
Mehetabel Elliot 


Att a County Court held at Boston the 9 of May 1661. In Ans* to 
this petition the Court graunted y* say* Margery Administration to the estate 
of the late Jacob Elliot to performe the Imperfect will as neere as she may: 
as this Court shall order. Epw. Rawson, Recorder. 


Seth Perry of Boston, Taylor, & Mehittable, Daughter to y* late Jacob 
Eliot & Margery his wife, now wife to y* s* Seth Perry, consideration, fifty 
pounds w™ such other somes as legacies given vnto y* said Mehittable by hir 
late father Jacob Eliot & Margery his wife by wills now payd vnto vs by 
Jacob Eliot o* eldest brother & executor to y® last will of y* late Margery 
Eliot o’ mother of all which wee acknowledge o’selves fully satisfied, do 
discharge s* Jacob Eliot, from all due vnto vs by virtue of y® last will of y* 
late Jacob Eliot & Margery o* father & Mother or by any other way or 
meaning w'soeuer 14° 8™ 1662. Sera Perry. 

MEHETABELL PERRY 
Witness herevnto Willm Colbron 
James Penn 


[The above acquittance of Seth Perry was copied from the Massachusetts 
Archives, Book 15 B, page 94.] 


Decemb’ 9, 1661.—An Inventorie of the remaining stock of Cattle & 
Land of Jacob Eliot senio™ formerly deceased w*" was designed to pay the 
portions of severall children, some are allready p*. 

Thirteen Acres of Land about Roxbury Gate, £78; one old house, £08; 
five Cowes, one yearling, £23; Twenty sheep, £08; Mares & horses at 
Rehoboth, £38; Att Medefeild one Mare & half off a Colt, £14; one Mare 
at Sudbury, £12; debtes Ta the s* stock Edw* Adams of Medefeild, £05. 
10s; Tho: Dexter Junio’, £13; Goodman Puffer, £5; Jacob Eliott, Junio’, 
£1. 10s; M* Pett’ Oliv’, £8; Theoph. Frary, £44; Mares & colts at 
Brantrey with Francis Eliot, £22. Whole amount, £280. 

(File No 113.) 


Witiiam Froramncnam.—An Inventory of the estate of William 
Frothingham of Charlestown, who departed this life 18 of the 8™ m° 1651. 
Dwelling house & orchard & 7 acres of lande, more or lesse in the east 
feild, £71; 4 acres at Newtowne line, £08; 14} acres beyond wenotomies 
& a house there, £30; 7 acres by goodman Lothrops house, £4; 64 cow 
comons, £13; 2 hay lots on misticke side, £4; 2 hay lots in the high Feild 
on this side, £6; 60 acres at Wooburn bounds, 2s. p™ acre, £6; a bible & 
doct’ Prestons worke, 15s. etc. etc. Whole amount of inventory, £308. 
09s. 9d. (File No. 119.) 


[To be continued.] 


1 Jacob Eliot, son of Jacob, his brother-in-law Theophilus Frary, and Seth Perry, 
were three of the twenty-nine original members of the Third, or Old South Church in 
Boston, which was formed at Charlestown in May, 1669. 
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The Folsom Family. 


THE FOLSOM FAMILY. 


By the Rev. NaTHantet S. Forsom, of Boston, Mass., and the Rev. Jacos CHAPMAN, 
of Kingston, N. 

N the 26th of April, 1638, the ship “ Diligent, of Ipswich,” Eng., of 350 
tons burden, John Martin, master, set sail from the mouth of the 
Thames for Massachusetts Bay, having on board nineteen families and six or 
eight single persons, in all one hundred and thirty-three. Twelve of these 
families, numbering eighty-four souls, were from old Hingham, the rest from 
the immediate vicinity; and they had all embarked for the purpose of joining 
a colony settled in Hingham, Mass., 1633-37 (consisting of ten families 
and five single persons, in all forty-nine), who had been their friends and 
neighbors in old Hingham. Among those now emigrating were John Foul- 
sham of Hingham, then twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, and his 
young wife, to whom he had been married about a year and a half. They 
were attended by two servants. His wife’s father and mother, Edward and 
Mary Clark Gilman, of Hingham, three younger brothers, Edward (not 
quite twenty-one years old), John and Moses; two younger sisters, Sarah, 
and Lydia (who married Daniel Cushing, 1645), and three servants of the 
family, were fellow-passengers. The rector of the parish, Rev. Robert 
Peck, with his family, consisting of wife, two children and two servants, also 
formed part of the company. The immediate occasion of their departure 
seems to have been trouble in ecclesiastical matters. Their rector, doubt- 
less with the sympathy and aid of most of those constituting the emigrat- 
ing party, had pulled down the rails of chancel and altar, and levelled the 
latter a foot below the church, as it remains to this day. Being prosecuted 
by Bishop Wren, he left the kingdom, together with his friends—who sold 
their estates at half their real value—promising to remain with them always. 
Tn an account of the family, published forty or fifty years ago in the 
“ Exeter News Letter,” from which a large portion of names and dates in 
the present record has been taken, there is mentioned a tradition that “as 
several John Smiths were in the company, one of tltem who came from the 
town of Foulsham was, for the sake of being distinguished from the others, 
familiarly called ‘John Foulsham,’ and by this name, on his arrival in 
New-England, he chose to be known. So it became his and his posterity’s 
name.” Now there may be a real fact of a change or abridgment of name 
lying at the basis of the tradition. There is presumptive evidence, nay, fair 
proof of it, in an attestation given by the compiler of the Exeter News 
Letter Genealogy, of his inspection of a deed signed by John Foulsham, 
1672, and recorded in vol. xi. p. 287,in the Registry of Deeds for the Co. of 
Rockingham, in which some property is conveyed by John Foulsham to his 
daughter, commencing thus: “ Whereas there is an Intent of marriage be- 
tween George March, the son of Hugh March of Newbery and Mary Foul- 
sham the daughter of John Foulsham, alias Smith, of Exeter.”* Why the 
“alias ” there, unless he had once borne the name “ Smith,” and now wished 
to make the bequest to his child forever indisputable? Assuming this to 


* A friend and kinsman, Nathaniel Shute, Esq., of Exeter, has kindly inspected this 
deed for us, and we give from his pen a more exact transcript in the text than the News 
Letter contains, together with the closing portion, here in this note. 


“Know ye all men by these presents, that I the said John Foulsham in consideration of 
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have been his name when he embarked, the explanation given by the “ News 
Letter” cannot be wholly accurate; for there is only one more “ Smith” 
on the list of passengers, and his name was “Henry.” There is, however, 
printed in the town records for 1639, as will be seen further on, the name 
of a “John Smith” associated with that of “John Foulsham.” Where 
did he come from? In all probability he was one of the sons of the “ Henry 
Smith” already mentioned; and two John Smiths—though there were 
not “ several ”—presented motive enough for distinguishing them in name 
if possible. But with full evidence that “ Foulsham” had been for centu- 
ries a family name, as well as that of a parish, in Norfolk county ; that it 
was written on monuments, in town records and in history, there does not 
seem any probability that “John Smith” on his voyage across the Atlantic 
would drop the name “ Smith” and take that of “ Foulsham” from the 
name of a parish in the neighborhood of Hingham. By the change he put 
himself among the “ Foulshams.” A better explanation of the adoption of 
the name “John Foulsham” by the husband of Mary Gilman—if we must 
accept the change—is that he took the surname because it was his mother’s 
maiden name, and possibly was his own middle name, though middle names 
were very rare in England at that time. In dropping the last word, his 
father’s surname, he did what many have done, and are doing down to 
this day. He was nevertheless a lineal descendant of the Foulshams, 


the said marriage do Give, grant, Covenant Enfeoffe and fully clearly and absolutely doe 
ae unto the said George and Mary one hundred acres of land lying and being in said 

xeter and bounded,” &c. &c. 

“In witness whereof I the above-said John Foulsham have set my hand and seal the 
eighteenth of May Anno Domini 1672. JoHN FouLsHaM.” 

“In the presence of 
John Gilman, 
Anthony Somerby.” ; 

There is in existence in the Norfolk (formerly part of Essex County, and part of the 
Province of New-Hampshire) Records of Deeds, Book 2, leaf 291, a copy of still another 
deed, given by the first John Folsom—for the two following paragraphs from which we are 
indebted to the kindness of the family of the late Mr. Charles Folsom. 


“John Ffulsham of Exiter [N. H.] in respect of yt paternall love and affeccon and fatherly 
care and good will of my trustie and well beloved sone Peter Ffulsham of Exiter afores’d 
and for ye future good and benefit of him and his posterity,” gives him 

** 40 or 50 acres of land in Hingham in ye county of Norfolk [Eng.] near Norrald Com- 
on and formerly cald by ye name of Ffulsham at ye Boxbushes ;—bounded W. wth Nor- 
rald Comon, E. with great Langhames and little Langhams, N. with Hardingham Comon, 
8. E. with land of John Buck formerly and Edward Fflower formerly.” ‘10 April, 1673.” 


In possession of the same family is a fac-simile of an autograph of John Folsom, penned 
pr year he died, and showing another way of spelling the name, as follows : “John Foullsam, 
1681.” 

The definite location of the “land in Hingham” is worthy of notice. It may assist in 
gaining a correct conception of it, to consider that ‘‘ Hingham was once the head town of 
a deanery, and contained 43 parishes.” ‘ Ffulsham” seems to have been one of these out- 
lying parishes; and the deed proves that the first John Folsom had land there as well as in 
“ Hackford-by-Hingham,” as the latter place was sometimes called by way of distinction. 
The appellation “‘ Ffulsham at the Box-bushes” suggests a site where the Box-shrub 
abounded, and was planted as an ornament of garden and lawn, perhaps an ancient home 
of his ancestors—the buildings long gone—one of the freeholds gained by purchase or gift 
in the parishes in which the manors of the noblemen were a moicty only, The De Mar- 
shalls and Morleys had ‘ manors in Folesham” from 1202 to 1580. The De Poinings had 
“fees” there in 1324. (See for these various statements, ‘‘ Blomefield’s County of Nor- 
folk,” vol. 2.) It was also an ‘* advowson”’ (i. e. with right attached of appointing to a 
church-living), a “ demesne ” (the nobleman’s tenants being exempt from tolls and taxes). 
&c., and the names of the bordering parishes of Hardingham, Langham and Norrald 
(Northwold, where it is stated that “the site of a manor” had become “ a pasture-close ”), 
can be all identified. Perhaps the land had been kept so long because of the dear associa- 
tions connected with it. He remembered the fragrance and greenness of its shrubbery. 
And now, eight years before his death, he will not alienate the ancestral possession from 
this family, but bestows it on one of his sons. The father’s tribute to the good qualities of 
the son supplies valuable testimony of character in the absence of any other record. 
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worthy to be the founder of the Folsom family in America, and fit to trans- 
mit the vigorous pulsations of his ancestral blood to future generations.* 
The party having landed at Boston, Mass., Aug. 10, 1638, immediately 
proceeded to their place of destination, about fourteen miles S. E. from 
Boston. An Adam Foulsham, probably a son of the Adam who died in 
1627, and a cousin, if not brother, of John Foulsham, came from Hingham, 
Eng., to Hingham, Mass., in 1639, but returned to England and died 1670. 
Their rector remained about three years, when hearing that the bishops 
were deposed, he returned to England in 1641+ (the date given by Daniel 
Cushing), resumed his rectory, and died 1656. Edward Gilman had with 
others obtained a grant of land eight miles square in a place now called Re- 
hoboth, near the Rhode Island line, in 1641. In 1647 his name is recorded 
in Ipswich. Soon afterward he went to Exeter, N.H., where his sons were 
already established in business. John Folsom and wife, with their children, 
followed her father and mother to Exeter, probably not earlier than 1650; 
the first authentic record of their residence in that town being in the year 


1655. 
During the twelve or fifteen years’ residence of John Foulsham in 


Hingham, Mass., he was not without tokens of the good will of the people. 


* As to the original derivation of the name FoutsHam, Hon. George Folsom, in one of 
the MSS. left by him, says “It arose, upon the adoption of surnames in England, from 
the town of Foulsham, a village in the county of Norfolk, England [six or eight miles 
north of Hingham], in which county the family was seated for many centuries, ag 
estates in fifteen different places.” Thus, John of Foulsham became John Foulsham. 

The orthography and pronunciation of the name have varied in the family itself, as well 
as among others writing and pronouncing it. The first Anglo-American ——s the name 
spelt it*‘ Foulsham.” His son, Dea. John, wrote it ‘“‘ Fullsom ” in 1709, and it is so signed 
in his last will, 1715. In one instance in the Hingham town records it is spelt ‘‘ Fulsham,” 
but always afterward ‘‘Foulsham.” In the Exeter records it is uniformly written 
“Folsom” from the year 1659, with one exception in 1681, when the town clerk wrote 
“ Foulshame.” In the records of the First Parish, Haverhill, Mass., 1749-64, it is spelt 
“Foulsham,” “ Foulsam,” “ Folsham,” and “ Fulsom,” on occasion of the baptism of 
children of * Josiah Foulsham.” Originally it was doubtless spelt “‘ Foulshame”—its ety- 
mological significance being the Fowls home, or breeding-place, or mart. The old syl- 
labic division must have been Fouls-hame, the final syllable becoming shortened into 
“ham,” with the first letter silent, pronounced like um, as may now often be noticed in 
words of that termination. A further shortening appears in 1504—how extensively practised 
is uncertain—in a Latin inscription on a monumental stone in the floor of the church of 
Repps, Norfolk co., which translated is, Pray for the soul of Mr. Thomas Folsham, Bacca- 
laureate of the Chapel (Hist. of Norfolk Co., vol. xi. p. 182). This last mode of spelling ap- 
pears on modern maps of England, designating the town. But everywhere it is now written 
Folsom by those bearing the name. ; 

In regard to the pronunciation of this word, it is now generally pronounced by the family 

uite like wholesome (the writer has never known but one exception), And we suggest 
that this is a preservation of the old way of pronouncing the name; that in the first syl- 
lable “ Fouls” the diphthong “ou ” was sounded as in “souls, poultry,” &c. Certain it is 
that this old spelling—fouls (or foules)—of our modern word “ fowls,” occurs in Chaucer— 
as in his ‘“‘ House of Fame,” and in his “ Legend of Nine Good Women ” : — 
“ As this foule when hit beheld.” 
“T hear the foules sing.” 

Our suggestion is, moreover, fully borne out by similar phenomena of pronunciation in 
modern times. We hear “ atten ge | * oe written bouling-alley, and the sphere or 
ball, boule) pronounced in two ways, with the first syllable like “ow” in Aow/ and in the 
drinking-vessel owl. “ Johnson, Elphinstone and Perry declare for the former, i.e. as in 
howl ; Sheridan, Scott, Rennell and Smith pronounce it like hole, Garrick corrected Wal- 
ker for poems it like “ howl.”—(Early English Pronun., vol. i. p. 152.) Even the pro- 
nunciation of the word when written as Dea. John Folsom wrote it, “ Fullsom,” has au- 
thority in the old pronunciation of the word ‘ Cowper,” like that of wound (a hurt) as 
now heard, with the ou as in “ group,” or possibly nearer the sound of o-oo—the sound of 
= bm in “ Cowper” as in howl being “ given it only by those who do not know the 

‘ami gs 
+ In Mr. Blomefield’s “‘ County of Norfolk,” vol. 2, p. 425, it is stated that he “ came 
_ back to Hingham in the year 1646, after ten years voluntary banishment.” 
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It is quoted from Daniel Cushing’s Records in Sprague’s Genealogy, 
Appendix, p. 50, that “there was given him by the Town four acres of Land 
butting upon the Playne eastward and upon the Common westward;” and 
the author of the Genealogy mentions that “the house standing upon this 
lot [1828] was huilt by Foulsham before Daniel Cushing was Town-clerk 
[1669 ]—the frame is of sawed oak-timber. My grandfather,” the author 
adds, “bought it in 1744 of Daniel Beal—my father left it in 1800; the 
Spragues own it at present.” This house was taken down in 1875, and 
some of its sawed oak manufactured into memorial chairs. Another record 
is quoted of the 30th of January, 1645, that “the seven or nine men chosen 
to order the prudential affairs of the town shall be chosen out of the body of 
the Town, as well non-Freemen as Freemen ;” and the seven chosen were 
“Thomas Josselyn, George Marsh, Thomas Gill, John Tower, John Smith, 
John Foulsham, William Sprague.” And again, “it is ordered & agreed 
upon by the town that Capt. Joshua Hubbard and John Foulsham shall 
have liberty of the two rivers, Rocky Meadow & Bound Brook Rivers, so 
far as the town hath property, to build & maintain a saw-mill or mills.” 

It is related in the Exeter News Genealogy that in 1645 there arose 
some “troublesome business,” as Gov. Winthrop calls it in reference to 
himself personally; a man named Emes, who had been lieutenant of 
Hingham, having been appointed captain by the government, but rejected 
by the people, who elected Allen in his stead. Winthrop, then lieutenant- 
governor, insisted that Emes should be obeyed as commanding officer; the 
people insisted upon having Allen for their captain, and, “speaking evil of 
dignities,” asked, “ What have magistrates to do with us?” protesting also 
that they would die at the sword’s point if they might not have the choice 
of their own officers. The result was a requisition on some of the leaders 
to give security for appearance at court, and on their refusal a commitment 
to prison. In turn, the friends of the imprisoned arraigned Winthrop for 
assumption of power and illegal imprisonment. The affair terminated in 
the acquittal of the deputy governor; and a fine of £155} was imposed on 
about ninety persons, £20 of which John Foulsham was sentenced to pay. 
By some means he was finally exempted; for his name does not appear 
among the censured and fined. 

After his removal to Exeter, the name of “Goodman Folsom” appears 
in 1659 on the list of “selectmen.” He obtained a grant of land, 1660; 
his sons also all obtained similar grants in years following; he was a 
juryman, 1662. In July, 1665, being one of a committee representing 
Dover, Portsmouth, Exeter and Hampton, to consult on certain political 
grievances, he presented “a petition to the King’s Majesty,” for 
consideration by the committee, praying that they “might be governed by 
the laws of England,” and expressing “joy that the King had sent over 
Commissioners into these parts,” and “sorrow that the Commissioners were 
evilly entertained by the Bay Government.” Connected with this, and 
showing further action in the matter, it is recorded in volume i. of the 
Provincial Papers of New Hampshire, p. 280, without date, but about 1665, 
that “testimonies of selectmen are made that John Foulsham, Sen., and 
three others, Abraham Corbitt, Robert Burnham and Edward Hilton, are 
principal actors in trying to procure hands to be taken off [i. e. to sign 
off].from the Bay Government.” In 1776, he and his brother-in-law, 
Moses Gilman, disagreed about their boundary-lines, and the latter, in a 
passion, pulled up a parcel of fence that stood between their lands. “John 
Sen’r” instantly entered his complaint; the case was “respited” a few days 
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at the request of Moses. Intercession on the part of mutual friends 
«persuading to peace meantime proved fruitless.” John felt that an insult 
and a wrong had been committed, and he pressed the trial. The decision 
was slightly evasive of the question of real line of boundary. But so far 
as it went it was against Moses, who was required to bear the cost of 
complaint (16 shillings), and where, by pulling down the fence, he had made 
gaps and exposed his neighbor’s crops to injury, he must put it up and keep 
it up, “until after next Indian harvest,” when, of course, the matter in 
dispute might be opened again, and a mbre intelligent decision be given. 
Mr. Commissioner Dalton, however, “does advise to peace and love in the 
mean time, as their relation and duty requireth.” 

From facts like these, the descendants of the Anglo-American JoHN 
Fotsom may learn what were some of the traits of character in their 
ancestor. He was enterprising, courageous, prominent in the communities 
in which he lived, a leader in public affairs, determined on simplicity in 
religious worship and equity in the state, a solid, independent, righteous and 
true man. 

The earliest period in which the name appears in history, is the first half 
of the fourteenth century. There was a John Foulsham of Foulsham, 
prior of a Carmelite monastery in Norwich, and “preses provincialis” of all 
England. In all probability he belonged to a family of which the Folsoms 
are lineal descendants. He was D.D. of Cambridge, and, according to Pitt, 
is spoken of in John Bayle’s Catalogue of Eminent Writers (p. 421), as 
follows: After an acquaintance with Aristotle’s methods, and having got a 
smattering of the original scriptures [gustatis scripturarum corticibus], he 
became no mean proficient in controversial theology, knowing how, by 
means of syllogistic tricks, to turn white into black and men into donkeys. 
He died in the great plague at Norwich, 1348. Richard Foulsham, also of 
Foulsham, and probably the prior’s brother, was much in the court of John 
XXII. at Rome (1316-34), with whom he corresponded, and some of his 
letters to whom were published. 

The first traceable ancestor of John Foulsham is (1) Rocrer Foulsham, 
of Necton, county of Norfolk, Eng., whose will is dated 1534. (2) WiL- 
LIAM, his son, married Agnes Smith, alias Foulsham, of Besthorpe, and 
was father of (3) Apam, of Besthorpe, who married Emma , and 
whose will is dated 1565; he owned lands in Besthorpe, Wymondham 
(Windham), Bunwell, Hingham and Hackford. (4) Adam, his son, was 
baptized 1560; married Grace = ; had a home in Hingham and lands 
in Besthorpe; he died 1630. (5) Apam, of Hingham, son of the latter, 
married Agnes , and died 1627. The facts in the preceding para- 
graph, and thus far in the present, are given on the authority of the MSS. of 
Hon. George Folsom, who visited England and explored every possible 
source of information. He next states that “Adam,” the fourth in descent 
from “ Roger,” left a son named “John,” i.e. the first Anglo-American John 
Foulsham. ‘Those who’shall accept the “alias Smith” can hardly consider 
him as the son of Adam the third, but of Adam’s sister, who had married a 
Smith. Through her he was the grandson of the previous “Adam.” From 
this first Anglo-American John Folsom, of Exeter, N.H., and his wife 
Mary Gilman Folsom, are descended, so far as we know, all the Folsoms 
in America— with the exception of one family, with which is connected a 
story curious enough to be given in a note below.* 


* Mr. Abraham Folsom, of Boston, has related to the writer the following: That his 
younger brother, James Madison Folsom, who went to Savannah, Ga., 1829, and died before 
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1. Joun’ Fotsom, bapt. 1615, in Hingham, Eng. (a town about 14 
miles W.S.W. of Norwich, and 97 N.E. of London, in the neighborhood of 
a small lake about a mile in circumference, and having a fine old stone 
church with a tower and chime of bells); m. Oct. 4, 1636, Mary, oldest 
child of Edward and Mary Clark Gilman; d. at Exeter, N.H., Dec. 27, 
1681. His widow survived him eight or ten years. They had: 


2. i. Joun,? b. 1638 or 39; m. Nov. 10, 1675, Abigail, dau. of Abraham Perkins, 
of Hampton ; d. 1715. 
3. ii. Samugn,? b. 1641.* . 
iii, NarwantrEt,? b. 1644; m. 1674, Hannah Faxon, of Hingham ; had a son 
Samuel, b. April 18, 1679. He gave a deed of land in Exeter, 1696. 
iv. Israxrx,? b. 1646; m. and had a son Israel; received ‘‘a Grant of Land” 
in 1664; nothing more is known of him. 
4. v. Persp,” b. 1649; has always borne the title of Lieut. Peter. 
vi. Mary,” b, 1651; m. 12 June, 1672, George Marsh, of Newbury. 
5. vii. Eporam,? b. 1654. 


2. Dea. Joux*® Forsom (John') was a man of high standing and good 
property, active both in church and in political affairs. He is among the 
worthies of the first century of Exeter, of whom Judge Smith in his Centen- 
nial Address, July 4, 1838, says that “they filled acceptably the municipal and 
public offices conferred upon them.” He was frequently sent to the General 
Assembly. In the first volume of Provincial Papers, already quoted with 
reference to his father, there is a deposition (pp. 554-7) from the son as 
constable, bearing date 1684, that he “had received a list of names in 
Exeter with fines annexed amounting to £50; that he was required by Gov. 
and Council to go and demand the sum; but the people refused to pay, 
saying the taxes should be raised by the General Assembly—which answer 
he gave to Gov. & Council: whereupon they took the scroll out of his hands 
and delivered it to Thos. Thurton, provost-marshal, and he was ordered by 
a warrant from the Secretary to aid the said Thurton.” This summary 
treatment was honorable to him from such a government as that of Cran- 
field, and shows how “acceptably,” at least to the people, if not to the party 
in power, he filled that special office of constable by forbearing to push the 
demand for oppressive and unconstitutional taxes and fines. The following 


the rebellion, had two sons, Dr. Robert W., who fell in the Battle of the Wilderness, the 
colonel of his regiment, and James M., a young lawyer, and colonel on the staff of 
Gov. Brown. As Col. James was ing with a Georgia regiment through Sumter, S.C., a 
crowd of gentlemen and ladies had gathered at the depot to greet them—the ladies throwin 
bouquets to the officers and soldiers. Col. James caught one, and on his departure foun 
in it a slip of Paper, on which was written the name “Rosa Folsom:” His curiosity being 
greatly excited, he wrote to know about the family, and received the following reply from the 
young lady’s father: “‘ We are descended from one who used the cause of liberty under 
Cromwell, but who died during the Protectorate. At the Restoration his estates were 
confiscated ; and soon afterwards the sons embarked for America, and landed at Albemarle 
Sound [this must have been, if at all, at the settlement of the second colony at that place, 
1667]. Two of the brothers married in America. Shortly after they simplified their name 
by spelling it ‘Folsom.’” Col. James M.is the author of the “ Heroes of Georgia,” and 
is now clerk of the court of the county of Strafford, N. H. : 

* We have received a letter from Hon. Solomon Lincoln, of Hingham, containing an ex- 
tract from Rev. Peter Hobart’s diary, copied by his son, in which it is stated that the two 
oldest children of John Folsom were baptized— 

Samuel, Oct. 3, 1641. 
John, Oct. 11, 1641. 

There is obscurity in this. No hint exists anywhere that they were twins. And the in- 
terval of eight days would prove that one of them could not have been baptized on a Sunday. 
Is it probable that John was born on the voyage, or amid the confusion of becoming esta 
lished in their new home, so that his baptism was delayed until after the second child was 
born? Nothing definite fixes the birth of John. We have assumed that he was the oldest, 

* without any explicit authority for it. 
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quotation from the same portion of the Provincial Papers will show the 
sort of “aid” he gave to the “provost-marshal,” and that he could turn 
with wrath and contempt on the public foes, deacon though he was. Under 
date of Dec. 29, 1684, there is a deposition of this Thurton that “being 
sent to collect those fines, and one of 50 shillings on John Foulsham for 
neglecting the duty of his office as constable, Foulsham told him that if he 
came to levy execution at his house, he should meet him with a red-hot 
spit and scalding water; and bade him go, like a rogue as he was.” The 
women of the Gilman family must also have some of the fame of this 
affair; for the provost-marshal adds, that “ being at the house of Edward 
Gilman [son of the first Edward, and lost at sea about 1653] the wife of 
James Gilman [grandson of the first Edward, born 1659] told him she had 
provided a kettle of scalding water for him, if he should come.” He 
thought it rather rough treatment, especially as no money had yet been 
demanded of them. In one instance in which Dea. John’s wife had been 
slandered by his sister-in-law Hannah, wife of his brother Nathaniel, he 
was determined the offender should smart for it; and accordingly making 
complaint before Mr. Commissioner Dalton, he obtained sentence against 
her that she should “make acknowledgment at some public town-meeting.” 
Dea. Folsom had nine children, viz. : 


i. Abicart,* b. Dec. 23, 1676. 
6. ii. Joun,? b. 1685. 
iii. Sarau,® wife of —— Stevens. 
iv. Mary,? m. and left two children. 
Lyp1a,’ wife of —— Stockman. 
Mercy,® m. Lieut. James Dudley, eooper, son of Stephen (Rev. Samuel,? 
of Exeter, Gov. Thomas' Dudiey).; had seven children, one of whom, 
— of Raymond, was a judge of the supreme court of New-Hamp- 
shire. 
ii. Apranam,°® m. Elizabeth , and died about 1740. 
i. JEREMIAH,’ m. Elizabeth ; built, in 1719, the brick house just 
south of Newmarket village, which stood till 1874; d. 1757. 
JoNnATHAN,’ m. Anna, dau. of Nathaniel Ladd, Esq., whose wife Elizabeth 
was dau. of Hon. John Gilman. He died 1740, the father of twelve 
children. His wife administered on his estate. 


38. Samuet’? Forsom (John') m. Dec. 22, 1663, Mary, dau. of Henry 
Robey; d. about 1700; had: 

i. Mary,? b. Sept. 27, 1664; m. Ezekiel Ladd. 

ii. Epenezer,? lived in Hampton in 1712; afterwards probably went to 
Stratham. 

iii. Samve.,? was administrator on his father’s estate in 1702; removed to 
Hampton, near the Portsmouth line ; purchased a place in Greenland, 
1710; d. prior to 1723, without children. 

iv. Rurn,* m. March 4, 1692, Moses Norris. 

v. Israrn.? 

vi. DeLiverance,’ united with the church in Greenland, 1723. 


4. Lieut. Peter? Forsom (John*) m. May 6, 1678, Susanna Cousins, 
of Wells, Me.; d. 1717. Children: 
i. Exizaseru,’ wife of Samuel Sanborn. 
ii. Susanna,? who m. Caleb, son of Moses Gilman and grandson of first 
Edward ; they had two children, David and Caleb. 
iii. Mary,’ m. Joseph Thing. 
10. iv. Bansamin,’ m. Rachel, i of James Gilman (son of Moses, who was born: 
in Hingham, Eng., and grandson of the first Edward); d. about 1750. 
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ll. y. Perer,’ m. Catherine, dau. of Hon. John Gilman and granddaughter of 
the first Edward. Hed. 1718. His widow married a second husband, 
Richard Calley, of Stratham. 

12. vi. Joun,® m. (1) Hannah, dau. of James Gilman ; (2) Mary Lyford. 


5. Epenratm? Fotsom (John’) m. Phaltiel Hall; lived and died (killed 
by the Indians, 1709) in Newmarket, on a farm still owned and occupi- 
ed by his descendants. Children: 


i. A daughter, who m. —— Robinson, of Exeter. 

ii. A daughter, m. —— York. 

iii. Lypia,? m. —— Glidden. 

iv. Apicait,® wife of Joseph Judkins. 

vy. Saran,’ m. Thomas Young, Esq., of Newmarket ; children: (1) Joseph; 
(2) Thomas, who had a son John. 

vi. Epuram,’® Jr., m. —— Taylor, whose children were—1. Ephraim, who 
m. Eunice Smart, and had Joseph; John (who had Joshua, Mary 
wife of Richardson, Elizabeth wife of Sanborn, Rhoda wife of San- 
born, Eleanor wife of Smith). 2. Andrew, of Ossipee, m. Anna dan. 
of William Folsom, and had Ella wife of Brackett, of Wolfborough ; 
Andrew, who m. —— Hodgdon. 3. William, m. Mary, daughter of 
John Folsom, son of Lieut. Peter. He was of Newmarket, and died 
there about the first of the year 1787. Children: John (died of small- 
pox during the Revolutionary war, one of whose children, Susan, 
m. Lamson, of Exeter) ; Edward, of Gilmanton (one of whose sisters 
m. Abraham, son of Abraham, br. of Josiah, son of John, son of Dea. 
John), m. —— Burley, and had numerous descendants ; Jonathan, 
who m. Prudence Weeks, Dec. 7, 1786, and left no children ; Ephraim ; 
Benjamin, blind os in 1848); Hannah; Mary; Elizabeth; 
Rachel; also one of the daughters m. —— Kimball, and had a son 
William. 

vii. Wittram,? m. (1) Hannah Gilman, of Exeter, and (2) Elizabeth, widow of 
Benjamin Sanborn. All of his children but Dudley are supposed to 
be by his first wife. He was twenty years successively a selectman of 
Newmarket, and died in 1755. He had—1. Maj. David,* of Epping ; 
m. Sarah, dau. of Thomas Gilman, of Exeter; he is on State records 
as Second Major in the 19th Regiment, 1780; died 1791. His children 
were: (1) Thomas, whom. a dau. of Benjamin Watson, of Nottingham ; 
(2) Winthrop, who m. a dau. of Thomas Noble, of Lee, had children 
Noah and Nancy, and removed to New- York ; (3) James, whom. —— 
Blake, of Epping, and had Winthrop, of Dorchester, N. H. ; (4) Gil- 
man, who m. Ruth Page (of his children, Gilman, b. April, 1796, m. 
a dau. of Col. Marvin, was in Cleveland, Ohio, 1864, and had two sons. 
Another, Ezekiel, b. Dec. 1798, m. a daughter of Rev. Ebenezer Fitch, 
D.D., president of Middlebury College, was for some years a business 
man in Cleveland. George P., a son of the latter, b. Dec. 1826, 
graduated at Williams College, studied theology at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, m. Lilia Frazer,. is settled over a Presbyterian Church 
in Baraboo, Wis.) ; (5) Ezekiel, m. —— Norris, of Epping, and had 
Noah (m. a dau. of Josiah Smith) ; Moses and Gilman; (6) David; 
(7) Anna, wife of Moses Davis; (8) Hannah, wife of Noah Dow; 
(9) Sarah. Thenext children of William were : 2. James.* 3. Dudley,* 
who perished with cold in a gondola between Portsmouth and Newmar- 
ket. 4. William,* who administered on his father’s estate. He m. Mary 
Low, of Stratham ; died Feb. 1809. Children; (1) Anna, m. Andrew 
Folsom, Ossipee. (2) Jacob, of Wolf borough, m. Elizabeth Smart, of 
Newmarket, June 4, 1787, and had Gilman, whose wife was Mary 
Rust ; John, who m. Hannah Blake; Mary, wife of Joseph Edmunds ; 
Lydia, wife of Nathaniel Rust ; James, of Somersworth, whose wife 
was Sally Rust ; 5» who m. Clarissa Lee; Henry, of Somers- 
worth, who m. Sally Leighton; Charles, of Somersworth, who m. 
Sally Richards. (3) Mary. (4) Lydia. (5) Mehitabel, wife of Rob- 
ert Smart and mother of Charlotte (wife of Thomas Pendergast, of 
Exeter), Robert and Jacob. (6) Hannah, wife of Joseph Cooley, of 
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Exeter, who removed to the West. (7) Betsey, wife of John Brackett, 
of Wolfborough. (8) Josiah, who m. Abigail Ham, of Durham, and 
occupied the farm owned by his great-grandfather in the seventeenth 
century. Of the children of Josiah and Abigail are—1. William, a 
physician, who m. a dau. of Hon. Smith Lamprey, of Kensington. 
2. Mary. 3. Abigail. 4. Josiah. (9) Sally, wife of Joseph Tucker, 
of Wolfborough. There were also three daughters to William,’ viz. : 
a = Mary (wife of Dea. James Cram), and Lydia (wife of John 
yford). 


6. Jonn® Forsom (John,? John’ ) b. 1685 ; m. Sarah, dau. of Stephen*(?) 
Dudley (b. 1688, m. July, 1708, which would make John at least twenty- 
four or five years older than his wife; the dates of two sons of Stephen 
being given at 1721, 1724, but those of the other six children not being 
given); d.1755. They had (with other children) : 


13. i. Prrer,* b. 1718. 

14. ii. Apranam,* b. 1720. 

15. iii. Jostan,* b. Sept. 25, 1725; not to be confounded with Josiah, sev- 
enth child of John® (Lt. Peter,? John'). 


7. Apranam® Forsom (John,* John’) had: 


i. Danret,* married ; lived in Exeter. 

ii. JonaTuan,* of Shee te, York co., Me.; d. 1745. 

iii. ABraHAM,* joiner, of Exeter; m. a dau. of William of Newmarket, and 
sister of Edward of Gilmanton. 

iv. Mary,* m. James Rundlett; was a widow in 1745. 


JEREMIAH® Forsom (John,? John") had: 


16. i. Naraan,* b. Newmarket, 1717; m. Elizabeth ——— ; d. 1769. 
Mi. &. —, Jr., b. July 25, 1719; m. March 28, 1742, Mary Hersey ; 
. 1802. 
iii. Exizasetu,* wife of Walter Bryant, os 
iv. Susanna,* wife of John Mead, of Stratham; children: Benjamin, of 
Newmarket ; John, of Deerfield; Levi, of Northwood, and Jeremy, 
of Newmarket. 
ApiGalL.* 
. Saran,* wife of Jacob Low, of Stratham. 
. Ann,* wife of Joseph Young, of Stratham. 
Joun,* of Stratham, b. July 7, 1723; m. 1748, Sarah, dau. of Samuel 
Veasey. Children: 1. Samuel, who died an infant. 2. David, b. 
May 20, 1750; m. Dorothy, dau. of the Rev. Wm. Johnson, of New- 
bury ; their children: (1) Hon. Joun, of Chester; (2) William; (3) 
Mary, wife of —— Poor; (4) Martha, wife of Thomas Brackett, and 
afterwards of Shadrach Robinson ; (5) Nancy, wife of John Adams. 
(6) Elizabeth, wife of Winthrop Hilton, of Newmarket. By a second 
wife, Martha Wiggin, b. 1729, he had: 3. Sarah, b. 1758, m. 1777 to 
John Poor; 4. Martha, b. 1760, wife of Thomas Bracket, and after- 
wards of Shadrach Robinson : 5. Anne, b. 1762, m. 1788, John Adams, 
father of Rev. John-Folsom Adams of the Methodist church ; 6. Eliza- 
beth, b. 1769, m. to Winthrop Hilton, of Newmarket. John,* of 
Stratham, was a man of influence, often in office. His son David, father 
of Hon. John, ranked very high in general ability ; was one of the early 
settlers of Tamworth: is said to have been the first to make cut-nails b: 
machinery. He left in 1788, went to Harrisburg, Pa., died there, an 
his widow, returning to Exeter, m. —— Blanchard, of Chester. 


9. JonatHan® Forsom (John,* John’) had: 

i. Joun,* m. (1.) —— Hilton, of Newmarket, and their children were: 
John;* Emma,’ wife of Winthrop Odlin; m. (2) Abigail, dau. of 
Theophilus Smith (and sister of Theo. S., of Exeter, teacher), and 
their children were Mary; * Elizabeth® (the first and second wives of 


8 
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John Shaw, Esq. of Pittsfield); Theophilus,> of Wheelock, Vt.; James,* 
of Cornville, Me.; Ann Bradstreet,’ wife of Joshua Bangs, a preacher. 

Mary,‘ b. Feb. 17, 1722; m. Peter Folsom, son of Peter* and Catherine 
Gilman Folsom. 


iii. JoNnaTHAN,* b. 1724; of Newmarket, next of New Durham; lost his le, 


.. OF. 
v. 
. Vi. 
. Vii. 


. Vili 


by the bursting of a swivel in the rejoicings over the recent capture o' 
acme : was town clerk of New Durham several years. ‘The most 
of his children removed to Western New-York. 
Nartwaniz.,* b. 1726. 
Anna,* m. David Gilman (prob. son of “yo John, son of Moses). 
SamveE.,* b. Feb. 22, 1732 (same day with Gen. Washington). 
Truewortuy* (**Treworgye,’’ the maiden nameof Hon. John Gilman’s wife, 
b. about 1734, and mother of his children), m. Mary West, of Boston. 
. Jostan,* b. Noy. 5, 1735; moved to Dover; m. May 27, 1762, Elizabeth 
(b. April 23, 1742), dau. of Dr. Josiah Gilman, of Exeter, son of Judge 
Nicholas. Dr. Gilman, when past eighty, would mount his horse and 
canter off to answer calls from patients who often sent from far. In 
1776 he was ‘‘ appointed to examine and store whatever saltpetre was 
brought into town ;’’ held the office of clerk of the proprietors of Gil- 
manton for more than thirty years. His daughter Elizabeth’s child- 
ren, who passed much of their childhood at his home, cherished his 
memory with great veneration and love. 
Sarau,* wife of John Nelson, d. about 1800. 
Lyp14,* wife of Moses Lougee. 
E.izasetu,* wife of William Bowden. Their daughter m. —— Nealy, and 
was the grandmother of Col. Joseph Cilley, of Nottingham, and of 
Hon. Jonathan Cilley, of Thomaston, Me. 


. Asicatn,* wife of Ebenezer Sinclair, who d. 1754. Her brother, Gen. 


Nathaniel, was guardian to her son Richard. A daughter m. William 
Hackett, brother of Col. Hackett. 


Bengamin® Fotsom (Peter,? John’) had: 


Tuomas,* b. Dec. 2, 1737; m. his cousin Elizabeth Gilman (b. Sept. 13 
1739, d. Aug. 5, 1819, dau. of Nehemiah in the line of Moses, son 0 
the first Edward ; a daughter of her brother Theophilus was grand- 
mother of Gen. Lewis Cass) ; d. Dec. 9, 1794. Their children were: 
Mary ;* Benjamin; * Nehemiah (b. June 16, 1769, m. Betsey Taylor, 
d. 1836); Rachel> (b. Dec. 24, m. Nathaniel Neal of Tuftonborough); 
Thomas,® b. June 12, 1772, resided in Portsmouth, m. (1) _ 
widow of Josiah Adams, Ksq., of Newmarket, and their only chi 
was Rev. Albert-Adams Folsom,® an able minister of the Universalist 
denomination and most excellent man, whose son is the present city 
treasurer of Springfield, Mass. The other children of Thomas are Eliz- 
abeth ;® Deborah® (b. April 29, 1778, m. D. Thurston); Lucretia; * and 
(9) Lydia,> b. June 2, 1787, m. April, 1809, Jonathan Folsom, of 
Portsmouth. 

Racuet,* m. March 20, 1760, James Sinclair, of Brentwood. 


Peter® Forsom (Peter,? John’) had: 
os b. Sept. 27, 1704; m. in Kingston, 1739, Henry Morrill, of 


eter. 

Exizanetu,* b. March 20, 1706 ; m. 1725, John Robinson. 

Joun,* b. March 14,1709; m. Hannah Sanborn. He was a house car- 
penter ; skilful with his tools, but not familiar with books. Tradition 
says he kept his accounts by notches made on a particular piece of 
timber with his broad axe. 

JameEs,* b. Oct. 16, 1711 ; m. June 18, 1735, Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. Jon- 
athan Thing; d. 1748. 

Perer,* b. July 27, 1714; m. Mary, dau. of Jonathan (son of Dea. John) 
and sister of Gen. Nathaniel; d. July 11, 1792. His wife was born 
Feb. 17, 1722; d. 1791. 


i. Caruerrve,* b. Jan. 24, 1716; m. Samuel Lamson. 
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12. Jonn* (Peter,? John’), by his first wife had : * 
i. Perer,* who lived near Exeter line in what was called Piscassick (New- 
market). In his will, Feb. 1, 1756, John® (Lieut. Peter,? John') gave 
**the mill, &c. to Joshua,”’ and ‘* the lands on the line of Newmar- 
ket and Exeter to his oldest son Peter,”’ who paid taxes on them for 


; many — 
24. ii. com, . 1721 (1711?) ;,a Quaker; m. Abigail Mead; d. at Epping, 
1793. 


iii. Evizaseta,* m. —— Thurston ; named in will of her father, 1756. 
iv. Mary,* m. William, son of Ephraim Folsom. 


By his second wife, Mary Lyford, he had: 


v. Saran,* who m. Abraham Tilton, of Epping. 

vi. Susanna,* wife of Nathaniel Bean, of Warner, and mother of Nathaniel 
Bean, Esq., of Warner. Exeter records say, b. May 10, 1718. 

vii. Jostan,* b. July 27, 1725 (?) ; d. July 27, 1820. 


13. Perer* Fotsom (John,? John,? John’) m. Hannah Morison; remov- 
ed to Gilmanton, where he died, Aug. 5, 1815, aged 97. He had: 


i. Lieut. Perer,> who m. Betsey Calef; moved to Gilmanton, and had Ruth,® 
James, Peter Lawrence.6 Peter L.6 was b. March 27, 1772; grad. 
D. C. 1796; taught the Academy in Fishkill, N. Y., one year; was 
the first Principal of Gilmanton Academy, commencing 1797, and con- 
tinuing until 1804; m. widow Mary Lawrence, of Fishkill, Nov. 
1797 ; was merchant, magistrate, trustee of the Academy 1812-1836 ; 
d. Oct. 1, 1842, aged 70; his wife, Aug. 28, 1839. Lieut. Peter-F. 
had also Benjamin,§ Jonathan,® John,§ Hannah* (wife of William 
Peaslee), Jeremiah,® Betsey-Smith® ; and by a second wife, Elizabeth 
Bean, he had James* and Lawrence.® 

Jostan.® iii. Marrua.§ 

AsranaM,® who lived in Epping; had two sons, Abraham and John, who 
lived in Gilmanton. v. Joun.® 

Bensamin,> who went to Deertield and lived there for a time; next with 
four sons, John-Dearborn,® b. Dec. 28, 1762, (2) Nathaniel,* (3) Peter- 
Sanborn,® b. about 1766, (4) Tristram,® emigrated into Kennebec Co., 
Me., when John D. was [2 years of age (these ‘* Dearborns ”’ and ‘‘ San- 
bournes”’ being historic names in Exeter and neighborhood). John- 
Dearborn was twice married ; used to carry the mail on horseback from 
East Machias to Cooper (some 20 miles) when quite an old man ; lived 
until past 90; left sons, one of whom, Benjamin,’ aged about 84, lives 
in Rome, Me. ; two others, Elisha and Cyrus-G., with their married 
families, in Oconto, Wisconsin. Peter-Sanborn® m. Betsey Philbrick, 
of Exeter, and had (youngest) Benjamin,’ of Topsfield, Me., aged 71, 
and (oldest) Titus-Philbrick,’ of East Machias, who married twice, d. 
1832, leaving an only child, Pavu-Foster,® b. Feb. 29, 1820, now among 
the well-known merchants of Boston, prominent in her religious activi- 
ties, an example of the success, which through great obstacles and dis- 
couragements in youth, may be reached by industry, capability and 
integrity. One factor of that success, by no means a solitary instance 
of the kind, and yet deserving of special mention, was that for a short 
time he had a teacher in his native place who knew how to speak an 


* In the closing portion of Mr. Kelley’s Genealogy of Lieut. Peter.? and in the section 
“vi. John”—in the two paragraphs commencing with ‘*1” and ‘‘7”—there is a discrep- 
ancy between him and Mr. Lancaster, author of the History of Gilmanton, in giving the 
pedigree of Peter L., of Dart. Coll. 1796, and in tracing the genealogy of Josiah, ancestor 
of Dea. Josiah of Exeter, father of Charles Lane Folsom. Mr. Kelley makes them de- 
scendants of the first John in the line of Lieut. Peter; Mr. Lancaster puts them in the line 
of Dea. John. Now both in the Exeter Records and in the family tradition, this ** Josi- 
ah” is declared to be “the son of John and Sarah [Dudley] Folsom.” And as Peter 
L. was living when Mr. Lancaster’s History was published, the genealogy given of Peter 
L. in that book is doubtless correct. Mr. K. has not a word to say of Dea. John’s son John, 
who m. Sarah Dudley. 
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encouraging word, and to stimulate to noble endeavor—and that teacher 
no other than Rev. Dr. Harris, now Professor in the Yale Divinity 
School. Paul Foster m. (1) Maria G., dau. of Jesse Brown, who died 
March 5, 1852; (2) Helen-S.-F'., b. June 15, 1830, dau. of George-W. 
Livermore, Esq., of Cambridge. Their children are: Martha-Maria, 
b. Feb. 7, 1852; Sarah-Helen, b Oct. 15, 1854; Jennie-Sophia, b. 
April 20, 1856 ; Mary- Olivia, b. Nov. 18, 1861; George-Frank,b. July 
18, 1864; Paul-Foster, b. Sept. 23, 1865; Eva, b. Jan. 30, 1868 ; Gros- 
venor, b. Aug. 8, 1872.* 


14, Asranam* Fortsom (John, John,’ John') lived in Epping; had 
two sons: 
i. Apsranam,® b. April 29, 1744; d. July 6, 1811; m. in 1765, Hannah Folsom 
On March 29, 1744, dau. of William (Ephraim,® Ephraim,? John*), of 
, ewmarket). 
ii. Joun,® d. Noy. 5, 1820. (Both Abraham and John lived in Gilmanton.) 


From Abraham and Hannah sprung four children, as follows: 
JonaTHAN,® b. Sept. 17, 1766 ; d. . 
Wituram,® b. July 12, 1771; d. Nov. 20, 1801. 
Hannau,® b. March 17, 1775; d. —. 
AsranaM,® b. Oct. 8, 1777; d. Feb. 28, 1824. 
This fourth and youngest child Abraham* m. Mary Libbey, April 12, 
1806 (b. Sept. 28, 1789, d. May 12, 1865) ; children : 
Satty-T.,’ b. Oct. 9, 1807; m. Charles-G. Forest, and has a dau. 


Josie. 

Grorcet-C.,’ b. July 12, 1810; d. Jan. 24, 1840, leaving two child- 
dren—one a son, Gustavus-Decatur, who resides in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and is the only one living that bears the name Folsom in 
a direct line from Abraham.® 

Decatur-A.,’ b. Feb. 5, 1814; d. May 18, 1834. 

Josepu-L.,’ b. May 19, 1816; d. at San Jose, Cal., July 19, 1855. 

Cuartes-P.,’ b. Jan. 30, 1819 ; d. Dec. 16, 1819. 

Frank-C.,’ b. Nov. 30, 1821; d. Feb. 9, 1846. 

The birth-place of Joseru L.” was Meredith, at the outlet of Lake 
Winuipiseogee.t The first thing resolved on, when the father had been 
taken away by an early death—the oldest child not seventeen, JosEPH not 
eight, and the youngest not three—was to provide means for the education 
of the children; and to accomplish this, the estate was sold, and the family 
moved to Northfield. Through the kind offices of Hon. Frank Pierce, 
member of Congress, a cadetship was subsequently secured for JosePH at 
the Military Academy, West Point. He entered, June, 1836; graduated 
with honor, June, 1840; commissioned Brevet Second Lieut. 8th Infantry; 
Second Lieut. 5th Infantry, Nov. 3, 1840; served in Florida under command 
of General Worth against the Seminoles. At the end of the war, having 
been appointed Second Lieutenant, he served another year at his own request; 
then conducted a body of Indians to their new home in the West. Rejoining 
his regiment—the 5th Infantry, commanded by Brevet Brig. Gen. Brooks 


* Of Benjamin,5 son of Peter,‘ no record is known to exist which gives any trace of him 
after going to Deerficld. But in the group of families above mentioned, there is preserved 
an unvarying tradition of a grandfather or great-grandfather Benjamin, who having mar- 
ried in Exeter, went to Deerfield, and thence into Maine, under circumstances and with 
subsequent occurrences as above stated. A correspondence between Mr, Paul Foster F. and 
his kinsfolk, east and west, which was put into the present writer's hands, fully attests 
these facts—and the remarkable coincidences of periods of time, with the confirmation from 
the early historic Exeter and Newmarket and Hampton names of the “ Dearbornes ” and 
“Sanbournes ” and “ Philbricks,” seem clearly to show the line of descent running direct 
from the first John through John,? John? and Peter‘ to the individuals of this group, so long 
seeking in vain for their exact genealogical place. The history of three thousand years 
and more is repeated. The missing “ cup” is “ found in Benjamin’s sack,” and “ Joseph 
is made known to his brethren.” : 

+ For the substance of the facts here stated, see a Sketch of Capt. Joseph L. Folsom in 
the “ History of San Francisco.” 
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on the upper Mississippi—he served in various places in the North-West 
until 1844, when he was ordered to the Academy at West Point as Instructor 
in Infantry Tactics. Having continued there two years, and war being 
ready to break out and at last actually begun with Mexico, he asked even 
to the third time for permission to join his regiment in active service, but 
was refused. 

In the autumn of 1846, Col. Stevenson being about to leave for California 
in command of the first regiment of New-York volunteers, and learning the 
character of Lieut. Fotsom, applied to have him sent as staff-officer in the 
Quartermaster’s department. Satisfactory arrangements having been made, 
particularly in regard to his promotion first to the grade of 1st Lieutenant, 
and soon after to that of Captain, and all the needful commissariat having 
been provided by him, he sailed with the expedition, and after a five or six 
months voyage arrived at Yerba Buena, in the beginning of the spring of 
1847. Agreeably to orders from Gen. Kearney, he set about the work 
of inspecting the Bay of San Francisco for the purpose of selecting a site 
for the army stores; and Yerba Buena seemed to him to be the fittest place. 
Accordingly that became the military depot, and that his station both during 
the war and for a year after its close, receiving all funds, and making all 
disbursements both for the military and civil government of California. 

Capt. Forsom had the sagacity to perceive what San Francisco—the 
name “Yerba Buena” having now been dropped for this by his own happy 
thought and instant action—was to become. He invested in it the little 
which he had—about fifteen hundred dollars; purchased, during leave of 
absence on a visit to the East, all the interest of the heirs in the Leidesdorf 
estate, returned after an absence of seven months, and was on duty again, a 
year and a half longer. The discovery of gold aided in the rapid develop- 
ment and growth of the new city. It opened like one of the magnificent 
flowers on that Pacific coast, not soon to wither and die, but to bloom in 
perpetually renewing and multiplying beauty. No man indeed makes a 
great city. Capt. Fotsom did not make San Francisco. But it was a 
great thing to have a man of his intelligence and culture and generous public 
spirit one of its leading inspirers and moulders and builders. Nor will its 
future glory and greatness be separable from his name. But not the fortune 
of eleven millions to which his estate has already reached, and beyond which 
it is destined to swell ; not the magnificent street bearing his name, on which 
stand some of his palatial edifices, and through which the breezes are wafted in 
eternal freshness from the Pacific in one direction and the Sierras in the 
other, will be his chief distinction. It is far greater to have one of the greatest 
and bravest commanders of modern times, Major Gen. William T. Sherman, 
place that name with honor in his “ Memoirs,” and record it on the imper- 
ishable tablets of the heart, entitling it “My CrassmaTe AND INTIMATE 
FRIEND.” 

In general address, Capt. Fotsom is said to have exhibited a slight 
formality, through the influence of his military education. But he was quiet 
and gentlemanly in manners, unreserved and companionable with intimate 
friends. Amid the civil and military duties that never in his hands bore 
even the faintest suspicion of neglect, he found time for literary pursuits that 
gave him no inferior place among educated minds. But he has left behind 
him, for his friends and kinsfolk, what is better than all this—a stainless 
character, an irreproachable integrity, a wakeful sense of honor, a conscience 
void of offence in respect to the pursuit of any personal gain at the expense 
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of ruin to others, a reputation which under the drill and discipline of actual 
life, amid its marches and conflicts, meets the true soldierly ideal; overcomes 
in the warfare with evil, and, having done all, stands. Captain Foisom’s 
earthly labors were closed in life’s prime, before he had reached the age of 
forty. His eyes saw not, his ears heard not, the opening of that conflict 
more momentous and terrible than any with Indian or Mexican, or whatever 
foreign foe. Who can doubt that, had he lived, he would have counted his 
millions but loss, nor lingered a day to present himself, as in youth, for the 
service and security of his country, for the perpetuity and enjoyment 
throughout the Republic of the blessings of the Union? 


15. Jostan* Fotsom (John,? John, John’), b. Sept. 25,1725; d. 1820, 
aged 95; m. widow Martha Gould, dau. of Jeremiah Eastman, May 17, 
1754, and had: 


i. Jemma,® b. March 17, 1755; m. Peter Folsom. 

ii. Marrna,® b. Dec. 7, 1756; m. John Nelson, of Gilmanton; had John 
Nelson, Esq., of Haverhill, N. H., who grad. at Dartmouth, 1803, and 
died 1838, aged 60. 

iii. Lyp1a,> m. Jonathan Folsom, of Gilford, son of Peter. 

iv. Mary,* b. 1763; m. 1784, James Folsom, and had ten children. 

v. Josian,® b. June 1, 1765; was deacon of the Ist church in Exeter; m. 
Sarah Lane, of Stratham. Their children were : (1) Charles Lane,* b. 
1799; of Dart. Coll. 1820; teacher in the Academy, 1820-22; a supe- 
rior scholar, in whose early death, 1829, great hopes were blasted’; 
(2) Josiah-H.* ; (3) Mary,® whom. W. Ke es; (4) Martha,® wite of 
Dr. Nichols; (5) Sarah,® wife of Dea. John. Gordon ; (6) Ann,é 
wife of W. Palmer, of Boston; (7) Lucy.® 

vi. Duptey,> b. Dec. 15, 1767; « physician, of Gorham, Me; m. Lucretia 
Swansey, of Gorham. 

vii. Joun,® b. 1770. 

viii. Desoran,® b. May 12, 1772; m. James Lane, Esq., of Stratham. 


16. Natsan* Fotsom (Jeremiah,> John,’ John’) had: 
i. Exizasern,® m. (1) —— Hilton; (2) David Gilman. 
ii. Asa,° b. Sept. 24, 1757, called Capt. Asa; inherited the homestead in ~ 

Newmarket ; m. { 1) Sally Boardman, and had Nathan Boardman,’ 
Betsey, Polly, Sally, Nancy and Hannah; m. (2) Betsey Guild; (3) 
Mary Gove, and d. in Deerfield, July, 1843. 
iii. Aprcart,> b. Aug. 6, 1760; m. (1) Israel Gilman, of Tamworth ; (2) Capt. 
‘ Shepherd, of Holderness. 


Col. Jeremtan* Fotsom (Jeremiah, John,? John’) had: 


JeremianH,° b. 1743; of Rochester; m. Nancy ——; d. at New Durham, 
leaving no child. 
Col. Joun,® b. 1745; of Newmarket; m. 1767, Elizabeth, dau. of Col. Jo- 
seph Smith ; d. 1820, leaving children : (1) John,* who had Mary, Eliza 
and John-Odlin ; (2) Joseph-S.,® childless; (3) Winthrop, who m. 
Nancy Tash, had Eliza and John-S.; (4) Jeremiah,’ who m. Betsey 
Hersey, had Eliza and Nicholas; (5) Betsey,* w. of Elder Israel Chesley. 
iii. Prrer,® b. 1747; of Lee; afterwards moved into Maine; m. Sally Dam, 
at Harpswell; had ten children, one of whom, Elizabeth, was mother 
of James and Erastus Brooks, of New-York; d. at Harpswell. 
iv. Smeon,® b. April 7, 1749; m. Sarah Rust; d. at Exeter, 1810, leaving two 
sons: (1) Jacob,* who d. early ; (2) Hon. Smon,* b. in Newmarket, 
June 19, 1776, came to Exeter at the age of 18, let himself to perform 
in a year’s time a stipulated amount of nail-making for a stipulated 
sum of money and board ; then having done the work in half the time, 
spent the other six months in getting what education he could at the 
Academy. Thence he set 6 nail-making for himself ; m. Mary, dau. 
of Capt. James Leavitt, of Exeter, 1800; opened a store for general 
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trade ; took an active part in politics; was elected Senator to the State 
legislature, 1813; was made Master of the Masonic ; was chosen 
delegate to a convention at Portsmouth for sustaining Madison’s mea- 
sures in the war-crisis ; died suddenly while on business in Wolf boro’, 
Aug. 23, 1816, and in the midst of a career becoming more and more 
distinguished.* He was the father of one daughter and seven sons— 
(1) Sarah-Rust, who m. Thomas Hardy, grad. Dart. Coll. 1807; first a 
teacher in Boston, afterwards of Dublin, N. H., and a representa- 
tive of that town in the State legislature, and has four children : Charles- 
Carroll, Capt. Washington- Webster, Laura-Cordelia (m. Wm. Vin- 
ton), Mary-L. (m. John Pinkham); (2) Isaac-Lord, b. 1801, m. 
Lydia Titcomb, died suddenly like his father, in the fulness of apparent 
health and fine personal development, leaving a son, Charles-Edward, 
>. and has a family) ; (3) Jacob, of Bridgewater, b. 1803, m. Eliza 
ewell, has two children, George- William, Mary-E. ; (4) Apranaq, b. 

1805, commenced life (the present writer well remembers) an enthusias- 
tic young artist ; then tried the union of the practical with the ideal, 
and sought to adorn the homes of men by spreading his painted canvass 
on the floors of their halls; m. —_ Smith Pierce, of Dover, Sept. 5, 
1832; has three daughters, Lydia-Ellen, Mary-Leavitt, Grace- Osborne, 
and two sons, Simeon- Peirce ( .), and Abraham- Wilbur associated in the 
firm still bearing the name of the father and “‘ sons ;’’ has won his place 
among the honored manufacturers and merchants of Boston, through 
events most adverse; stands with tradesmen and workers who have 
made their names more noble as those of men deeply interested in the 
problems of modern thought, and earnestly devoted to the humanities 
of the age; (5) Maj. George-P., who m. Sarah Cross, and has four 
children: Simeon-B., George-L., Nathaniel-C., Abraham; (6) James- 
Madison, who went to Savannah, Ga.,m. Mary-Caroline Haupter, died 
and left two sons, Col. Robert (d.), Col. James-M., and one daughter, 
Maria-D.; (7) Simeon, died 1824; (8) Josiah-Bartlett, who m. Olive 
B. Pierce, and has six children: Mary-Olive, James-L., Alice-O., An- 
drew-Peirce, Rebecca- White, Anna. 

v. Josep,’ b. 1751; m. dau. of Rev. Jonathan Cushing, of Dover, and died 
at Rochester, leaving children Peter and Nancy. 

vi. Lzv1,> b. July 12, 1753; m. 1776, Joanna, dau. of Dr. John Weeks, of 
Hampton. He removed to Tamworth, N. H., and had nine children. 
His dau. Elizabeth-S. was the wife of Samuel Chapman, of ‘Tamworth, 
and mother of Rev. Jacob Chapman, one of the authors of the Gene- 
alogy of the Folsom Family.t 

vii. Enocu,® b. 1755; m. —— Foss; had no child. 

viii. Jacos,® b. 1758; d. about 1777, in the army, unmarried. 

ix. Mary,® b. 1761; m. Peter Hersey ; had five children, and d. Aug. 31, 1839. 

x. Samuzgt,® b. 1765; d. unm., about 1787. 


18. Gen. Narnantet* Forsom (Jonathan,? John? John’) received 
a military commission quite early in life. In the expedition against Crown 
Point, 1755, then in possession of the French, one of the ten companies, 


* Mr. F.’s Sunday suit was a snuff-colored dress-coat, with covered cloth buttons, am 
fawn-colored small clothes and white-top boots, light vest, ruffled shirt and standing collar, 
white cravat, square gold watch key with black ribbon, hair worn with a queue and combed 
back from the forehead. Add to this a stature full six feet and well proportioned, light 
blue eyes, dark hair, pale complexion, small white teeth, and manly address. 

+ Mr. Chapman through many difficulties fitted for college at the Exeter Academy; 
grad. at Dartmouth 1835, and at Andover Theological Seminary 1838 ; was Principal of 
the Academy at Lyndon, Vt., one year, and at Bridgeton, Me., two years ; m. (1) Mary C., 
dau. of Hon. Nathaniel Howe, of Bridgeton; was Principal of Meyerstown Academy, 
Lebanon Co., Penn., remaining in this vicinity nearly ten years, during four of which he 
was Professor in Franklin College, Lancaster, and during two, Principal of Harrisburg 
Academy—preaching often, and to some ten different denominations; in 1852, became 
pastor of the church in Marshall, Clarke Co., Ill., serving there twelve years, including one 
in which he was Professor of Languages in Terre Haute Female College; returned to New- 
England, where he was pastor of the Congregational Church in Deerfield, N. H., six years; 
m. (2) Mary E., dau. of Charles Lane, Esq., of Stratham; is now pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Kingston, N. H. 
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which New-Hampshire was required to raise, consisted of men from Exeter 

and neighboring towns, and was put in command of Capt. Nathaniel Folsom 

of Exeter, who proceeded through the woods to Albany, and thence to Fort 

Edward, where the New-Hampshire Rangers were posted. On the 8th of 

September, the enemy attacked the Americans in camp at Fort George, but 

were repulsed, and their commander, Baron Dieskau, was mortally wounded 

and taken prisoner. In the course of the day Capt. Folsom with his 

company of 80 men was despatched in the direction of Lake George, who 

having met the retreating forces of the French, Canadians, and Indians 

about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, posted his men behind the trees, and kept 

up a brisk firing of musketry until night, with great loss to the enemy, while 

of the Americans only six fell, and their commander brought off safely all 

his wounded, with several prisoners and a large quantity of baggage. The 

engagements of the day, thus closed by Capt. Folsom, “served more than any- 

thing else,” it is said, “to revive the spirit of the colonies.” He became 

Major in 1767, and soon Colonel; was for several years a member of the 

N. H. House of Representatives and a prominent member of the liberal 

party. He was chosen, together with Major Gen. John Sullivan, to represent 

New-Hampshire in the first General Congress, which met at Philadelphia, 

Sept. 5, 1774; was appointed delegate from New-Hampshire to meet other 

New-England delegates at Providence, R. I., in respect to sending supplies 

to the army; served as Brigadier General during the siege of Boston, until 

relieved by Sullivan. In 1775 he was commissioned Major General; in 

1776 was appointed one of the four Justices of the Court of Common Pleas 

for Rockingham County; in 1777 and 1779 was again chosen member of 

Congress. In the first year of his return to Washington, he writes to his 

friend Hon. Meshach Weare, President of the Council of New-Hampshire, 

that “the 8th Article of the Confederation gave him great uneasiness,” as 

the South obtained by it an exemption from taxation for its negroes, who 

in reality constituted one third of its wealth, and thus caused the free States 

to bear a larger share of the burden of the charges of the war than was 

equitable. In 1778 he was chosen Councillor, and was temporary President 

of the Convention that framed the Constitution of New-Hampshire in 1783. 

Gen. Folsom m. first, (Mary?) Smith, by whom he had six children; (2) 

Mrs. Fisher, of Newburyport (formerly Mary Sprague of Boston), by 
whom he had a daughter: 

i. Narsantet,> merchant, of Portsmouth, who m. (1) Mary Studley, Nov. 26, 

1771; (2) Olive Husk Rindge, Aug. 24, 1789. The children by his Ist 

wife were Mary,® wife of Tomas. W. Rindge; Elizabeth,’ b. Jan. 4, 

1774, m. (1) to Joseph Noble ; (2) to Joseph Lowe—of whose children. 

Elizabeth-Studley Noble m. Major Cobbs, b: S. Army, and is mother of 

Capt. Cobbs, ship-master, of Sitens Olivia-Folsom Noble, m. Calvin 

Willard, of Worcester, (since d.); and Mary-Folsom Noble, m. Feb. 22, 

1826, Capt. John-Sherburne Sleeper, and has a family of married chil- 

dren. Capt. Sleeper, after retirement from sea-life, edited the Exeter 

News Letter ; next, for about a year, one of the Lowell papers: then 

became chief editor and soon one of the proprietors of the Boston 

Journal, conducting that paper ably from 1833 to 1853, making it lively, 

Vaess, instructive, effective in promoting the po! itical and moral 

welfare of city and state, pure and high-toned, read by its many readers 

with pleasure as savoring of the freshness of the sea; Dorothy,® 

third daughter of Nathaniel,’ b. March 21, 1775; m. Col. Nathaniel 

Gilman of Exeter, one of whose 11 children, Mary-Olivia, m. Commo- 

dore John-Collins Long, U.S. Navy. Of the second marriage was born 

Capt. Nathaniel,‘ ship-master, of Portsmouth, m. to Hannah Sheafe, 

dau. of William Sheafe ; Sarah-Ann,® wife of Rev. George-E. Adams, 

D.D.., for some years a teacher of the Academy in Portsmouth, afterward 
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a greatly beloved and respected pastor of the Cong. church in Brunswick 

e.; Arthur,® b. 1795, who held office many years as Consul an 
Commercial Agent in Jeremie, ny (where he married and had 
children), was then removed in 1868 for sympathy with the revolution- 
ary leaders, but appointed Consul General on 5 ae obtaining the 
ys, in which office he d. Nov. 21, 1870, in Orange County, N. 

-, soon after his return from a visit to Europe. 

ii. Mary,® b. 1751; m. (1), 1774, Caleb-G. Adams; (2) was the 2d wife of 
Goy. John-Taylor Gilman; d. Oct. 15, 1812. 

iii. Desoran,® b. 1753; m. 1776, Gov. John-Taylor Gilman, and was the 
mother of his five children; d. Feb. 20, 1791. .Of these children, John- 
Taylor,® b. 1779, Dart. Coll. 1796, d. in Charleston, 8. C., Feb. 21, 
1808, unmarried. Ann-Taylor,* m. 1807, Hon. Nicholas Emery of 
Portland, Judge of the Supreme Court of Maine. Dorothy,® m. Rev. 
Ichabod Nichols, D.D., one of the purest and noblest of men, and amon 
the highest in his profession, whose two sons are George Henry (H. C. 
1833, M.D. Penn. 1836), of Boston, and Rev. John T. Gilman, (H.C. 
1836), of Saco, Me. Mary,® m. Joseph-Green Cogswell, LL.D., who 
was associated with Hon. George Bancroft in the ‘Round Hill School, 
Northampton, Ms., and was afterward Superintendent of the Astor Li- 
brary. Elizabeth-Taylor® (b. Aug. 14, 1788, d. Apr. 3, 1860), m. June 
1, 1815, Hon. Charles-S. Daveis, an eminent me of Portland, one of 
whose daughters is wife of Rev. David Greene-Haskins, of Cambridge. 

iv. JONATHAN,® lost at sea. 

v. Awwna,° b. 1762; m. Gen. Nathaniel Giddings, and had five children. 

vi. Dororuy,® m. Samuel Blodgett, and was motherof Mrs. West, of Baltimore. 

vii. Ruro-Wearz,° b. May 30, 1780, whose home for many years was at Judge 
Emery’s, where she died, May 21, 1854. 


19. Col. Samvrt* Fotsom (Jonathan,*? John? John') m. (1) Anna 
Thing, (2) April 30, 1780, Elizabeth (b. Jan. 13, 1750, d. Sept. 1805), 
dau. of Noah Emery, Esq.; d. May 22, 1790. Col. Folsom was “ Lieut. 
Col. of the Exeter corps of Independent Cadets, commanded by Col. John 
Phillips.” When John Langdon of Portsmouth pledged his private pro- 
perty for the support of an expedition under Gen. Stark against Burgoyne, 
President Weare, chairman of the Committee of Safety, delegated Col. 
Folsom to visit Gen. Stark, to convey to him money for present expenses, 
to see what articles were immediately needed, and “ advise with all persons 
in the service of the State of New-Hampshire on such things as he thought 
needful to forward the business they are engaged in.” 

“ Two years afterwards Col. F. was selected by the General Court to 
present to Col. Joseph Cilley, in behalf of the State, a pair of pistols which 
had been the property of Col. Stephen Holland, the tory absentee.” 

* Col. Folsom kept a public house, as his widow continued to do many 
years after his death. And it was at his house that General Washington 
stopped and partook of a collation when he visited Exeter in his Eastern tour 
in the autumn of 1789.” (For these particulars, see “ Exeter in 1776,” pre- 
pared by the Hon. Charles H. Bell for the Ladies’ Centennial Levee held 
in Exeter, Feb. 22, 1876.) Children (all by second marriage) : 


Nancy,° m. Joseph Tilton, Esq., of Exeter ; d. childless, March 10, 1837. 
SamvEt,° b. June 7, 1783. 

iii. Exizaperu,® b. 1785; m. (1) Noah Emery, Esq., 1811 (d. 1812) ; m. (2) 
Rey. Isaac Hurd, D.D., of the 2d church of Exeter. He was a favorite 
with the students of the Academy, not simply because his sermons were 
invariably short, but because he was a most amiable, scholarly, accom- 
plished man—short in stature, but the largest and finest in culture of 
any clergyman whom they knew. Dr. Hurd d. 1856; his wife, 187-. 
They left —_ child, Francis P. (H. C. 1839, M.D. Penn. 1845), of 

, ass. 
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iv. Joanna,® b. 1787; m. 1810, Samuel-B. Stevens; lived in Exeter; had 
several children, of whom was Liizabeth, wife of William Augustus 
Norton, A.M., Prof. of Civil Engineering in Yale College ; also Samuel, 
who left a family now residing in New-¥. 


ork City. 


20. Trurwortar* Forsom (Jonathan,* John,’ John'), not so “well to 
do” in the world as his brothers, the Colonel and the General, but superior 
to them both in humor and wit; m. Mary West, of Boston, by whom he had: 


i. Jonn-Wesr,® who came to the place where his mother was found by his 
father, learned the printers’ trade, and became established as printer and 
bookseller. One of his books is entitled ‘* Aphorisms of Wisdom 

from the works of various writers upon Divine Subjects, 
Boston: Printed and Sold by John W. Folsom, No. 30 Union St. 
M.DCO.XCIV.” 214 pp. 12mo. The Aphorisms are taken chiefly from 
Swedenborg, a list and ‘description of whose writings are given in an 
Appendix. He also printed and published, in 1795, ** Doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem Church, concerning the Sacred Scriptures ’’—together 
with numerous minor works. Mr. F. was master of the Columbian 
Lodge, 1799-1801 ; the first secretary of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic 
Association, continuing in office 5 years ; member of the Board of Health 
for Boston, 1803 ; a Justice of the Peace, 1817-22 ; d. 1823, aged 66 or 8. 

ii. Samve..® 

iii. Mary,° m. to Benjamin Silsbee, 1786. 

iv. Awnn,® m. to Dudley Kimball, 1789. 

vy. Exizaseru,°® m. to Thomas Swazey, 1787. 


21. Jostan* Forsom (Jonathan,> John,’ John) succeeded no better 
than his brother Trueworthy in getting worldly gear. His home in Dover, 
on the rising-ground southwardly from the village, had a fine outward look 
over fields and village, and toward river and sky and distant hills, but it 
was very humble, one-storied, unpainted, and the income of its owner from 
making wigs and perukes, in which he was really an artist, quite meagre. 
He had indeed rich stores of anecdote and of results of observation obtained 
in his yearly trips into the Canadas, making him one of the most entertain- 
ing men of his day; but this did not bring worldly comforts into his house- 
hold, nor procure advantages for his children. And so his boys, knowing 
well that for any good start in business, or position in society, they must 
depend solely on their personal efforts, and desiring, each of them, to build 
for himself as good a household as he could, early left the cabin-home, one 
by one, and went forth into the great world. “And God was with the lads.” 

here were four of them, and three sisters. 


i. Jostan-Gitman,® b. 1763; lived, and, Dec. 31, 1837,d.in Portsmouth. He 
was a nail-cutter, chair-maker, and at the same time carried on a retail 
trade in West India goods. By a first marriage he had one son, Josiah, 
who went to ey Pa., and two daughters, Mary and Eliza. He 
married (2) Sarah Hull, of Durham (b. Feb. 6, 1775, d. Sept. 1829, 
in whom the best qualities of womanhood were contained in a noble 
form), by whom he had (1) Sarah, m. Jan. 1, 1828, to her cousin 
J.-Gilman Folsom, a promising young merchant of Portsmouth, in part- 
nership with his uncle Nathaniel, taken away by fever on return from 
a business trip to the West, 1835, leaving two children—a dau. m. to 
Ferdinand Bosher, of Manchester, and Gilman, of Worcester; (2) 
Lydia, m. to John Oxford, of Portsmouth, and — two children; 
(3) William-Cutter, house-builder, m. in Maryland ; d. in Vicksburg, 
Miss., leaving two active sons, one now of Manchester, N. H., the other 
of Worcester, Mass. 

ii. Eizaperu,® b. 1765; d. 183-. 

iii. Nanoy,’ b. 1767; d. 1791. 
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iv. Samvet,® b. Jan. 30, 1770; went to Marietta, O., 1789, where he met his 
kinsman, not quite four years his senior, Benjamin Ives Gilman, whom 
he had known in Exeter and by whom he was perhaps led to go West; 
engaged with him in the purchase of peltry and furs ; m. in Gallia C0., 
1802, Catherine Smith, formerly of Londonderry, N. H.; bought and 
settled on a farm of 217 acres in the French Grant, Scioto co., 1805; 
built vessels and sent them down the Ohio river ; d. 1813, leaving four 
children : James-Smith, merch. (who owns and lives on the home- 
stead), Samuel, Melissa, np (now widow of a minister who d. 1865). 
All were married, and their descendants, numbering 26, are engaged 
in the industries of life, are miners, millers, merchants, farmers, iron- 
founders and agents. Two of the sons of Mary, Charles-W. and James- 
H., living, with their mother, in Prairie City, Ill., edit and manage the 
“ Prairie City Herald.’ 

vy. ' AsicaiL,® b. April 13, 1772, made her home with her youngest brother 
until she married (1816 or °17), Dea. Skates, of Milton, where she 

died. She was as dear an aunt as ever blessed human household. It 
was fascinating to see her measure the hands of young misses for nice 
deer-skin gloves, never failing to fit them ; and she knew how to fit 
the circumstances of life to young souls. She was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Rev. Dr. Buckminster’s church. 

vi. Jonatuan,® b. June 12, 1779; m. Oct. 20, 1802, in Gilford (where he at 

first lived), Sarah Rowe (b. May 27, 1778, d. May 9, os moved 
across the Bridge and settled on a large farm (now in Laconia) runnin 
down to the Bay, carrying on also his trade as house-carpenter ; d. 
June 22, 1872, aged 93—a man very tall and large ; thoughtful, intel- 
ligent, righteous and good, beloved not less by his nephews and nieces 
than by his own family. Of his children, Jeremiah, b. May 8, 1803, 
m. twice and had three children ; Sarah-H., b. Jan. 20, 1805, m. Edmund 
Davis, Nov. 5, 1826, well known with his sons for their iron castings 
in Dover and Portsmouth, N.H., North Andover and Lawrence, Mass., 
two of them and a daughter being married and having children (one 
in Lawrence and the other in Sagamore, ng 4 | ; Josiah-Gilman, 
b. Nov. 29, 1806 (see under Josian*); Mary, m. L. B. Smith, of Exeter, 
and has three children; EL/iza,m. Geo. W. Evans, but has no children ; 
Adeline, m. Judge Jonathan Chase, of Conway, both of whom are dead, 
and left a son, now member of Dart. Coll.; Adbert- Gallatin, b. Oct. 12, 
1816, one of the influential citizens of Laconia, m. to Olive B. Robin- 
son, Jan. 5, 1843, and has two living and married daughters. 

vii. NatuanrzEL,® Jr., b. in Dover, Feb. 13, 1782; d. March 12, 1866; m. 
April 15, 1805, his second cousin Mary (b. Dec. 24, 1786, d. Oct. 3, 
1853), second dau. of Theophilus Smith, farmer, of Stratham (d. 1824), 
the oldest son of Theophilus Smith, of Exeter (H. C. 1761, m. Sarah, 
third dau. of Dr. Josiah Gilman and sister of the mother of Nathaniel, 
Jr.; was father of a large family, the most of whom were married, had 
families, and lived and died in Exeter—the mother of Mr. Nathaniel 
Shute of Exeter being one of his daughters; was teacher, one of the 
proprietors of Gilmanton, their clerk one year, their moderator and 
treasurer seven years, their selectman ten years; was the fifth Theo- 
philus Smith and oldest son in eye descent from the first that 
settled in Winniconnet, a part of Stratham, 1630,—that same unin- 
terrupted descent now em — the ninth Theophilus Smith and. 
oldest or only son, Theophilus Gilman Smith, Esq., of Boston, who 
grad. at H. sd 1871, just 110 years after the fifth*). ‘The lad Nathaniel, 


* The following anecdote was told the writer some time since 1862, by Mrs. Odiorne, sis- 
ter of Mr. William Charles Gilman, and living at that time in a house built on the old founda- 
tions of the one formerly occupied by Dr. Josiah Gilman, just east of Dr. Gorham’s. Before 
William Charles entered the Academy at Exeter, he was a pupil of Mr. Theophilus Smith, 
at that time teacher of a large private school. One of the exercises, occasionally, was a 

lling-match, in which two leaders “chose sides,” and the whole school, being evenly 
vided, stood arrayed one side against the other. Every one who missed a word was obliged 
to sit down; and thus the battle went on until, on one of these occasions, only William 
Charles, the youngest and littlest boy in the school, was left standing. His teacher, placing 
him upon the table, then required the whole school, one by one, to go and bow down to 
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youngest child of his parents, began to earn money at eleven years of 
age, giving it all to bis parents for their ~——- ; went to Portsmouth 
at 12 or 13, to learn the baking-business with Col. Woodward (a man 
of high consideration and ample means, the father of Mrs. John 
Haven) ; walked home weekly on Saturday, often bare-footed, carrying 
his small pecuniary stipend to his parents; set up in business at the 
age of nineteen, and engaged a popular colored man, Pomp ing, to 
carry bread around and sell at a public stand, giving him one-half the 
net-proceeds ; bought, before he was 21, the house and lot in the rear 
of the Old North Church, for which he paid Col. Jonathan Warner in 
silver all but one hundred dollars, and received his deed, the Colonel 
declining to take a note for the remainder, and saying that he would 
trust him ; took his father and mother and sister Abigail very soon 
to live with him, the old folks now made comfortable and happy as 
they had not been for years, until they died, the mother Aug. 3, 1812, 
aged 72, blessing God, to her latest breath, for her youngest-born ; the 
father, Feb. 4, 1816, aged 81. When the latter was past the meridian 
of life, stout in person, broad-chested, muscular, his sky became 
darkened by mental alienation. _ The attacks were temporary, and the 
son had always the most perfect control of him. The e Jess and 
less frequent, with longer intervals of sanity, in which he was a great 
factor in a merry household. The last few years of his life were 
serene and lovely, with not a solitary flash bursting as from clouds 
in distant horizon. His sleeping-chamber in the new house built by 
his son, was that of his grandson also, and had an outlook from its 
windows upon the not far distant ocean open between two head-lands, 
where, though with dim eyes, he could see, or think he saw, the ves- 
sels appearing and Saas from behind them. Meantime and 
afterward, his youngest-born, Nathaniel, went on prospering, left his 
trade, became merchant, ship-owner in 1816, and real-estate holder 
(not always nor all to his advantage), retired from business on a small 
income about 1836 ; lived a life calm and happy, De od with his 
youngest daughter and her family, with several other married children 
around him, until in his eighty-fifth year he died. In early manhood 
he was a member of the Royal Arch Chapter of Masons ; member of 
the Mechanics Charitable Association, and Mechanic Fire Society. 
The red buckets of the latter hung in his entry. In the terrible night 
of the fire of Dec. 22, 1813, followed by another fire on the 12th of 
January, 1814, he came home once, girt about with his blanket, all be- 
grimed with smoke, wet through and through with the water, and from 
the next day after the last fire, suffered a long and most painful confine- 
ment to his chamber—the first and only sickness he ever had until his 
death. He was the most even-tempered and the best man the writer 
has ever known. She who was his only wife was also his true help- 
meet, “‘ rising while it was yet night to give meat to- her household,” 
** stretching out her hands to the poor,’ “ mages | hospitality,” 
eminently religious, a great reader and thinker as her father and 
mother were before her, seeking to stimulate her children to hon- 
orable endeavors in life. They had eight children: (1) Nathaniel- 


him. The father was justly displeased on being informed of it, and feared that Mr. Smith 
would spoil the boy. But that young lad, who was also the cousin and early companion of 
Charles Folsom, maintained in subsequent life, both as a business man and a Christian, the 
same preéminence among his fellows, and was as unassuming as he was preéminent. 
Theophilus, son of the teacher, did not do much of the work of farming personally, except 
in planting and in haying time. He used to visit Portsmouth almost every Saturday, car- 
ng his butter and cheese and lamb, in his wagon or sleigh, to market, and take up his 
oldest grandson with him about oncea month. He loved to roam the woods in pursuit of 
e, and by the banks of the stream running into the Winniconnet for trout and perch, tak- 
ing his = m along with him. He was a reading man, familiar with such works as Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Josephus, and Rollins’s Ancient History. The works of Chillingworth, 
Reeve’s Apologies of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Minutius Felix, once his, have been 
since his death in the possession of the writer. He used to tell me, that in a fit of anger at 
being severely punished by his father for what was but an accident, but caused serious in- 
jury to his next older brother, he abandoned his preparation for entering Harvard. He 
never repented of it but once, and that was for the whole of his after life. 
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Smith,* b. March 12, 1806; bap. the 27th of the next April, by 
Dr. Buckminster ; m. Oct. 30, 1832, Ann Wendell, dau. of Hon. Hun- 
king Penhallow, of Portsmouth, and Harriet Scot (children: Justin- 
Nathaniel, b. Aug. 8, 1833, d. April 20, 1851 ; Edward-Penhallow, b. 
June 28,1835, fell in the first battle at Yuca, Miss., in the late war; Sarah- 
Brainerd, b. Aug. 21,1836, d. June 1, 1839 ; Paris-Hill, b. Jan. 12, 1840, 
of Washington, D. C:, who is married and has two sons and one daugh- 
ter ; Charles-Follen, b. April 3, 1842, H. U. 1862, M.D. 1870, of Boston, 
ae eg of the State rd of Health; Harriet-Elizabeth, Anna- 
Smith, Ellen Minot, the last three all teachers—the youngest being one 
of the teachers in the Boston Girls’ High School) ; (2) Mary- Gilman, b. 
Sept. 2, 1811, d. Feb. 12, 1819; (3) Ann-Elizabeth, b. Aug. 15, 1814, 
m. in 1833, Jeremiah Mathes, merchant of Portsmouth, d. March 16, 
1862, leaving four sons (two of whom, Edwin N. of D. C. 1854, and 
Capt. George, are dead) and two daughters (the father also d. March, 
1866) ; (4) Sarah-Jane, b. Sept. 28, 1817, d. March 10, 1836; (5) 
Samuel- Gilman, accountant, b. Dec. 6, 1820, m. Mary Ann Seavy, by 
whom he has one son, Eugene of San Francisco, and one daughter ; (6) 
John- Henry, house-builder, b. Aug. 18, 1822, m. Lucy Jane Trundy, by 
whom he has had two sonsand one daughter (d. young) ; (7) James- Wil- 
Liam, accountant, b. July 15, 1824, m. and hasason; (8) Mary-Frances, 
twin sister of the latter, m. Nathan F. Mathes, merchant, of Ports- 
mouth, and has two daughters, Frances-Abby, teacher in the Bradford 
Female Academy ; and Ella, m. C. Morris Tredick, of Portsmouth, who 
has one daughter, Helen. 


22. James* Fotsom (Peter,> Peter, John’) m. June 18, 1735, Elizabeth 
Thing, dau. of Capt. Jonathan Thing. They had one child: 


James,® b. June 27, 1737, who m. Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Webster, Dec. 
1763. Of their seven children was 
i. James,® b. 1765; m. to Sarah (b. 1766, d. 1805), dau. of Capt. Josiah Gil- 
man, and grand-dau. of Rev. Nicholas, the brother of Dr. Josiah. The 
children of James* by Sarah were: Sophia, b. 1787, wife of Daniel 
Rundlett; Joseph-G., b. 1788; Sarah-G., b. 1790, wife of Silas 
Gould ; Henry, b. 1792; Charles, b. 1794, d. 1872 ; Anna-G., b. 1797, 
wife of J. C. Gerrish; Mary-G., b. 1799; George-W., b. 1803; also, 
wes second wife, Harriet, Stephen and James. Out of these eleven 
children, 

Cuartxs’ attained special distinction. Having graduated at Harvard, 
1813, he began in the autumn of 1814 to study divinity, but was obliged 
to relinquish it from ill health, and in the spring of 1816 he accepted 
the offer to ge out in the 74 gun-ship ‘‘ Washington” as chaplain and 
as the midshipmen’s teacher in mathematics. In 1817, he was appoint- 
ed Chargé d’ Affaires at Tunis, where he continued until 1819. One 
of these young lads obtained permission to accompany him and continue 
his studies under him. Almost half a century passed, and there visited 
Boston a naval officer of renown, whose first visit, after the public hon- 
ors of reception, was to Mr. Folsom in Cambridge. It was Vice-Ad- 
miral Farragut, now a veteran of national fame, who wanted to see 
his old teacher. On leaving New-England, the Admiral sent him a 
magnificent vase, with beautiful engravings from sketches drawn by 


* Nathaniel-Smith, grad. Dart. Coll. 1828, Andover Theological Seminary 1831; was 
missionary at the South and West, 1831-33; Prof. inthe Lit. Department of Lane Semina- 
ry, 1833-4; Prof. of Biblical Literature (with his classmates Clement Long, Prof. of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philoso hy, and Jarvis Gregg. Prof. of Sacred Rhetoric) in the Western 
Reserve Coll., Hudson, Ohio, 1834-36; pastor of the Congregational Church in Frances- 
town, N. H., 1836-38; of the High Street Church, Providence, R. I., 1838-40; and of the 
Church of the First Parish, Haverhill, Mass. 1846-47 ; minister-at-large in Charlestown, in 
connection with Dr. G. E. Ellis’s society, and also editor of the Christian Register, 1847-49 : 
Prof. of Biblical Literature in the Meadville Theological School, 1849-61; since then a pri- 
vate teacher. He is the author of a “‘Commentary on Daniel, 1842,” 12 mo. pp. 231; of 
the “‘ Four Gospels, translated from the Greek text of Tischendorf, with various readings, 
and with Critical and Expository Notes, Boston, A. Williams & Co., 1869,” 12 mo. pp. 
486; also of articles in various religious periodicals, 
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his own hand, as an acknowledgment of indebtedness to ‘‘ the youn 
Yankee pastor ”’ for good influences, helping him to do whatever he h 
done for his country andthe world. Returning from the Mediterranean, 
Mr. Folsom became Tutor in Harvard, 1821-23; Librarian of the Coll., 
1823-26 ; Librarian of the Boston Athenzeum, 1845-56. He performed 
many important literary labors ; sent forth an excellent school edition 
of Cicero’s Orations ; and it is especially to his praise that authors like 
Quincy and Norton and Sparks and Palfrey and Prescott and Parsons 
—both Dr. Parsons and Dr. Palfrey contributing beautiful memorial 
sketches of him—put their manuscripts or proofs into his hands, and 
cordially acknowledged their great indebtedness to his valuable services. 
The most fragrant of the memories still blooming from his dust, is that 
‘* his kindness was warm, constant and unselfish. No one ever knew 
him refuse a favor which it was in his power to grant, or think first 
of himself, when the question was whether he should benefit himself 
or another.”’ 
On the 19th of October, 1824, he m. Susanna Sarah, daughter of Rev. 
Joseph McKean, Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard. His wife, 
three sons (Col. Charles-W., H. C. 1845, Civil Engineer; Norton, 
M.D., Harv., Surgeon 45th colored troops, Resident Physician Mass. 
Gen. Hospital ; Rev. George-McKean, H. C. 1857, Supervisor of Public 
Schools), and one daughter, survive him. Two of the sons are married. 


Tuomas,® b. May 11, 1769; m. Ednah Ela; resided in Kennebunk and 


Portland ; had children : Louisa, Charles, Clarissa, also 


Grorce,’ of Harvard College 1822, LL.D. of Vermont University 1860, 


an eminent author of several annalistic, antiquarian and historic papers 
and works, member of the N. Y. Senate 1844-47, U. S. minister to 
Holland 1850-53. He was born in Kennebunk, May 23, 1802; m. 
Margaret Cornelia, dau. of Benjamin Winthrop, 1839; d. at Rome, 
Italy, 1870, leaving one son George- W. of New-York, who m. Miss 
Fuller, and two daughters Margaret and Helen-Stuyvesant—the latter 
a member of the sisterhood at Cluer, Eng., who ina brief sketch has 
wrought a beautiful tribute to her father’s domestic virtues, his love of 
literary men and pursuits, his abundant and elegant hospitality, genial 
temper, courtesy and kindness to high and low, exhibiting in particu- 
lar that trait which obtained for him when a lad the name of ‘‘ Gentle 
—— but which was not less conspicuous in the man than in the 
child. 


iii. NatHanret,® b. April 2, 1771; m. Mary Bond; d. in Hallowell, Me., 


73 


vi. 


whose children were: Thomas-Oliver, M.D., Harv. 1825; d. 1827; 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Clarissa. 


. Perer.® b. Feb. 22, 1775, Kennebunk ; m. Susan Jenkins; d. June, 1817. 
Mary,® b. July 12, 1776, wife of Nathaniel Jefferds, Kennebunk. 
Joun,® b. Nov. 5, 1777; m. Hannah Swasey, of whom was born John- 


Fulford,’ bookbinder, of Boston. The latter’s wife, Caroline, was dau. 
of Mary Rogers (b. Jan. 10, 1780, dau. of Capt. Benjamin Rogers of 
Newburyport) and John Shaw, son of Rev. Jeremiah Shaw, of” Moul- 
tonborough, N. H. (H. C. 1767; first supplied as missionary at the 
Isles of Shoals, 1773-75, when most of the people became dispersed 
through fear of being captured by the British ; was ordained, Nov. 17, 
1779, pastor of the Congregational church in Moultonborough then 
quite on the frontier, where he continued until 1816, when he resigned, 
but supplied the pulpit six years longer. He d. 1834, in the 88th year 
of his age, ‘‘a man of a quiet turn of mind and of good judgment,” 
drawing to public worship people who used to walk, or ride on horse- 
back, 10 miles each way—one old man of Centre Harbor saying that he 
could not recollect of more than one or two instances in which the 
weather or bad travelling kept him away ; and an intelligent farmer of 
Tamworth being accustomed to say, in the hearing of his son, Rev. Mr. 
Chapman, who told the present writer, ‘* When I want a fervent prayer, 
I like to hear Parson Hidden ; when I want a sermon, I like to hear 
Parson Shaw ’’). From this parentage sprung : 


ALBERT-ALONzO,® whose name and fame are inseparable from the Boston 


and Providence Rail-Road, of which he has been several years Super- 
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intendent, having developed naturally from quite early life into pre- 
eminent fitness for the duties of his office. He has named some of his 
iron steeds after characters which are an embodiment of the most genial 
thoughts of one of the greatest of the writers of fiction in modern 
times. We cannot help thinking that with Mr. F. this intercourse 
with works of the imagination is no unusual mode of relaxation, and 
that like many other ficient men he owes to it much of the ease and 
heartiness and success with which he wields his large responsibilities, 
and not simply to his industry and fidelity and ability. 

Mr. F. is Senior Warden of the Columbian Lodge. He married, 
April 11, 1861, Julia Elizabeth, dau. of Francis B. Winter, of Boston. 
Their children are : Frank-B.- W., b. Feb. 6, 1862; Chandler-R., b. Dec. 
1, 1865 ; Mary- Winter, b. Sept. 30, 1867. 


Peter* Forsom (Peter,> Peter.” John’) m. Mary, b. 1722, d. Oct. 


1791, dau. of Jonathan*® Folsom (John,’ John’). This is the first intermar- 
riage between the lines of Dea. John and Lieut. Peter—the great-grandson 
of the first John in the line of the latter marrying the great-granddau. in 


the line 
i. 


ii. 
iil. 


iv. 


vi. 


vii. 


viii. 


VOL. 


of the former. They had ten children: 


Mary,® b. Aug. 31, 1744; m. Samuel Clark, of Gilmanton, July 4, 1762, 
and was mother of Elder Peter Clark. 

CaTHERINE,* m. Wadleigh. 

Anna (or Nancy), b. Jan. 1749; m. Feb. 1771, Joseph Young, Esq., of Gil- 
manton, whose dau. Mary was mother of Hon. W. H. Y. Hackett, of 
Portsmouth. 

Perer,® b. June 24, 1750; m. Jemima, b. March 7, 1755, dau. of Josiah 
Folsom (grandson of Dea. John). They lived in Gilmanton, and both 
died in 1832; had Jemma, Lypia, Peter, Jostan, NaTHani£., Potty, 
Samvet and Marrua. 

Exizaseru,® m. Lieut. Jonathan Perkins of Gilmanton, officer in the 
Revolutionary army. 

Nicuoxas,® b. at Exeter, April 29, 1752; m. Dorothy, dau. of Joseph 
Leavitt, of Exeter ; moved to Gilmanton, about 1787 ; d. June 20, 1847. 
They had Capt. Nicholas, b. Aug. 9, 1785, father of Nicholas-Leavitt 
Folsom, M.D., b. Dec. 20, 1815, of Portsmouth, also of Peter, Joseph, 
a Jonathan, Thomas, Polly, Dolly, Love-Leavitt, James and 

yaa. 

JonaTHan,® of Gilford, b. at Exeter, 1753; m. (1) Lydia, dau. of Josiah, 

dson of Dea. John; m. (2) Sarah Green of Stratham, who was his 
administratrix 1814. He had four sons: Jonathan,® Peter,’ Samuel,‘ 
Benjamin,$ and a dau. Sarah.* . The first of these, Jonathan,® b. 1785, 
m. Lydia (see under Benj.*), d. 1825. He was an eminent contractor 
and builder ; built the sea-wall at the Isles of Shoals, to form a haven for 
imperilled vessels, and only proved the futility of saying to the furious 
sea just there, Hitherto shalt thou come and no further! He built the 
enduring works of the large stone wharf on the western side of the 
Portsmouth Navy-Yard, the first Seventy-Four-House, vast and —_ 
proportioned, and timber-houses. The Stone Church in Portsmouth, 
which for use as a house of worship and kindred religious exercises, for 
simple beauty and aes grandeur, has not been surpassed, nor is likely 
to be, he began to build, saw its walls rise with exultation, but died 
of exposure and overwork a year before its completion. He left four 
children: Dea. Thomas, of Exeter, b. 1810; Mary-Elizabeth, b. 1812 ; 
Hiram, b. 1814; Charles, b. 1816. 

Perer,® brother of Jonathan,* m. Hannah Hook, and had eight children, 
among whom is Peter- William, b. 1813, of Boston (Roxbury District), 
married, and having a son and daughter. 

James,® b. July 22, 1756; m. Dec. 2, 1784, Mary, dau. of Josiah Folsom 
—— of Dea. John) ; had eleven children, of whom Lydia, m. 

athaniel Nelson, of Gilmanton; Martha, m. Dudley Nelson, of Gil- 

manton ; Lavinia, m. Samuel Nelson, of Salem, Mass.; Sarah-R., m. 

Joseph —" Danvers, Mass. ; Frances, m. Benjamin Gordon ; 
xxx. 
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Nancy-Y., m. Daniel Melcher ; Mary, wasunm. The sons were James, 
Josiah, Peter-G. of Danvers, Nicholas D. 

ix. Samuet,® b. Nov. 3, 1761; went to Deerfield, 1792; m. (1) Anna —— 
of Deerfield, (?) by whom he had, with three other children, Peter, 
b. Oct. 31, 1789, whom. (1) Nancy Smith, and is father of Peter, b. 
Aug. 16, 1817, now of Bloomington, Ill., m. to Cordelia Soule, and 
the father of five children. By a second wife, Nancy Smith, Samuel 
had two more children ; then is said to have moved to Cornville, Me., 
where several of his children also live. 

NartHanigL,’ m. James, lived in Gilmanton. 


24. Josnua* Fotsom (John,® Lieut. Peter, John’), b. 1711(?), was a 
Quaker or Friend, of Epping, a public speaker in the Society of Friends, 
who died 1793 or ’4. His children were: 1. Thomas, b. 1746, and d. with- 
out children. 2. John, b. 1755, m. Mary Fowler, lived and died in Sand- 
wich. 3. Joshua. 4. Mary, wife of Fry. 5. Abigail. 6. Benja- 
min, who had Mead, Thomas and John. 7. Samuel, who died soon after 
his father, leaving children, Joshua, Mary, Huldah and Betty. 8. Betty, 
who died before her father. He has a very large number of descendants. 
In correspondence with Henry-Page Folsom, Esq., of Circleville, O. (who, 
besides the particulars of his own genealogy, gave information concerning 
the descendants of Samuel Folsom, son of Josiah (Jonathan® &c.), when the 
senior writer had been long and utterly baffled in trying to find their where- 
abouts), Mr. Chapman learned that a branch of Joshua has flourished 
there for a long time. H. P. F., b. 1854, is son of Charles and nephew of 
Henry Folsom’ (now Henry Page, a lawyer, b. Circleville, O., 1821), son 
of Joshua,’ Joshua,’ Joshua* (the Quaker). His mother’s family lived in 
Philadelphia, and belonged to the Society of Friends. 

Some years ago, a farmer of Wayland, Mass., bearing the name of 
“Folsom,” a lineal descendant of the Quaker, and, in common with his 
whole family, cherishing a remarkable veneration for him, but at that time 
unable to trace his pedigree further back, related to the writer in substance 
the following story, which was put on record without delay and is now 
simply transcribed. 

Joshua was the proprietor of 2,000 acres of land, still in the possession 
of his descendants. He wasa miller. The people of the town, in those 
Revolutionary times, called him a Tory, because being a Friend he could 
not go with them in their war measures ; and they combined to spill all his 
grain into the water. Mr. Cilley, of Nottingham or Deerfield, hearing of 
this, and being an executor of an estate which the miller owed for rye, im- 
mediately proceeded to secure, if possible, the payment before the catastro- 
phe. “In which will you take your pay,” said the miller, “in silver or in 
rye”? “In rye, if agreeable, because it is every day rising.” The miller 
measured out the same number of bushels that he received. “Why, Sir,” 
exclaimed the amazed executor, “rye is worth twice as much as when you 
bought, and you ought to give me only one-half the amount.” “No 
matter, I choose to return what I received.” “Is that your principle?” re- 
sponded Mr. C., “ why they call you a Tory, and say you are opposed to 
independence.” “No, I am not! I want the country to be free, but I don’t 
want to go to war about it.” Mr. C. then added, “they are going to throw 
all your grain into the water to-night. But they shall pass over my dead 
body first”! And off he rode, got the people together and told them the 
story. The plot was abandoned. The Quaker Joshua became the most 
famed hero in the region for his kindness to the widow and fatherless. We 
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may still see those pitiful, determined eyes, through the dust of the mill, 
and hear that calm Christian voice amid the clatter uttering its “ Yea” and 
“Nay,” avoiding in reply “whatsoever is more than these,” because it 
“cometh of evil,” and feel that he did what was wisest and best. 


Norte.—The preceding article originated from a conversation between the two gentlemen 
named at the beginning, and from the known intention of the Rev. Mr. Chapman to prepare 
a book embracing a complete genealogy of the Folsom Family. The latter was advised to 
furnish an article for the Historical and Genealogical Register, with a view to obtain the 
codperation of all interested in the object. It was accordingly furnished, confined strictly 
to “ the first four generations” and within the “six printed pages” to which such articles 
are in general limited. It was then submitted to the senior writer’s revision, who could not 
take it in hand until January of the present year. On consultation with friends it was 
thought advisable to introduce historical and biographical sketches—the additional expense 
being cheerfully borne by them. And then as it became known that a multitude of the 
Folsoms of the present generation would not be helped at all by a oa within the specified 
limits, it was deemed expedient to include all the names given in Mr. Kelley’s Genealogy 
published many years ago in the ‘Exeter News Letter” (of which very few copies are in 
existence), in as full and perfect a form as possible. And so the paper grew in the senior 
writer’s hands until it has swelled to more than four times the “ six pages,” embracing a 
large amount of new names and dates within the scope of the generations assigned to himself 
by Mr. Kelley as well as beyond them. 

The kindness of postmasters and istresses is gratefully acknowledged, especially 
in the instance of finding a married sister of Capt. Folsom, of California, who, through her 
daughter, furnished a very full family-record, going back far enough to be easily connected 
with names found in Mr. Lancaster’s History of Gilmanton, iff direct descent from the first 
John Folsom. Nor could important portions of the article have been written without the 
valuable aid of Mr. John Ward Dean, the Librarian of the Historic Genealogical Society, and 
Editor of its periodical, in putting just the needed books before the writer for personal re- 
search ; also of the Librarian of the Congregational Library. A constant correspondence 
has also been maintained with Rev. Mr. Chapman, who has already a more extensive col- 
lection of names, dates, &c., of the Folsoms than any other person in the —: ‘ 

In taking his final leave, the senior writer earnestly asks the descendants of John Fol- 
som to communicate names, dates (going back the farthest they can), occupations, biogra- 
phical sketches, &c., to the Rev. Jacob Chapman, Kingston, N. H. Let them do this before 
the oldest generation now living shall pass away. Especially let efforts be made like that 
of Mr. Paul Foster Folsom (mentioned in note, p. 218), and the work of putting the various 

ups in lineal connection with the first John Folsom will be more practicable; whereas 
n their present state many of the names now in the hands of Mr. Chapman are utterl 
untraceable. And let every family pledge itself to purchase his book when completed. We 
trust he will be able to produce a companion-volume to the “ Gilman Genealogy,” that 
model of its class in form and method and general execution. If in five or in seven years 
from the present time he shall have published such a work, he will not fail to win the grati- 
tude of his kinsmen, and to find a welcome also from many beyond them, N. 8. F. 
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No. VII. 
SPeEcH OF Sir WILLIAM BERKELEY TO THE VIRGINIA ASSEMBLY, 1651. 


hy pore in Sabin’s valuable catalogue of books on America, 
nor in the “ Manual” of Lowndes is mention made of a pamph- 
let which I once examined in the library of the University of Dublin. 
It is the speech of the Royalist Governor of Virginia, occasioned by 
the Parliament of England passing an ordinance in 1650, which de- 
clared that Virginia having originated from the authority, wealth 
and population of England was dependent upon and subject to the 
legislation of Parliament. 
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The title of the pamphlet is— 


THE SPEECH 
of the Honourable 


WILLIAM 
BERKELEY 


Governour and Capt: Generall of. Virginea, 
to the Burgesses in the Grand 
Assembly at James Towne on the 

17 of March 1653. 


« TOGETHER WITH A 
DECLARATION 
Of the whole Country, occasioned upon the 


Sight of a printed paper from England 
Intituled An Act, &e. 








HAGH. 
Printed by Samuel Broun, English 
Bookseller, 1651. 


The opening sentences evince the “perfervidam vim,” for which 
’ the old Royalist was distinguished. We give them in the hope that 
at no distant day the whole may be reprinted. 


Gentlemen, you perceave by the Declaration, that the men of Westminster 
have set out, which I beleeve you have all seene, how they meane to deale 
with you hereafter, who in the time of their wooing and courting you pro- 
posed not hard conditions to be performed on your parts, & on their owne 
nothing but a benigne acceptance of your duties to them. 

Indeed me thinks, they might have proposed something to us, which might 
have strengthened us to beare their heavy chaines they are making ready 
for us, though it were but an assurance that we shall eat the bread for 
which our owne Oxen plow, and with our own sweat we reape; but this 
assurance (it seemes) were a franchise beyond the Condition they have re- 
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solved on the Question we ought to be in. For the reason they talk so 
Magisterially to us, is this; we are forsooth their worships’ slaves, bought 
with their money and by consequence we ought not to buy or sell but with 
those they shall authorize with a few trifles to cozen us of all for which we 
toile and labour. If the whole current of their reasoning were not as ridi- 
culous as their actions have been Tyrannical and bloudy, we might wonder 
with what browes they could sustain such impatient assertions. For if you 
looke into it, the strength of their argument runs onely thus: we have laid 
violent hands on your Land-Lord, posses’d his Manner house, where you 
used to pay your rents, therefore now tender your respects to the same 
house you once reverenced. 

I call my Conscience to witness, I lie not, I cannot in all the Declaration 
perceave a stronger argument for what they would impose on us than this 
which I have now told you. They talke indeed of money laid out on this 
Country in its infancy. I will not say how little, nor how Centuply re- 
paid, but will onely aske was it theirs? Surely, Gentlemen, we are more 
slaves by nature, than their power can make us, if we suffer ourselves to be 
shaken with these paper bulletts & those on my life are the heaviest they 
either can or will send us. 


Notwithstanding this confident assertion, in September, 1651, Sir 
William Berkeley surrendered the government to Parliament Com- 
missioners, and the best men of Virginia, among others Col. Richard 
Lee, the ancestor of Richard Henry Lee, who in the Continental 
Congress offered the resolution that the colonies ought to be free, 
became most faithful and useful to the interests of parliament. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Epvcation aT THE CeNTENNIAL.—The Bureau of Education in the Department of 
the Interior at Washington has undertaken a very elaborate series of inquiries to 
obtain information relating to educational institutions for exhibition at the Centen- 
nial. General Eaton, the Commissioner of Education, who also represents the 
Department of the Interior in whatever is to be shown under the auspices of govern- 
ment from that department, has sub-divided the duties among several gentlemen of 
experience in their several lines of inquiry, and the researches will embrace every 
grade of instruction, from the primary school to the college and professional 
seminary. The inquiries concerning universities, colleges, professional schools and 
special schools of science, have been placed in charge of Dr. Franklin B. Hough, of 
Lowville, N. Y., who is personally visiting as many of them as time will admit. 
In January last he informed us that he had already visited over a hundred of these 
institutions, and from nearly every one had received cordial assurances of codpera- 
tion. Many more have expressed their approval of the plan proposed, and there is 
reason to expect that nearly all will comply with the request. 

The plan consists in a representation of maps of College grounds, on a scale of 100 
feet to the inch ; plans of buildings, showing internal arrangements, on a scale of 
24 feet to the inch, and drawings or nan views of buildings, on sheets of 
paper 10 pd 12 inches. The portraits of founders, benefactors and professors will 

Iso be collected, as fully as possible, and by preference, on paper 8 by 10 inches in 


s1ze. 
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The institutions are also requested to forward series of catalogues, circulars, com- 
memorative addresses, and, in short, whatever may have been printed by, or relating 
to them. The design is to make the library of the Educational Bureau at Washing- 
ton as full as possible, in its special department, and when these collections, made 
for the Centennial, are finally placed in that repository, it will become a most valua- 
ble collection of information in its special line of research. 

A feature in these collections deserves especial commendation. It is proposed to 
ary a card list of the names of all graduates of American Colleges, in one alpha- 

tical series. To this end, a special circular has been issued, for the purpose of 
collecting triennial or other general catalogues, and many colleges, in the absence 
of such, are sending manuscript lists, as well as lists to supplement the last edition, 
and bring the series down to date. If is not certainly known that this list will be 

rinted, but its existence in a public library, accessible to the student of history and 

iography, will be highly appreciated by every person who has ever tried to find 
such data and failed for want of catalogues for reference. It cannot omg ad be 
made complete, as some records have been irretrievably lost ; but anything like an 
approximation to fulness will be valuable, and when once made, a little attention 
on the part of the office will enable it to keep its list complete to date. 

The inquiries relating to colleges, &c., are embodied in a series of eight circulars, 
that have been issued to each of these institutions. If any have failed to receive 
them, they should notify the office of the fact, in order that another set may be for- 
warded. Persons having old copies of college oy and especially triennials, 
would confer a public favor by sending them to the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington. If they prove to be duplicates there, they will find their way into some 
other library, in the course of exchange, and thus aid in completing some collection 
that will benefit the locality. 


Dr. Franxtis—Isaran Toomas.—In 1824, Josiah Flagg, of Lancaster (a relative 
of Dr. Franklin, and also employed by him as clerk in 1785-6), presented to Isaiah 
Thomas, as President of the American Antiquarian Society, certain books, &c., 
which had been given to him by his “‘ great‘uncle,” Dr. F.—being a quarto volume 
of ‘‘ Experiments and Observations on Electricity,’’ and pamphlets— ‘‘ Maritime 
Observations,’ and ‘* Stilling the Waves at Sea.” 

In making this gift, he related this circumstance. ‘‘ One day in his (Dr. F.’s) 
library, I opened an elegant folio Bible and said, ‘ This, sir, is a splendid edition.’ 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘ it was printed by Baskerville, the greatest printer in England ; 
and our countryman, Mr. Thomas, of Worcester, is the Baskerville of America.’ ”’ 

This tribute to Mr. Thomas seems to me worthy of publication and preservation. 

Boston, Mass. B. A. G. Fouusr. 

[The Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas, in the life of Isaiah Thomas, his grandfather, 
— to the new edition of the ‘* History of Printing ’’ (vol. i. p. Lxxvii.), quotes, 

m the letter of a relative of Franklin, this anecdote; but he does not give the 
name of the relative.—Ep.] 








Inpian Deserter, 1708. (Communicated by Frederic Kidder, Esq.)— 
Boston Aug. 24 1708 
Sir, I am directed by his Ex‘y to aquaint you that the Indian deserter whom you 
sent by Moulton and Atkinson was safely conducted hither is committed to prison, 
Your care therein is well accepted, the charge must be added to your account of 
other ae. I am sir your humble Servt 
To Col. Thomas — Isa. ADDINGTON. 
ewbury. Sec’y. 





Barrerr.—Can any of your, readers give me information as to the ancestry of 
Samuel Barrett, or his wife Sarah Manning? They were married March 8, 1693-4. 
He was a merchant, living on Hanover st. His will was proved Aug. 7, 1733. So 
far as I can find out, he was the father of fifteen children. 

Boston, Mass. J. L. Hare. 





Grsnons.—Rachel Edgecomb, Patience Annable, Rebecca Wakefield, Hannah 
Mace and Elizabeth Sharp, supposed to be children of James Gibbons of Saco, as his 
property was divided between them in 1730. 

larrison, Me. G. T. Rupton. 
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Aczs or Harvarp CoLiece Grapuatss.—The document of which the following is 
a copy is evidently intended to give the ages of certain graduates of Harvard College 
at the time of their graduation. The manuscript, which belongs to the New-Eng- 
land Historic, Genealogical Society appears to have been written near the beginning 
of the present century. 


Christopher Gore was 17 ys. 10 ms. in July, 1776 
Judge Sam! Sewall me TF do. 1776 
Judge Thomas Dawes 20: O do 1777 
Rufus Kin 22: 4 do 1777 
Doctr W. Spooner 18: 4 do 1778 
Judge John Davis 20: 6 do 1781 
Dudley Atkins Tyng 20 : 10 do 1781 
Harrison G. Otis 17: 9 do 1783 
Arnold Welles 18 : 10 do 1780 
John Welles 17: 9 do 1782 
Artemas Ward 21: 6 do 1783 
W™ Eustis 19: 1 do 1772 
Perez Morton 20: 8 do 1771 
Rev‘ Doctt J. Eliot 17: 83 do 1772 
Levi Lincoln 19: 2 do 1772 
Theophilus Parsons 19: 5 do 1769 
William Tudor 19: 3 do 1769 
John C. Jones 18: 1 do 1768 
Benj. Hichborn mm: & do 1768 
Sir W™ Pepperell 19: 5 do 1766 
Gov't Caleb Stron 19: 6 do 1764 
Sampson Salter Blowers 25: 4 do 1763 
Timy Pickering 18: 0 do 1763 
Elbridge Gerry 18: 0 do 1762 
Elisha Hutchinson 18: 6 do 1762 
Thomas Palmer 18: 0O do. 1761 
Daniel Leonard 20: O do. 1760 
Eben’ Hancock 18: 9 do. 1760 
Doct® Sam! Danforth 18: 0 do. 1758 
Thomas Hutchinson 17: 9 do. 1758 
John Pitts 19: 6 do. 1757 
Henry Hill 19: 6 do. 1756 
Gov John Wentworth 18: 0 do. 1755 
Presdt John Adams 19: 9 do. 1755 
Doct? Isaac Rand 18: 3 do. 1761 
Oliver Wendell 19: 3 do. 1753 
Lt Gov Tho* Oliver 19: 6 do. 1753 
D* Mather Byles 16: 6 do. 1751 
Wiruincton.—The undersi is collecting material for a genealogy of the 


descendants of Elder Henry Withington, of Dorchester, Mass., 1635, and would be 
happy to correspond with any who can give him any information in regard to the 
early history and genealogy of such descendants. 

0. 33 Nassau S., New York City. Cuartzs S. WITHINGTON. 





Srarr.—I wish to know the date of the death of John Starr, who was born in 
Middletown, Ct., 1761, and died at Catskill, N. Y., somewhere between 1800 and 
1820; also of his wife Bathsheba (Cotton) Starr, who died in Newark, N. J., be- 
tween 1815 and 1830. Address, Wiutuiam H. Starr. 

14 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


——— 


Liutineton or CAROLINA. ema ae by H. F. Waters, Esq., of Salem.)— 
‘*, Alexander Lillington of Albemare County in the province of Carolina, planter, 
& now p'esent in Salem in new England, being the husband of Sara James the 
daughter of Thomas James, late of the s‘ Carolina deceased : but formerly of Salem 
in new England which s@ Sara is the only surviving child and rightfull heire of ye 
s¢ Tho: James:’’ &. &. This deed was and sealed 34 August, 1675.— 
Essex Co. Deeds, B. 4 P. 379. 
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Peti.—The following is copied from a manuscript found among the papers of my 
late grandfather, the Hon. Cyrus King (obt. 1817), who for twenty years practised 
law at Saco, Me. I forward it to you, hoping that it may be of value to some of 
your readers ; at the same time desiring to record my thanks for various similar 
” — ”? recorded in your valuable Register. 

** The Genealogy of John Pell, now living & residing in the town of York, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

‘* Edward Pell and Elizabeth his wife were born in Great Britain, at the West of 
England, and married together in the year 1684; and afterwards came to Boston 
New England, and had possessions, and settled there, and died in the year 1700. 

“ ~y Edward Pell, son of Edward and Elizabeth Pell, was born in Boston, New 
England, = year 1687, whose occupation was a painter, and died at Boston in 

1 


the year x 

“Reva Mr. Edward Pell (only surviving son of Capt. Edward Pell) son to Edward, 
and Sarah Pell, his wife, was born in Boston, New England, in the year 1711, and 
died at Harwich, in the County of Barnstable in the year 1752. 

‘* Edward Pell, son to the Revt Mr. Edward Pell and Jerusha his wife, was born 
at York in the Province of Maine, in the year 1739 and died in the year 1792. 

*¢ John Pell son to the Rev? Mr. Edward Pell and Jerusha his wife, was born at 
Rochester in the County of Plymouth in the year 1744, now living. The only sur- 
viving son of the Rev’ Mr. Edward Pell deceased. 

** York Ms., May 3, 1809. Err’s excepted per me John Pell.”’ 

The original date is erased, but was, so far as I can make out, “‘ April, 1805.” 
From endorsements, the document was probably prepared for the pu of ex- 
amining the title of the then possessors of land in Boston which had Sclenged to 
** Capt. Edward Pell.” 

Boston, Mass. J. L. Hatz. 


Cart. James Parker, or Groton.—It will be an assistance to the descendants of 
Capt. Parker to fill the blank in their genealogy with the surname of his second 
wife, not given in any printed account. After the death of his first wife, Elizabeth 
Long, who long continued with him till about the golden period of wedded life, he 
married Eunice Carter, formerly Brooks, the widow of Samuel Carter, son of Rev. 
Thomas Carter, of Woburn. ‘This fact is ee by a clause in the will of Sarah 
Mousal, her relative, widow of John Mousal, Jr., in 1702. Soon after this date, 
Capt. Parker having died in 1701, she became the third wife of John Kendall and 
was surviving him in 1706. Revisions may be made in the Register xvii. 51. 
Shattuck Genealogy 375. Savage I. 260, 341; 11. 9, 250. Groton History 421. On 
this last page, it may be well to note in the margin that Elizabeth, Ist ch. of James 
Parker, married —— Gary. Joshua 8th married Abigail (Shattuck) Morse, widow 
of Jonathan Morse. Joseph Parker of the next group was.son of Joseph of Chelms- 
ford, m. Noy. 19, 1684, 2d w. pr. Shattuck Hannah Blood, :who m. second Robert 
Blood, whose first wife was Elizabeth Willard. Hannah survived till 1716. Adm. 
on her estate to Thomas Estabrooks and Hannah Chandler. Revise Robert Blood 
on Shattuck 369. Jeremiah Shattuck m. Sarah Parker, b. 1705, dau. of Nathaniel, 
not Sarah dau. of Capt. James by Eunice, b. 1697. 

Charlestown, Mass. Tuomas B. Wyman. 


Boston Scuoots, 1713-15. (Communicated by J. S. H. Fogg, M.D., of Boston.)— 


Boston 8—15—1713. To the Selectmen 
Gent'uEN 
These are to certifie you, that I find keeping of the free school grows too hard 
for me,—and therefore am determined to hold it no longer than this year, which 
ends in the beginning of the next Aprill, and is the 30th year of my keeping school. 
So remain Yor humble Servant 
Joun Cote. 


Rotanp Youna, of Kittery, names sons—Joseph, Beniah, Jonathan, Matthew ; 
and daughters—Mary, Susanna, Elizabeth, Sarah and Mercy. His wife was 
Elizabeth. Was not the above Matthew the same person as Matthias Young of 
York, York Co., Maine, whose daughter Susanna married to Ichabod Austin? 

Harrison, Me. G. T. Ripton. 
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Taz OLp Eta on Boston Comuon.—During a severe gale on the evening of the 16th 
of February, 1876, the ancient elm tree on the common was broken off near the ground 
and laid prostrate. On Bonner’s Map of 1722 it has the appearance of a full-grown 
tree. In 1792 it was spoken of as ‘‘ an ancient tree.’”’ In 1831 it was badly damaged 
during a severe storm, and shorn of some of its limbs, and again in 1860, and 1869, 
several limbs were broken off, one measuring three and a half feet in circumference. 

The city engineer, Mr. Chesbrough, measured it in 1854-5, and gave it the fol- 
lowing dimensions: ‘‘ Height 724 feet ; height of first branch from the ground, 164 
feet ; girth, one foot above the ground, 224 feet ; four feet above the ground, 17 feet ; 
average diameter of greatest extent of branches, 101 feet.’’ 

1n a history of this tree by Dr. John Collins Warren, then president of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, published in 1855, he says, ‘‘ As it was certainly the 
Great Tree in 1729 and 1722, we may indulge the belief that it sprang up previous 
to the settlement of Boston ; that it cast its protecting shade over the heads of our 
earliest American ancestors ; and that even the native inhabitant of the soil enjoyed 
the protection of its wide-spreading branches.”’ 

The whole population of the city and its oe were sensibly affected by the 
fall of this venerable tree. It had grown into the affections of old and young. From 
the moment it fell, for several days, from morn till night, until every vestige of it 
was removed, a constant current. of people might ‘be seen winding their way 
to the spot where it lay, to look upon it for the last time. We presume that a thou- 
sand persons could have been counted at any hour of the day om goon | about it. 

A section of one of the branches of this tree, 4 inches thick and measuring 22 
inches in diameter, was presented to the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, March 13, 1876, yey Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, mayor of Boston, and John 
T. Clark, Esq., alderman, both members of the society. 


Fire 1n Boston, 1762.—(Communicated by J. S. H. Fogg, M.D., of Boston.) 


To the Honorable his Majestys Justices of the Peace, and the Gentlemen the Select- 
men of the Town of Boston : 

William Price of Boston Humbly Shews That in the morning of the 11th of June 
last, a Fire broke out in William’s Court so called which burnt all the Houses in 
said Court, and it was then apprehended from the Violence of the Flames in said 
Court, that the Dwelling houses and Buildings adjoyning & near to Cornhill, were 
in great danger of taking Fire & being consumed :—In order to prevent so threatning 
a Desolation, & for the stopping & ——s the further spreading of the same Fire, 
The Hone Judge Hutchinson, Colonel Joseph Jackson & Capt: Thomas Marshall 
gave directions for the pulling down a House or Building belonging to your Peti- 
tioner of 47 feet in length & 16 feet in width & two storys high, of the Value of 
about one hundred Pounds lawful money,—That the said Fire did stop before it 
came to the same House or Building: and as Provision is made by an Act of this 
Province now in force intitled, An Act for Building with Stone or Brick in the Town 
of Boston and preventing Fire; That every owner of such House or Houses pulled 
down as aforesaid shall receive reasonable satisfaction and be paid for the same by 
the rest of the Inhabitants whose Houses shall not be Burnt to be raised & Levyed as 
in said Act is directed. 

Your Petitioner humbly Prays that Your Honors. would be pleased to order him 
reasonable satisfaction & that he may be paid for said House or Building 
pulled down as aforesaid or otherwise Relieve him herein as in Your goodness 
shall seem meet—And as in Duty Bound will Ever Pray &c. 

Boston, Nov. 1762. Wiuiay Price. 


Russett anp Rosz.—Mr. John Russell is said, in Newell’s ‘‘ Church Gathering 
of Cambridge,” to have been ‘‘ a prominent citizen’’ there “in 1634—was Town 
Clerk in 1645—Constable in 1648—removed soon after to Wethersfield, Conn.’’ Can 
any one give information as to his place of birth or residence in England ? 

** Robert Rose embarked at Ipswich, co. Suffolk, England, April, 1634, in the ship 
Francis, John Cutting, Master. Information is earnestly desired as to his place of 
birth and residence in England ? M. R. 

North Branford, Conn. 
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Commopore Preste’s History or THE AmeERtIcan Ftac.—The author of this valua- 
ble book, noticed in the Reatster, xxvii. 106, has in preparation a second edition, 
which will be an extension and improvement of the first. He will be glad to receive 
from any source incidents, corrections or suggestions that will render his work more 
——. Such communications may be addressed to him at 18 Somerset street, 

ton. 

In Potter’s American Monthly for February, 1876, we find an article by Com- 
modore Preble in relation to a plagiarism from his book, from which we make an 
extract :— 

“In wy Journal, No. 354, Jan. 1, 1876, there is an article entitled, ‘ Cen- 
tennial Sketches, I.—Our National Flag,’ signed and purporting to be written by 
C. H. Woodman, which is entirely derived, and in part copied verbatim from my 
History of our Flag (a copyright book published in 1872), as any one having the 
book, and comparing it with the article can see. It is annoying to have the labors 
and researches of over twenty-four years, collected and published at a pecuniary sacri- 
fice, thus appropriated by a magazine writer without a word of acknowledgment of 
the source of his information. 

‘* Several of the anecdotes given in the article referred to, viz., Washington’s 
Christening Robe, The Flag of Fort Schuyler, The Standard of the Ist City Troop, 
The Flag so Copley, The Chinese name for the Flag, Our Flag in the French 
Convention, &c. &c., were never connected in the history of our flag until I grouped 
them in it, giving credit to my sources of information.’’ 





Saez or Tue Private Liprary oF THE LATE SamuEL G. Drakg, THE Histor1an.— 
It having been decided to offer this library at public sale, a catalogue has been pre- 
pared and printed. ‘The catalogue is issued in two parts, and embraces nearly 10,500 
titles—representing 15,000 bound volumes and 30,000 pamphlets. The sale of the 
First Part will commence on Tuesday, May 2d, and of the Second Part on Tuesday, 
June 6th, unless some institution or individual purchases, which we hope may 
the case, the entire library. The expected sale is exciting a general interest through- 
out the country. 

The library is generally too well known among collectors to need ial com- 
ment. It is the fruit of many years of exhaustive search in the United States and 
in Europe for whatever relates to American History, Biography, Poetry, Theology 
or Education. It is especially rich in Indian Annals, in the chronicles of early voy- 
ages to America, and in the printed accounts of travels within the American conti- 
nent; in books and tracts bearing early American imprints; in Magazine and 
Newspaper Literature; and in rare and valuable MSS., Portraits and Maps. A 
fuller description will be found in the introductory pages of the catalogue. 

Both catalogues will be mailed, by Samuel Adams Drake, Adm’r, 17 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, on receipt of one dollar. 





Tue Nosie Famtry.—The Hon. Lucius M. Boltwood, of Hartford, Conn., has 
nearly ready a history and genealogy of this family, which will be put to press as 
soon as a sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained to defray the expense of 

rinting. The proposed volume will make from 400 to 500 octavo pages, and will 
be printed on good paper and bound in cloth, and will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
for $5 a copy. It will contain more than five thousand descendants of Thomas 
Noble, an early settler of Springfield and Westfield, Mass., and as full records 
of other families of the name in the United States as the compiler could obtain. 





AvtocrapH Lerrers AND Portrait or WasHincton.—On the evening of the 22d 
of February, the anniversary of the birth of Washington, the Old Settlers of Hen- 
nepin County, Minn., held their annual meeting at Minneapolis. The Rev. Edward 
D. Neill, president of Macalester College, gave an interesting ‘‘ talk’’ on the above 
subject, which is reported in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of February 23. The por- 
trait which he spoke about was — from a silhouette by Folwell, and was shown 
to his auditors by the Rev. Mr. Neill. 





Warson.—Can any of your readers inform me where Jonathan Watson came from 
who was in Dover, N. H.,in 1675? Who was his father, and who were his children ? 
Institute and Public Library, Portland, Me. S. M. Warson. 
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BILL CONTRACTED IN 1686 By PrestpENT DupLEY’s GovERNMENT OF NEw-ENGLAND. 
—(From the Jeffries Manuscripts, communicated by Watrer L. JEFFRIES.) 


His Excellency y® Governor & the Honour’ 
Councill are Drs: 
To Arrears due from y¢ Late Prt & Councill vizt. 





To y® cutting of ye Seale of y¢ Prst & Councill 0 15 00 
To y® cutting of ye Kings Arms 0 15 00 
To an order for a Thanksgiving Dec 1686 0 12 06 
To an order for y¢ Price of Grain 0 10 00 
To an order for y° Rates of peny p’ pound 0 12 06 

3 05 00 


Errors Excepted | pt R* Pierce 
Decemb* | 24 1687 | Recelved y® full Contents | of this Acct 


p’ R¢ Pierce. 
Indorsed, ‘‘ pierce £3. 5.— 


[Richard Pierce was a printer in Boston. Thomas (History of Printing, vol. i. 
Ist ed. p. 282; 2d ed. p. 89) suggests that he may have been from Londun where 
there was a printer of that name in 1679; and states that he was probably the fifth 

rson who carried on the printing business in Boston. He married, Aug. 27, 1680, 
a dau. of the Rev. Seaborn Cotton, and continued in business in Boston as late 
as 1695. See Dunton’s “ Letters from New-England,” p. 76. He printed, Sept. 25, 
1690, for Benjamin Harris, ‘‘ Perfect Occurrences both Foreign and Domestick,”’ 
the first newspaper printed in New-England. Only one number was issued, which 
is reprinted entire in the ‘‘ Historical Magazine,”’ Ist series, vol. i. p. 238.—Ep.] 





AxTELL—Pratr (ante, ? 111).— William,’ son of Thomas? Pratt, of Weymouth, 
who was ‘‘slayne by the Indians”? April 19, 1676, was born in 1659. He married 
Elizabeth Baker, of eesianie, Oct. 26, 1680, by whom he had but one child, as faras 
I can find, Thankful, bofn 1683. In a Diary written by him, lately found, and now in 
possession of his descendant, Hon. J. E. Crane, of Bridgewater, he states that ‘‘ in 
1690 he moved to Dorchester, in 1695 he went with the Dorchester Colony to Ashley 
river in South Carolina (to promote religion on the southern plantations), where he 
arrived Dec. 20th, ‘‘ and he and Increase Sumner were kindly entertained by Lady 
Axtell ; in 1697 he was ordained a Ruling Elder of the Church of Christ,” and ‘*‘ May 
12, 1702, my daughter Thankful was married to Daniel Axtell.’’ He soon after re- 
turned to Weymouth, and from thence, in 1705, removed to Bridgewater, and soon’ 
again removed to Easton. I believe he was a Presbyterian in his form of religion. 
He died in 1713, and was buried in the old burying-ground in Easton, the inscription 
on his grave-stone being as follows : ‘* HERE-LISE-THE-BODY—OF-ELDER-WILLIAM-PRATT 
~AGED—54—1N-THE-YEA-17 13-—IANVARY-THE-13.”’ 

Daniel Axtell, probably the son of ‘* Lady Axtell,’’ came with his father-in-law or 
about the same time he returned, and settled in that part of Bridgewater which after- 
ward became Abington. He bought one half of the Briggs grant, which was given 
to the children of Clement Briggs, ‘‘ old comer,’’ by Plymouth Colony in 1664. In 
1712, Jan. 30, he sold his farm in Abington to Samuel® Porter (ancestor of the wri- 
ter), from Weymouth, and removed to Taunton, that part which afterward became 
Dighton or Berkeley. Joseru W. Porter. 

Dartington, Me. 





Coox.—Information wanted respecting the ancestry of Sarah Cook, of Boston, 
who was published Jan. 20, 1728, to Robert Haskins, of Boston? And also of Israel 
Cook, of Boston, who married, Jan. 11, 1745, Mrs. Hannah Upham, of Malden? 
Israel Cook is said to have been born Oct. 29, 1710. i 


Hartford, Conn. Lucius M. Bottrwoop. 


FLtowrer.—According to Savage, Lamrock Flower was living at Hartford in 1686, 
and died in 1716, leaving eight children: Lydia, b. 1687, Lamrock 1689, Elizabeth 
1693, John 1695, ay 1697, Francis 1700, Ann 1703, Joseph 1706. I wish to 
know the history of all of these except the last named, and especially the names of 
the parents and wife of the first mentioned Lamrock. 

West Springfield, Mass. L. H. Baca. 
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A Remarkas_e Cuurcn Coorr—Firry-rive Years or Harvony.—It is well known 
that churches in the country towns depend for their music on volunteer choirs. 
The Congregational Charch of Atkinson, N. H., affords a remarkable instance of 
such service on the part of one family by the name of Noyes. It consisted of ten 
children, six sons and four daughters, all of whom were at different times members 
of the choir. In 1870, the four sisters and one brother—Mrs. Jane Noyes Gilbert,* 
Mrs. Tamar Noyes Bartlett, Mrs. Eliza W. Noyes,* Mrs. Mary Noyes,t Mr. Albert 
Noyes*— who had continued to reside in the town, had sung in the choir together 
for 45 years, and the oldest sister for 55 years. The husband of the oldest sister, 
Dea. Franklin Gilbert, has also been a member of the choir fur 55 years, and for 25 
years acted as leader. All this service was of excellent quality, and gratuitous. 

An organ was purchased a few years ago by subscription, fur the church, which 
has always been played without pay by one of the society. 

Boston, Mass. W. C. Topp. 





Root.—Joshua Root, of Westfield (23 Nov. 1682—28 Sept. 1730), was one of 
the original proprietors of Lower Housatonic (the present Sheffield and Great Bar- 
rington), probably settled in the latter place about 1725-6, and is the first white 
person known to A buried there. By his wife, Margaret , he had nine chil- 
dren (1713-1728), who are numbered 2852-2860 in the Root Genealogy. 1 wish to 
know the family name of his wife, her parents’ names, and the dates of her birth, 
marriage and death. 

West Springfield, Mass. L. H. Base. 








Mrs. Goss, raz CenrENaRIAN.—Among the Notes and Queries of the Register for 
January, I notice an article on Centenarianism, which refers to the age of Mrs. 
—_ Goss, who died at Amherst, N. H., March 19, 1875, aged 105 years, 1 month, 
18 days. 

From an abstract of the town records of the town of Lunenburg, made while I was 
clerk of that town, I find the following, confirmatory of the statement of Mr. Bacon, 

hich, if of any value, is at your service. 

Stephen Bathrick and Jemima Dodge were married at Lunenburg, Aug. 17, 1769. 
Their children were: Anar, born Feb. 1,1770; Stephen, b. Aug. 30,1771; Daniel, 
b. June 3, 1773; Sally, b. July 27, 1775. 

Lawrence, Mass. Joun R. Rotts. 





**Bason or Atcarmy.’’—These words occur in the attesting clause of Thomas 
Cammock’s deed of Black Point Patent to Henry Jocelyn (Coll. Maine His. Soc., iii. 


230). Are they the title of a book? If not, to what do they refer? 
A. H. Hoyr. 





Recorps or Fatwoutn, Me.—The records of this town, previous to 1690, were cap- 
tured by the Indians, or deposited and never returned. Can any one inform me 
Telative to them? S. P. Mayserry. 

Cape Elizabeth, Me. 





Epwarp Wiccteswortu. (Communicated by J. S. H. Fogg, M.D., of Boston.) 
Boston Jan: 7. 1714-15. 
GENTLEMEN : 
This may certifye you that Mr: Edward Wiglesworth has continued to assist 


me in keeping the Gramar School another quarter, even to this day. 
Y* humble Servt: 


Natu! W1iLL1ams. 
To the Selectmen for the Town of Boston. 


* Deceased. + Reside in Atkinson. 
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NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Samvet Curter, Historiographer of the Society. 


The Hon. Witttam Prescort, M.D., a corresponding member, was born in San- 
bornton, N. H., Dec. 29, 1788, and died at his home in Concord, N. H., Oct. 18, 
1875, aged four-score and six years, nine months, twenty days. He was a de- 
scendant, in the sixth generation, of James Prescott, an emigrant from England, 
who settled in Hampton, N. H., in 1665. 

Dr. Prescott has so fully and ably made known the leading events of his life, and 
his family connections, in the ‘* Prescott Memorial,’’ a voluminous work of between 
six and seven hundred octavo pages ; and tu which he devoted some thirty years in 
collecting, arranging materials, writing and publishing, that it does not seem neces- 
sary, in this sketch, to do more than refer to this monument of his persevering in- 
dustry, his scholarly attainments, his professional success, his diversity of talent, his 
manly and Christian virtues. 

Referring, therefore, to this ‘‘ Memorial ’’ for an account of his interest in, and 
connection with numerous educational, medical, historical, scientific, and repre- 
sentative bodies, we would simply point to him as one of those self-made men, the - 
architects—under God—of their own characters and fortunes, who, with high aspir- 
ings, determine to do, what, under seemingly adverse and discouraging circum- 
stances, they think can be done. 

The [saree of Dr. Prescott were respectable, but poor. At the age of sixteen he 
was indentured to serve the residue of his minority with a farmer. Up to this time 
no attention had been paid to his education. During his five years of apprenticeship 
he was allowed two months each winter to attend the district school. The few books 
he used were purchased by the proceeds of chestnuts, gathered by him during hours 
usually devoted to rest. Thus he struggled on during his five years. Arrived at 
his majority, he placed himself under the instruction of a clergyman in a neighbor- 
ing town, who, in a short time, gave him a certificate authorizing him to instruct 
ina common school. Under another clergyman he studied mathematics, including 
the theory of navigation and land surveying ; and this was all the assistance he ever 
received, until in 1811, he commenced the study of his profession with Dr. George 
Kittredge of Epping. He graduated at the Westone Medical School in 1815, 
and commen the practice of his profession at Gilmanton, where he remained 
eighteen years. In December, 1832, he removed to Lynn, Mass., where he soon found 
ample employment for his professional services. In September, 1845, he removed 
from Lynn to Concord, N. H., where in 1852-53 he relinquished active professional 
labor for the purpose of devoting himself to those literary, scientific, genealogical and 
antiquarian studies, fur which he had a marked talent and a decided taste. 

hile at Gilmanton, he represented that town in the New-Hampshire Legislature 
in 1825, 1826, 1830 and 1831, when he declined being any longer a candidate. 
1827 he was elected a senator by the sixth district. 

In religion and politics, Dr. Prescott ever cherished a greater regard to principle 
than to denomination or party. In the former, though for a long life connected 
with the Methodist denomination, he discarded sectarian bigotry, and thought it the 
duty of every man to follow his conscientious convictions. be politics he was a re- 
on and in every war, foreign and domestic, firmly decided for his country. 

social life he was a gentleman of the old school, and possessed that modesty which 
characterizes scientists of genius. His daily walk was the embodiment of Christian 
and manly virtues. And so, when the great change came, he met it with peace and 
serenity. His long life had been one of distinguished usefulness to his fellow-men 
and to the world, 

He married, June 22, 1819, Cynthia Parish, who died Dec. 20, 1856, aged 62 
years, 3 months, 10 dave, by whom he had four children, of whom two lived to 
maturity, namely: William C., of New-York, and Laura M. the first wife of Amos 


Hadley, Esq., of Concord, N. H. 
He was admitted a member Sept. 17, 1847. 
vOL. XXX. 20* 
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Francis Dang, Esq., of Boston, a life-member and benefactor, was born in Ham- 
ilton, Mass., Aug. 6, 1819; died in Hamilton, July 30, 1875, aged 55. 

The subject of this sketch was the son of John and Fanny (Quarles Dane. His 
father was born Jan. 12, 1782; died June 16, 1829, leaving a family of eleven child- 
ren—six boys and five girls. His estate, which was a ta less than a hundred 
acres, when divided gave to each of the children four hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars. Mrs. Dane, by her executive ability and prudential management of the 
property, brought up her large —_ 

At the time of his father’s death, Francis was between nine and ten years old. 
He worked for one or two seasons on a farm ; he tried the trade of a mason, but 
he did not find in these eg the proper opening for his abilities. It was in the 
year 1834, when about fifteen years old, he began his career asa manufacturer of 
shoes, on the small capital of twenty dollars which his mother gave him. His first 
effurt was successful, and encouraged by his mother he went on in the business. 

In the spring of 1840 he removed to South Danvers, the facilities for the shoe 
business being better there than at Hamilton. By his sterling business qualities he 
established a reputation as a successful manufacturer. In 1857 he began business 
on Kilby Street. Boston, and in 1860 became a resident. 

On his removal to Boston his resources were so ample he wasable greatly to extend 
his business, and, by his wise management, his means increased rapidly. Those who 
knew him well bear testimony, ‘‘ that as a merchant he was energetic, prompt, 
poms ory sagacious, persistent, successful ; that as a financier he was almost un- 
equalled.’ 

Intellectually Mr. Dane was endowed with qualities which gave promise of suc- 
cess. Toa retentive memory was joined great clearness of perception, prompt de- 
cision, and energetic action. He began business in a small way and with 
habits. He adapted himself to his necessities, not entering upon risks he could not 
measure, or obligations he could not meet. He was a man of great integrity. ‘* He 
always,”’ said one, ‘‘ met all his obligations ; his word was as good as his bond, and 
could always be relied upon.”? He was generous in his charities, answering readily to 
the calls made upon him as a merchant; in the parish to which he belonged in Bos- 
> ; + ae church in Hamilton; and to those in his large circle of kindred who need- 

aid. 

Oct. 10, 1842, Mr. Dane married Miss Zerviah Brown, of Hamilton, born Feb. 1, 
1819, who survives him. 

He was admitted a member of this Society, Dec. 31, 1873. 


Davin Snow, Esq., of Boston, a life-member and benefactor, was born in Orleans, 
Mass., Nov. 30, 1799; died in Boston, Jan. 12, 1876, aged 76. 

Mr. Snow was the descendant in direct line from Nicholas Snow, who came from 
England in 1623, and settled in Nausitt, now Eastham, Mass., in 1644. His father 
was David Snow, born in Orleans, Oct. 1775. His mother’s maiden name was Lutia 
Higgins, born in Orleans, 1774. From Nicholas Snow and Richard Higgins, who 
came in the same vessel from England and settled in Nausitt in 1644, have descended 
all who bear the names of Snow and Higgins, in Barnstable ~~; 4 

David Snow, the subject of our sketch, married Betsy Fish, of Barnstable, Jan. 1, 
1824. Their children are: 1, Sarah H., b. Sept. 30, 1824; 2, Elizabeth A., b. 
March 25, 1826 ; 3, David, b. Dec. 10, 1827; 4, Addie, b. Aug. 31, 1832; 5, Henry 
C., b. Jan. 20, 1835. Several other children died in infancy. . 

n 1799, when Mr. Snow was only three weeks old, his father, who was a sailor, 
was lost at sea, leaving his widowed mother very poor. His education was neces- 
sarily very limited. He went to the public school in Orleans, and one quarter to 
the Sandwich Academy. Speaking of his early life he says: ‘‘I was thrown upon 
the world a fatherless Ss, exposed to all its vices and dangers, but by assiduity 
economy and perseverance, I escaped the maelstrom where so many are lost, and 
remain to this present time, June 12, 1870, to praise God from whom all blessings 
come. 

Having accumulated about six thousand dollars, the result of twelve years hard 
toil, he removed to Boston in 1833, and commenced the fish business on City Wharf. 
He was successful from the beginning. He afterwards formed a partnership with 


1 For the Genealogy of the Dane family, see Appendix by Perley Derby, Esq., of Salem, 
Mass., to a Sermon in Memory of Francis Dane, by the Rev. S. J. Spalding, D.D., Aug. 8, 
1875, and the RectstTeEr, ante viii. 148. 
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the late Isaac Rich, and their firm became extensively known as very enterprising, 
fortunate, and progressively enlarging their means. Their business increased 80 
rapidly they were induced to go into navigation, and built some very fine ships. 
They also owned a line of packets to New Orleans. After the opening of the war 
of the rebellion, Mr. Snow disposed of his shipping and turned his attention to real 
estate in Boston, of which, at the time of his death, he was a large owner. In 1855 
he was chosen a director in the Bank of North America. In 1860 he was instru- 
mental in organizing the Bank of the Republic, of which he was elected President, 
and filled that position until his death. 

Mr. Snow was well known in the Methodist denomination, having been a promi- 
nent and active member for many years. 

He was admitted a member of this Society, June 11, 1870. 


Gen. Joun Sreete Tywer, of Boston, a life member and benefactor, born in Guil- 
ford, Vt., Sept. 29, 1796 ; died in Boston, Jan. 20, 1876, aged 79 years. 

Gen. Tyler was among the oldest of the active citizens of Boston, where he has 
resided since, at the age of fourteen years, he entered upon his business life asa clerk 
in a dry goods store. His ancestors were identified with the early history of Boston. 
His paternal great-grandfather, William ‘Tyler, b. 1687, d. 1758, whose portrait, by 
Smibert, was presented to this Society by Gen. Tyler, Nov. 4, 1874 (ante xxix. 119), 
was a prominent merchant; and his grandfather, Royal Tyler, was a member of the 
Provincial Council in the days of Gov. Bernard, and was a firm supporter of Colo- 
nial rights. Judge Royal Tyler, the father of Gen. Tyler, was a gentleman of fine 
literary attainments. He was born in Boston in 1756, graduated at Harvard Coll. 
in 1776, and died in Brattleboro’, Vt., in 1826. In 1794, he married Mary Hunt 
Palmer, a granddaughter of Gen. Joseph Palmer of Revolutionary fame, and daugh- 
ter of Joseph P. Palmer. She died July 8, 1866, at the advanced age of ninety-one 


years. 

Gen. John S. Tyler, when about fifteen years old, entered the counting-room of 
Abiel Winship, who was engaged in the North West Coast trade; and to his daughter, 
Mary Wheeler, he was married in 1820. She died in October, 1871, leaving but one 
daughter, Mrs. Lucinda Baldwin Cutter, wife of George Henry Cutter, the faithful 
companion and support of ber father, who survives him. After Mr. Winship’s 
death, Gen. ‘Tyler was clerk with Col. Amos Binney, and later was associated with 
his son, Amos Binney, Jr., under the firm of Tyler & Binney, on Long Wharf. In 
1829, Gen. Tyler engaged in the adjustment of averages of losses by Insurance 
Companies, which he has since successfully continued. 

Gen. Tyler has for two generations been prominently known from his connection 
with pablic bodies. He began his military life as a member of the Boston Light 
Infantry, in 1816. Through many subordinate offices he attained the rank of Major- 
General of M.V. M. For four years he was commander of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, and the senior member at his death. He was for many 
ee identified with the institution of Masonry. He was an active member of the 

eMolay Encampment of Knights Templar. He held many civil offices, was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention in 1853: of the Common Council 1859-60-62 ; 
Alderman 1863-65-66 ; Trustee of the Public Library two years; member of the 
Legislature four years. His knowledge of military tactics, and his executive ability, 
often led to his selection as marshal of civic and other processions, and to preside on 

ublic occasions. Inheriting from his father, and his uncle Col. John S. Tyler, a 
ove for the drama, he was at one time associated as amateur manager of the Tre- 
mont Theatre, and, for several years, a director of the Boston Theatre. In politics 
he was an old Whig, but, early in its history, identified himself with the Republican 
party. 

He was admitted a member of this Society, May 7, 1858. 


The Rev. Witt1am Trier, A.M., a corresponding member, was the son of Ebenezer 
and Mary (French) Tyler, and was born at Attleboro’, Jan. 7, 1789, and died at 
Auburndale, Mass., Sept. 27, 1875, aged 86 years. 

He was descended in the sixth generation from Job! Tyler and wife Mary, of An- 
dover, probably from England, through Samuel,* b. Andover, May 24, 1655, wife 
Hannah; Abenezer,> b. Mendon, April 28, 1685, m. Catheri ; John,* b. At- 
tleboro’, Jan. 18, 1724, m. Anna Blackinton; and ezer,® his father, b. Attle- 
boro’, Sept. 8, 1760, m. 1. Mary French ; m. 2. Rachel (Dean) Fobes, Sept. 5, 1805. 

Mr. Tyler was a graduate of Brown University, in the class of 1809. After sev- 
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eral years spent in business with his father, who was largely en, in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, in Pawtucket (then in Mass., now in) f ., he determined 
to give himself to the work of the ministry. He was a pupil of the Rey. Dr. Na- 
thaniel Emmons, and learned to imitate him in fearless utterance, and epigrammatic 
style. He was licensed to preach in 1818 ; was settled as colleague of Rev. Simeon 

illiams, over the Congregational Church in South Weymouth, Mass., where he 
remained as sole pastor about thirteen years. 

Ata meeting of the Norfolk Conference of Congregational Churches, at South 
Weymouth, since his decease, resolutions of sorrow at the tidings of his death, and 
of respect for his memory, as one of the founders of the Conference, ‘an able and 
devoted minister of Christ, one of the first and most active laborers in the cause of 
temperance, and in all moral reforms, one whose teachings and influence were blessed 
to the edification of our churches,’’ were 4 
_ In August, 1832, Mr. Tyler was installed as pastor of the Congregational Church, 
in South Hadley Falls. Here he remained for seven years. In 1839, he removed to 
Amherst. He ministered to the churches in this region, for some time, under a 
commission from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. He was instrumental 
in the erection of a new church edifice in Pelham, and in the establishment of a 
Congregational Church in New Salem. 

In 1847, he removed from Amherst to Northampton, where he became proprietor 
and editor of the Northampton Courier, which position he held about two years. 
His sympathies and efforts were for the Free Soil party. In 1852, he removed to 
Pawtucket, Mass., which town he represented in the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention of 1853. 

In the fall of 1863, Mr. Tyler removed to Auburndale, ‘“‘ adding,”’ says his pastor, 
‘* to the fruits of his active ministry, the honors of a good parishioner.’’ ‘‘ Readin 
and observation, and thought, had made him well versed in history, in + apne an 
in poetry ; and he made good use of his resources to enforce and adorn his speech.” 
He was an earnest friend of education, using freely his influence and his means for 
its promotion. He was much interested in the Mt. Holyoke Seminary, was one of 
its first trustees, and a valued friend and adviser of its honored founder. He was a 

man, a man of faith and of prayer. He was social and hospitable, of a progres- 
sive, hopeful spirit, zealous in reformatory movements, not afraid of new things, and 
when the last change came to him he was not afraid of that. He had long before 
left all to Christ, and declared it ‘* sweet to lie passive in his hands, and know no 
will but his.” 

The Rev. William Tyler m. Ist, Betsy Balcom, July 1, 1813; 2d, Nancy W. Newell, 
Nov. 29, 1825. By his first wife he had: 1, William Ebenezer, b. April 20, 1822. By 
his second wife : 2, Elizabeth Balcom, b. Sept. 8, 1826 ; 3, Annie Newell, b. Feb. 1, 
1828 ; 4, Henry Erastus, b. Nov. 29, 1829; 5, Evarts Cornelius, b. Feb. 10, 1832; 
6, Edmund Whiting, b. May 28, 1834 ; 7, John Augustus, b. April 21, 1837, d. Sept. 
22, 1837 ; 8, Arthur Frederic, b. Nov. 3, 1838, d. Sept. 15, 1846; 9, Francis Mau- 
rice, b. May 27, 1845. 

He was admitted a member, July 4, 1845. 


James Maptson Beene, Esq., a life member and benefactor, was born in Pittsfield, 
as 2 18, 1809, and died at his residence, Beacon Street, Boston, Nov. 9, 
1875, a: . 

Mr. Beebe was the son of Levi and Sarah (Pierson) Beebe, of Pittsfield, Mass. His 
father was a farmer. His early education was in the schools of his native town, and 
the Academy at Stockbridge, of which the Rev. Jared Curtis was, during his pupil- 
age, the Preceptor. At the age of 16, in the year 1825, he came to Boston to seek 
employment. On reaching the city he began, where many of our most successful 
merchants begin, as the younger clerk, or boy, ina dry goods store. After about 
three years of faithful service, in which he manifested great energy of character, and 
adaptation to the business, he was entrusted with the entire management of a branch 
of the store. In 1830, and on his twenty-first birth-day, he opened a retail store on 
Hanover Street. Soon after he formed a business connection with Mr. John Hath- 
— former employer—which continued five years. The firm was known as 
J. M. Beebe & Co 


From 1835 to 1850 Mr. Beebe had united with him several partners, the steady, 
but large increase in his business demanding the oversight of many minds, though 
his, as afterward in his more extended engagements, was the leading mind. 
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In 1850 the store in Hanover Street, where during 20 years Mr. Beebe had built 
up a very large business, being inadequate to the wants of the firm, a removal was 
made into the granite store on Kilby Street, built by Mr. Charles Codman, it being 
at that time unequalled in size by any in the city. 

After occupying the store on Kilby Street some ten years, the business was removed 
to Franklin Street; and in 1861 there was another removal to the magnificent ware- 
house erected by Mr. Beebe, on Winthrop Square, where the firm continued until 
—— he retired from active business, with a large fortune, and the firm was 

issolved. 

For many years Mr. Beebe was a director on the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
which position he filled in the most efficient and satisfactory manner. He was 
for a long period a director in the Webster Bank ; and, in 1853, a member of the 
State Convention to revise the Constitution of Massachusetts. 

In early life he wisely married Miss Esther Brown, of Pittsfield, Mass., by whom 
he had four sons and three daughters. She, with three sons and three daughters, 
survives him. 

In contemplating the successful business career of Mr. Beebe, we find personal 
qualities which well fitted him for his chosen occupation. Under a kind Providence, 
his success, as a merchant, was the result of a combination of characteristics, physi- 
cal, mental, and moral. In his boyhood, and asa young man, we have reason to 
believe that principles were formed which contributed | to his success. In the morning 
the seed was sown ; a most important guide to be followed by those entering upon 
the activities of life. Persevering industry, prudence in entering upon, and faith- 
fulness in fulfilling his engagements, patience and promptness in dealing with his 
customers, were among the characteristics of Mr. Beebe. These, supplemented by 
good health, and regular habits; a sound mind in a vigorous body; enabled him to 
do an amount of work accomplished by comparatively few of his compeers. 

Of the early cotemporaries of Mr. Beebe but few remain. The familiar names— 
the Lawrences and Hows, the Almys, Blakes, Clarkes, Fosters, Edwards, Stoddard 
and others,—who thirty or forty years ago were so well known in the domestic and 
foreign dry goods trade of Boston, have, with but here or there an exception, 
passed from the now enlarged business of the city, which since that period has 
increased its population from between sixty and seventy thousand inhabitants, to its 
present three hundred and forty-two thousand. May we not recall their business 
probity as an incentive to their successors to maintain the high standard of Boston 
merchants, as among the honorable of the land? 

He was admitted to the Society, Aug. 18, 1863. 


Prepared by the Rev. Dorus Ciarkz, D.D., late Historiographer. 

Sotomon Rosrnson Spautpine, Esq., a life member and benefactor, born May 31+ 
1805, at Putney, Vt., died i. 31, 1874, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., aged 69. He 
was the son of Beniah* (Joseph,* Joseph,* Joseph,? Edward"), born July 5, 1766, 
died Sept. 16, 1832, and Hannah Robinson, born Aug. 9, 1770, died Nov. 29, 1850. 
His ary education was limited, owing to pecuniary embarrassments of his father 
who had intended to give him a collegiate education. When sixteen he conceiv 
the idea of seeking his fortune in Boston, and gaining his parents’ consent, although 
it seemed to them extreme folly, he started for Boston with twelve dollars and a half 
in his purse. He obtained a situation, and soon won the confidence of his employ- 
ers by his fidelity and integrity. After three years he obtained a vacation to visit 
his home ; soon after his return he was thrown out of employment by the failure of 
his employer, and he obtained a situation as book-kceper and salesman with a firm 
in the hide and leather business. From this time the circumstances date which have 
80 frequently given him the name of father of the hide and leather trade of Boston. 

In 1847, Mr. Spaulding went to Europe, and was the first in his trade to import 
hides, leather and skins to any large extent. The same year he obtained the charter 
of the Exchange Bank, now the National Exchange Bank of Boston, and has been 
a director in the institution since its organization. In 1853 he started a line of 
steamships between Boston, Norfolk and Baltimore, which proved a success. Prior 
to the Rebellion, the Company conferred the honor of naming one of its steamships 
the ‘S$. R. Spaulding.” This vessel was a transport and flag-ship doing signal 
service during the war, and her name became familiar along the coast. 

He was one of the vice-presidents of the Boston Board of Trade for several years. 

He married Ann Maria Kingsbury, May 23, 1833, and had four children: 1, Ed- 
ward, merchant, of Boston ; 2, Francis &., d. 1866; 3, Anna; 4, Emma F. 

He was admitted into this Society, June 4, 1870. 
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Prepared by the late Freperic W. Sawyer, Esq., of Boston. 


The Hon. Francis Basserr, of Boston, a member of the Suffolk bar and a life 
member of this Society, died at his winter residence in Boylston street, May 25, 1875. 
He was born in that part of Yarmouth, now Dennis, Sept. 9, 1786, and had reached 
the ripe age of eighty-eight years. He was descended from William Bassett, who 
came from England in 1621 in the ship Fortune, and who settled first in Plymouth, 
then removed to Duxbury, and finally settled in Bridgewater, where he left numerdus 
descendants. Mr. Bassett was descended from the oldest son William, whu settled 
in Sandwich, Mass. The subject of this notice was left an orphan at the tender age 
of three years, his father, William Bassett, who was born June 22, 1750, having 
died in September, 1789, and his mother, Betsey Howes, having died while he was 
yet an infant. 

His father and mother were both citizens of Yarmouth, now Dennis, and his uncle, 
Elisha Bassett, who took charge of him, educated him, and subsequently sent him to 
Harvard College, was also of Dennis, though he afterward removed to Ashland. 
The old family home of this branch of the Bassett family was still in the Bassett 
family at the decease of this honored descendant at his death. Fora great number 
of years he had been in the habit of passing his summers at the old place. 

After leaving College he studied law with Timothy Bigelow, at his office in Boston, 
“— was admitted to the - in 1814. , 1 . 

r. Bassett was a man of good presence, of a genial happy temperament, possessed 
of a well cultivated mind, and baie the prestige of a a Cod name and origin 
soon drew around him a very sepsis clientage. He was in the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1818, 1819, and 1820, and again in 1824, 1828, and 1829. He had the 
satisfaction of serving his alma mater eleven years on the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College. 

In 1830 he was appointed Clerk of the United States Circuit Court for the second 
Circuit, and of the United States District Court of Massachusetts, under Judges 
Story and Sprague. In 1845, having acquired a competence, he resigned and went 
to Europe. Since that time he has been a man of elegant leisure, fond of books, 
interested in history and gonenlogy He took a commendable interest in the prepara- 
tion and publication of Mr. Freeman’s History of Cape Cod. 

In 1858 he married Frances Cutter Langdon, daughter of Jacob Cutter of Ports- 
mouth, and widow of Woodbury Langdon, who survives him. Mr. Bassett was the 
cotemporary at the Boston bar of Mr. Webster Judges Shaw, Wildes, Putnam and 
Hubbard, Story and Sprague, and of Harrison Gray Otis, Richard Fletcher, Benjamin 
Rand, and Henry H. Faller: He took a lively interest in his early associates at the 
bar, and contributed an interesting article of reminiscences concerning some of them 
to the Rectsrer for October, 1871 (ante, xxv. 370-5). 

Mr. Bassett owned at his death the estate on which he was born, at Dennis, and 
which had been in the Bassett family about two hundred years. 

He was admitted to this Society, April 19, 1869. 


Prepared by Samvet H. RusseEtt, Esq. 


Georce Wititams Pratr, A.M., a resident member, who died at his residence in 
Louisburg square, on the 13th of January last, was born in Boston the 27th of May, 
1802. He was the son of William and Mary (Williams) Pratt, his father a native 
of .Derby. England, having come to America in 1783, and married his wife from 
Salem. William Pratt engaged in business in Boston, under the style of Buott & 
Pratt, names permanently associated with the most valuable industrial enterprises 
in New-England. 

Our deceased friend and associate began life with every advantage of birth, edu- 
cation and fortune that could be desired in his day, to which was added the blessing 
of unimpaired health and vigor of body and mind through a long life. He graduat- 
ed from Harvard in the class of 1821, with Josiah Quincy and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. After leaving college he engaged in commerce, beginning with the unattrac- 
tive duties which were supposed to be necessary to a mercantile education. From 
that time, with the exception of a trip to Europe in 1825, including a visit to his 
uncle Samuel Williams, an eminent London banker, there were few days when his 
manly figure and pleasant smile were not to be seen on the Exchange. In later 
years, till retired from active business, he was a broker, having been one of the 
original founders of the Boston Stock Exchange, an institution for usefulness and 
fair dealing second to no other business association in the city. 
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Attentive, and interested in all matters that concerned the welfare of his native 
city, it was in re his taste for the beautiful in art and nature that the char- 


acter of our di friend presented a most attractive side to public recognition. 
Always a devoted son, a tender and affectionate brother, of spotless purity in the 
domestic walks of life, peaceful, courteous, hospitable, kind, he found time and 
opportunity to illustrate and embellish its routine with what was useful, beautiful 
and enduring. He was one of the founders of Mount Auburn, which has been the 
model of all later American rural cemeteries. An earnest member of the Horticul- 
tural Society, which has recognized his industry and assiduity in horticulture, and 
especially his introduction of the Dahlia into New-England. He was also a member 
of the Natural History Society, and one of the founders of the Boston Numismatic 
Society. For many years he was a constant attendant and vestryman in the King’s 
Chapel, where he devoted himself with untiring pains and attention to the cultiva- 
tion of church music, and the preservation and restoration of the antiquities of that 
venerable church. Mr. Pratt was one of the first to introduce and encourage the 
pleasing custom of decorating the altar and chancel with flowers and rare plants on 
church festivals, now so universally followed by all denominations that many ma‘ 
be surprised to hear of its recent origin. The a and hot-houses of ‘‘ Oakley,” 
his patrimonial estate in Watertown, were laid under contribution whenever they 
could adorn the church or gratify his friends. 

From these beneficent pursuits our friend was suddenly snatched by a disease 
which terminated his life after two months of suffering, which he bore with 
cheerful resignation. Mr. Pratt married, the 3rd of May, 1831, Mary White, daugh- 
ter of Joseph White, Jr., Esq., of Salem, who survives him. Of their four sons, 
two survive. The oldest son, George William Pratt, Jr., died in Florence, Italy, 
25th May, 1865, from exposure and hardship endured in the army of Italian Inde- 
pendence, under Garabaldi. A touching tribute to his worth and services was print- 
edin ‘* La Nazione,”’ of Florence. The second son, William, served in our own 
army, in the 24th Reg. of Mass. Vols., and was promoted to a staff my a 
under Gen. Stevenson. A third son, Robert M., survives him, while the fourth, 
Joseph, died in infancy. 

Mr. Pratt was admitted as a member, June 8, 1870. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
New-Encianp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Socrery. 


Boston, Wednesday, October 6, 1875.—A quarterly meeting was held at the 
Society’s House, 18 Somerset street, this afternoon at three o’clock, the president, 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

David G. Haskins, Jr., the recording secretary, read the record of the previous 
meeting, which was approved. : : 

The president announced the death, since the last meeting, of Hon. Increase A. 
Lapham of Milwaukee, Wis., an honorary vice-president of this society for that State, 
me appointed a committee, as ree Woodman of Cambridge, WilliamB. 
Towne of Milford, N. H., and Rev. Samuel Cutler of Boston, to prepare resolutions 
to be reported to the next meeting. 

The resolutions of respect to the memory of the late Samuel G. Drake,* the histo- 
rian, an ex-president of the society, ae at the last meeting, were taken from 
the table. Remarks were made by Frederic Kidder, William B. Trask, John A. 
Lewis, Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., William Allen, Abraham 
A. Dame, Hon. James D. Green, and the president, after which the resolutions were 
adopted, as follows : 

esolved, That in the sudden departure of the late Samuel Gardner Drake we mourn 
the loss of one of the founders of this society, to whose energy, perseverance and 
true love of historical pursuits we are more than to any other person indebted for 
its strength and pro, during the first decade of its existence, and who continued 
to be its unwearied friend and supporter to the end of his life. 


* Mr. Drake died at his residence in Rockville Place, Boston Highlands, Monday, June 
14, 1875, 76. A memoir of him by the late John H. Sheppard, with a portrait, was 
published in the ReatsT=R, vol. xvii. pp. 197-211. 
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Resolved, That his early, constant and untiring researches into the history and 
antiquities of New-England and the genealogies of its families, his patiently-acquired 
and accurate knowledge of the aborigines of the country, the industry and thorough- 
ness he so abundantly manifested in garnering up and having ready for use the 
minute and scattered materials and details of history, as his volume of the ‘‘ History 
of Boston,’’ ‘* The Book of the Indians,’’ and other published works fully show, 
the sympathy and kind encouragement he ever extended to others in the incipiency 
and progress of kindred pursuits, place him among the foremost of our countrymen 
in his particular departments of literature, and entitle his name to our high esteem 
and gratitude. 

Resolved, That as the editor, and for many years the publisher, of the New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, in its earliest and struggling efforts to excite 
and influence to the study and publication of local and fawily histories, he has 
performed a work the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 

Resolved, That as members of this society, and many of us long personal friends 
of Mr. Drake, we desire to express and put on record the loss we, as well as all 
students of history, have sustained in his death. 

The resolution on the late Winslow Lewis, M.D.,* also an ex-president, reported 
at the same meeting, were then taken up. Remarks were made by Sereno D. Nick- 
erson, J. Wingate ene any Abraham A. Dame, Hon. Charles L. Woodbury, Rev. 
Edmund F. Slafter, Frederic Kidder, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, William B. ‘Trask, 
Howland Holmes, M.D., and William H. Montague, and the resolution was adopted 
as follows : 

Resolved, That the members of this society deplore the loss from their ranks of 
Dr. Winslow Lewis of Boston, for five years their president and who had been their 
associate almost from its foundation. Skilful in antiquarian research and ardent in 
its pursuit, untiring and unshrinking in every labor and every work that tended to 
advance this society in its means, its accumulations and its influence, his exertions 
well entitle him to an honored place in the front rank of those veterans who have 
borne the brunt in the ordeals it has undergone in reaching its present flourishing 
condition, and his memory will be cherished and venerated by those who follow with 
unequal steps in the path he illuminated. The character of our brother was robust 
in the stern virtues of the race from which he descended ; strong, consistent, scorning 
wrong measures and bigotry, comprehensive in his views, vigorous in the tone of his 
thought, and having t vy se toleration for the free thought of others which sat 
like a jewel on his firm faith, radiant with the great Master’s example. There was 
a yearning for kindly relations about our deceased friend which, with the frankness 
of his manners, his courtesy and willingness in all work of charity of benevolence, 
gave benignity and winning grace to the sincerity of his friendship. He was not 
only esteemed for his abilities, his professional preeminence and the excellence of his 
learning in his varied pursuits, for the easy and genial flow of his wit, the sparkle of 
his conversation and the cheerfulness he diffused around him ; the heart of our dear 
brother surpassed all these. ‘This Society, in token of its love, admiration and grief, 
direct these resolutions to be spread upon the records, and ga the president to 
communicate to the afilicted widow of the deceased a copy, with a further expression 
of our profound sympathy for her affliction and our earnest hope that her strength 
ry be found equal to this overwhelming calamity, and that she may long be spared 
to her loving children and friends. 


J. Wingate Thornton, who was not present when the resolutions upon Mr. Drake 
were passed, here added his testimony to his worth. 

A report from Charles W. ‘l'uttle, chairman of a committee to nominate a Publish- 
ing Committee for 1875-6, was read. The members nominated were unanimously 
elected, namely, Colonel Albert H. Hoyt, John Ward Dean, William B. Towne, 
Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., Harry H. Edes and Jeremiah Colburn. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported that during the month of September there 
had been presented to the society 111 books, twenty-nine pamphlets, two manu- 
scripts, two broadsides, and a file of newspapers for three months. Special mention 
was made of the donations of Mrs. F. W. Sawyer of Boston, Mrs. John Carter Brown 
of Providence, Sampson, Davenport & Co. of Boston, and Osgood Field of London. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, corresponding secretary, read letters accepting mem- 


* Dr. Lewis died at Grantville, Mas., Aug. 3, 1875, aged 76. A memoir of him by John 
H. Sheppard, with a portrait, was published in the ReGisTER, vol. xvii. pp. 1-13. 
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bership, from David M. Parker, M.D. of Boston, Henry E. Waite of West Newton, 
William H. Wilder of Brookline, William ‘f. Lambert of Charlestown, Phineas 
Bates, Jr. of Boston, Justin Allen of Topsfield, Nathaniel C. Towle of Brookline, Sid- 
ney Brooks of Harwich and Rey. A. B. Muzzey of Cambridge as resident members ; 
and from Robert A. Brock of Richmond, Va., David Raveual of Charleston, 8. C., 
and G. Delaplaine Scull of Hounslow Heath, England, as corresponding members. 

The corresponding secretary also read a letter, dated June 7, 1875, from Hon. 
Hiland Hall of North Bennington, Vt., accepting the office of vice-president for that 
State, to which he had been elected, and expressing great interest in the objects and 
works of the society. 


Boston, Nov. 3.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, president Wilder 
in the chair. 

William B. Towne, in behalf of the committee appointed at the last meeting, re- 
ported the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. Increase Aen Lapham, LU.D., not only 
this Society, of which for more than ten years he was an honorary vice-president, but 
the community, has to mourn the loss of one of those self-made men, who, without the 
advantages of an early and classical education, raised himself by great and perse- 
vering industry, and a natural taste for scientific studies, to a high place in the 
estimation of those best qualified to judge of his labors and his attainments. For 
forty years an inhabitant of Wisconsin, his loss will be specially felt in that State, 
whose resources have been so remarkably developed by his historical, botanical, 
geological, and mineralogical investigations and publications. And beyond W iscon- 
sin, and our own Continent, even in Kurope, where for several years Dr. Lapham has 
occupied a high rank among scientists, his memory will be kindly cherished. 

After remarks by Mr. Towne, the resolutions, on motion of Rev. Dr. Clarke, were 
unanimously adopted. 

Rey. Samuel Cutler then read a paper upon The Life and Scientific Labors of Dr. 
Lapham. 

Biographical sketches of several deceased members were then read, namely 
Frederic W. Sawyer of Boston, Isaac C. Bates of Paris, France, Walter C. Green of 
Boston, Amos Otis of Yarmouthport, the Hon. Francis Bassett and the Hon. Isaac 
Emery of Boston; the Rev. William Tyler of Auburndale, William Prescott, M.D. 
of Concord, N. H., Joshua Green, M.D. of Groton, and the Hon. Horace Binney, 
LL.D. of Philadelphia. The sketch of Mr. Bates was prepared and read by Hamilton 
A. Hill, that of Mr. Green by the Hon. James D. Green, and that of Mr. Otis by 
the Hon. Chafles F. Swift. ‘The other sketches were read by the historiographer, 
the Rev. Mr. Cutler, and all were prepared by him except that of Mr. Bassett by 
the late F. W. Sawyer, that of Dr. Green by J. W. Dean, and that of Mr. Binney. 
by C. J. F. Binney. 

The Rey. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters accept- 
ing resident membership from John D. Ames of Fall River, and Cheever Newhall, J. 
Russell Bradford and Arthur M. Alger of Boston; corresponding membership from 
James Macpherson Lemoine of Quebec ; and honorary membership from Rear Admiral 
Joseph Smith, U.S.N., of Washington. He also reported other correspondence. 

The librarian reported as donations during October, 81 volumes, 358 pamphlets, 26. 
manuscripts and a number of other articles. Special mention was made of the 
donations of the Rev. Dr. George R. Entler, of Franklin, N. Y., Commodore George: 
H. Preble, U.S.N., the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, the Hon.. Henry 
C. Murphy of Brooklyn, J. Wingate Thornton, the Hon. Robert B. Forbes, William, 
Allen of t Bridgewater, Charles Randolph of Chicago, Stanislas Drapeau of 
Ottawa, Can., Alexander Beal and the Rev. Edwin M. Stone. 

The president read a letter from Miss Harriet B. Derby, accompanying a donation 
of two miniatures painted for her mother, the late Mrs. E. Hasket Derby, one a 
portrait of the Rev. John Clarke, D.D. of Boston, the other a portrait of the Rev. 
John Prince, LL.D. of Salem. . 

Mr. Hill in behalf of Mrs. Isaac C. Bates presented the voluminous genealogical 
collections left by her husband relating. to the Bates and Henshaw families, includ- 
ing the result of his thorough researches:in England. 

Col. Albert H. Hoyt, the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, William B. Towne, William 
B. Trask and Jeremiah Colburn were chosen a committee to nominate candidates 
for the annual election in January. 
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ae Dec. 1.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, president Wilder in 
the chair. 

The president announced the death of five prominent members since the last 
meeting, namely, the Hon. Henry Wilson, the Hon. Amasa Walker, the Hon. 
Theron Metcalf, James M. Beebe and Andrew I’. Hall. As chairman of a commit- 
ton a — for the purpose, he reported the following resolutions on the death of 

r. Wilson: 


Resolved, That in the death of Henry Wilson, for many years Senator in Congress 
from Massachusetts and at the time of his death Vice-President of the United States, 
who had long been a resident member of this society, we lament the loss of one whose 
name will stand on the roll of those who have most adorned our country’s history as 
a legislator, a philanthropist, and a distinguished friend of temperance ; whose 
example of persistent and energetic eiedten will incite our generous youth; 
whose kindliness of temper, ae | with humanity, integrity and moral courage 
gave special yalue to his prolonged public services, and whose career was fitly 
crowned by Christian faith and hope. 

Resolved, Twat these resolutions be entered upon the records and a copy thereof 
be sent to the relatives of the deceased. 


Remarks upon the resolutions and the character of Mr. Wilson were made by the 
Rey. Elias Nason, Frederic Kidder, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., and the president, 
alter which the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The Rey. Elias Nason then read a paper on the Ancient Psalmody of America, 
which was listened to with deep interest. Remarks upon the subject were made by 
the Rev. Lucius R. Eastman and President Wilder. 

Samuel J. Bridge, fur many years a resident of California, related an interesting 
narrative connected with the ii e of Dr. Marsh of that state. 

The librarian reported as donations in November, 213 volumes, 43 pamphlets and 
various other articles. Special mention was made of the bequest of the late John 
Wells Parker, and the donations of Mrs. Anna B. F. Crane, from the library of the 
late Judge Farrar, her father; the Hon. Robert S. Hale, LL.D., of Elizabethtown, 
N. Y., William B. Lapham, M.D., of Augusta, Me., State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Paymaster Henry M. Denniston, U.S.N., the Hon. John S. Sleeper, 
William B. Trask, William C. Fowler, LL.D., of Durham, Ct., the Hon. Edward 
S. Davis, William G. Brooks and the Hon. Silas N. Martin of Wilmington, N. C. 

The corresponding secretary reported the acceptance of resident membership by 
the following gentlemen: the Hon. John P. Putnam, William C. Waters, Walter 
Hastings, Henry W. Holland, Beverley O. Kinnear, M.D., the Rev. Charles C. 
Beaman, all of Boston; the Rev. Grindall Reynolds of Concord, Benjamin A. Chace 
of Fall River, and Samuel E. Tinkham of Malden. 

The historiographer read biographical sketches of four deceased members, the 
Hon. Amasa Walker, LL.D., James Madison Beebe, the Hon. Theron Metcalf and 
Andrew T. Hall. 

— Albert H. Hoyt offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That this society takes a hearty interest in the success of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition to be held in Philadelphia in the centenary of American Indepen- 
dence, and that it will gladly aid in every practicable way this laudable enterprise. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be, and they are hereby authorized to take 
measures to carry the foregoing resolution into effect. 


Tue Ruope Istanp Hisrorticat Soctety. 


Providence, Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1875.—A stated meeting was held this evening, the 
president, the Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, in the chair. 

After the report of the Rev. Edwin M. Stone, the librarian, President Arnold 
introduced Henry C. Dorr, of New-York, who read a valuable paper on the “* Ancient 
Town Council of Providence,” a subject upon which Mr. Dorr has previously read 
papers before the society. At the close of the reading, the Hon. Zachariah Allen, 
who was a member of the Town Council for seven years, about a half a century ago, 

ve some interesting reminiscences. Thanks were voted to Mr. Dorr on motion of 
the Hon. John R. Bartlett. 
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January 11, 1876.—A mecting was held this evening. Rev. Mr. Stone, the libra- 
rian, announced valuable donations. 


The president introduced the Hon. Abraham Payne, of Providence, who read his 
‘* Reminiscences of Rhode Island Lawyers,” this being his second paper upon the 
subject. ‘Thanks were voted to Mr. Payne, who intimated that he should have more 
to say on this subject, and also something on the ‘* Durr War.”’ 


any 18.—The annual meeting was held this evening, president Arnold in the 
chair. 

Richmond P. Everett, the treasurer, made his annual report, which showed a 
balance of $894.35 in favor of the society. The annual reports of the cabinet keepers 
of the Northern and Southern Departments were also presented. The former, the 
Rev. Mr. Stone, reported 2649 contributions. During the year the progress of the 
society had been steady. ‘Three thousand Rhode Island pamphlets historical, politi- 
cal, judicial, military, financial, scientific, medical, educational, and upon various 
other topics have been collated, classified and bound, making 2000 volumes in all. 
Seven thousand manuscripts have been examined, arranged in chronological order in 
twenty volumes and placed in the hands of the binder. No more important work has 
ever been done since the society was founded than putting these manuscripts in an 
available furm ; and they will be of incalculable advantage to the students of Rhode 
Island history for the light they throw upon the business and social life among us. 
These are the first instalments of still more valuable treasures yet to be brou ht to 
light from the archives of the society. Among the collection of Rhode Island pam- 

hlets, an interesting document was discovered, concerning which no public notice 
ce been given. It isa printed pamphlet, written by Roger Williams, and entitled, 
** An answer to a letter sent from Mr. Coddington, of Rhode Island, to Gov. Lever- 
ett, of Boston, in what concerns R. W., of Providence.’? The original title-page is 

‘one, and it is impossible to learn where it was printed, or in what year it was issued. 
Ren the general tenor of it, however, the evidence is strong that it appeared sub- 
sequent to the discussion between Roger Williams and the disciples of George Fox, 
at Newport. 


The officers for the ensuing year were then elected, as follows : 
President—Hon. Samuel G. Arnold. 
Vice-Presidents—Hon. Zachariah Allen, Hon. Francis Brinley, of Newport. 
Secretary—Hon. Amos Perry. 
Treasurer—Richmond P. Everett. 
Librarian and Cabinet Keeper, Northern Department—Rev. E. M. Stone. 
Cabinet Keeper, Southern bepartment—Benj, B. Howland, of Newport. 
P a eugaae on Nominations—William G. Williams, George L. Collins, Albert V. 
enckes. 
Committee on Lectures and Reading of Papers—William Gammell, Charles W. 
Parsons, Amos Perry. 
Committee on Publications—John R. Bartlett, J. Lewis Diman, Edwin M. Stone. 
Committee on Grounds and Buildings—Isaac H. Southwick, Joseph R. Brown, 
Albert Dailey. 
Auditing Committee—Henry T. Beckwith, Walter Blodgett. 
On motion of Hon. Amos Perry, a committee was appointed to take charge of the 
_ gical matters which have been brought to the attention of the Society by Dr. 
enry !. Turner, of Newport. ‘The subject was spoken of favorably by Messrs. 
Perry, Alien, Paine and others, the intention being to save from oblivion the early 
records of the cemeteries in the State. The committee was appointed as follows: 
Henry E. Turner, Zachariah Allen and Amos Perry. Dr. Channing gave notice of 
an amendment to the constitution, providing for the election of a genealogical com- 
mittee as one of the standing committees of the Society. 


The Committee on Publications were authorized to ave 500 copies of the records 
— including papers, reports and a necrolugy of the members deceased during 
the year. 

An annual tax of $3 was assessed. 

Isaac HI. Southwick, for the Committee on Grounds and Buildings, reported 
that $250 had been expended for repairs. On motion of Mayor Doyle, the Commit- 
tee on Grounds and Buildings were directed to enlarge the room of the Cabinet by 
having the inner doors removed back. 
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On motion of Henry T. Beckwith, an offer of a member to have printed at his 
own expenre, the papers by Henry C. Dorr of New-York, was accepted, with the 
usual understanding that the Society does not hold itself responsible for any of the 
ideas advanced by the authors of papers read at its meetings. 

Hon. Zachariah Allen read an historical sketch of the family of Capt. Gallup, 
slain in the great Swamp Battle in 1675, written by Mrs. Carolina Gallup Read of 
New-York, who also offered to send to the society the orderly book of General Syl- 
vanus Read, on General Sullivan’s staff in Rhode Island in the revolutionary war ; 
also two banners. ‘The paper had been intended to have been read on the occasion 
of the bi-centennial of the swamp fight last December. Mr. Allen was requested to 
return the thanks of the society to i. Read and to accept her generous offer. 


New-Lonpon County Historica Socrery. 


New-London, Conn., Feb. 22.—A meeting was held this day, the Hon. Henry P. 
Haven, in the absence of the president, in the chair. 

The Hon. Richard A. Wheeler, of Stonington, read a paper > ay The Pequots, 
which presented in a concise form the history of the tribe from the earliest known 
accounts down to the present time. It was replete with descriptions of heroic, 
barbarous and treacherous deeds and their penalties. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting reported a design for a monument to 
mark the site of the Pequot fort. It is designed to be of the Doric order, seven feet 
square at the base and thirty-two feet high, including an ideal statue of Capt. John 
Mason. ‘The die is to be inlaid with bronze tablatures, on each side, with proper 
bas-relief and inscriptions. The whole is to be of granite, and it is estimated that it 
will not cost more than five thousand dollars. 

The society accepted the design, and empowered the same committee, namely, 
Hon. William H. Potter, Judge Wheeler and Daniel Lee to obtain funds, contract, 
call a meeting of consultation, and go before the legislature if need be. The Hon. 
L. S. Foster, the Hon. Henry P. Haven, Henry Bill and Capt. William Clift were 
added to the committee. Remarks were made by Judge Wheeler, Mr. Haven, Drs. 
Daggett and Arms, Messrs. Lee, Potter, Horace Clift, Judge Mather and others. 


Tae Virani Hisrortcar Socrety. 


Richmond, February, 1876.—At a meeting of the executive committee of this 
Society, the Hon. A. M. Keiley in the chair, William A. Maury, in behalf of the 
committee appointed at the January meeting, to examine the manuscript compila- 
tion of the letters of the three Colonels Byrd of Westover, and others, recently pre- 
sented to the Society, reported that a careful examination had shown its interest 
and value. Thanks were voted to the donor, Miss Elizabeth Byrd Nicholas, by 
whom these letters were first brought together, and who had prefixed to them an 
interesting introduction. It was also voted to publish the manuscripts. A photo- 
grapher is now taking pictures to illustrate the work, namely, a view of the West- 
over mansion, copies of the portraits which formerly adorned its walls, now 
owning at the seats of Upper and Lower Brandon, and pictures of other objects of 
interest. 

R. A. Brock, the corresponding secretary, reported the donations, among which 
were many books and pamphlets, an antique snuffer’s tray, an heirloom of the 
Hedgeman family of Virginia, presented by Mrs. Susan H. Rawlings, of Richmond, 
and a yaluable historical record, being the manuscript proceedings of the Southern 
Rights’ Association from its organization, Dec. 7, 1850, to April 6, 1860, from its 
final secretary, J. Bell Bigger, whose predecessors were William F. Ritchie, John 
M. Daniel, R. R. Duval and Roger A. Pryor. 

The correspunding secretary read a very interesting lettér from the Hon. H. B. 
Grigsby, LL.D., the president of the Society, conveying information regarding the 
library of old William and Mary College in 1776 and 1800, and the number and 
character of the volumes bequeathed to it by Commissary Blair, its first president, 
who died in 1743. 

He also read an extract from a letter from the Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, D.D., of 
Baltimore, Md., who tenders a donation of $100 to the proposed fund for the erec- 
tion of a Society hall, as suggested by Mr. Grigsby. Dr. Dalrymple also writes : 
‘* Is the Governor Wood, whose papers you have secured, the Wood under whose 
auspices or by whom a map of Virginia was made many years ago? [If it be, tradi- 
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tion says he made a collection of all the Pamunkey and Mattaponi Indian words 
that were known in his day. I heard of this vocabulary over thirty years ago, and 
also that the Hon. Andrew Stevenson, when a young lawyer, was his executor. I 
communicated with Mr. Stevenson at the time I first heard of the matter, and he 
sent me word that he also had heard about that vocabulary, and did not doubt but 
that it would be found among Wood’s papers, which he thought were at some place 
in King William county, Va.’’ 

Mr. Brock thought that John Wood, the somewhat notorious author of ‘* The 
Administration of John Adams—1802,’’ was most probably the Wood alluded to. 
He was a Scotchman of considerable linguistic and mathematical attainments, who 
taught school for a number of years in this and the neighboring city of Petersburg. 
He prepared maps of several counties in the State, and possibly one of the entire 
State, though his accuracy must have been questionable, as he was known never to 
have visited the localities delineated. Among other works, he was the author of 
‘** A New Theory of the Diurnal Motion of the Earth,”’ published at Richmond in 
1809. He died in this city in May, 1822. Governor Wood also died here June 16, 
1813, and his remains were interred in Shockoe Hill cemetery. 

Mr. Brock was requested to prepare a circular-letter making an appeal in behalf 
of the Society and soliciting aiuliaten to its hall fund. 

We are glad to see that ‘Mr. Brock, who succeeds the late Colonel Wynne, as 
corresponding secretary and librarian of the Society, is prosecuting its interests 
with zeal. We hope he will find a large number of persons ready to cooperate with 
him in labor and pecuniary contributions. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


The History of Printing in America, with a Biography of Printers, and an 

Acccount of Newspapers. Intwo Volumes. By Isatan Tuomas, LL.D., 
Printer, late President of the American Antiquarian Society, Member of 
‘the American Philosophical Society, and of the Massachusetts and New- 
York Historical Societies. Second Edition. With the Author’s Correc- 
tions and Additions, and a Catalogue of American Publications previous 
to the Revolution of 1776. Published under the supervision of a special 
Committee of the American Antiquarian Society. Albany, N. Y.: Joel 
Munsell, Printer. 1874. [8vo. Vol. I. pp. lxxxvii. and 423; Vol. II. pp. 
viii. and 666-+-47.] 


The first edition of Dr. Isaiah Thomas's ‘‘ great and distinctive enterprise,’’ The 
History of Printing in America, was published in the early part of the summer of 1810. 
The author of that work was born in 1749, and put to learning the noble “ art 
preservative of all arts,’’ at an age when boys generally are in the schools struggling 
with the rudiments of knowledge. He continued at the trade and business of printer 
and publisher until 1802. ‘Lhen, in the fulness of his intellectual strength, with a 
deserved reputation for ability, integrity and patriotic devotion to the rights of man, 
with an ample estate, the fruit of incessant industry and sagacious enterprise, he 
retired from active business; but not to idleness, nor to a misuse of talents and re- 
sources acquired in a half-century of toil and study. He soon set himself to the task 
of gathering the material for a history of printers and printing in America, 

r. ‘'homas possessed more than ordinary intelligence and intellectual force even 
for men of his own craft. His habits of industry, accuracy and method were ex- 
traordinary. Difficulties and impediments served only to arouse all his powers. 

What the obstacles were that stood in the way in 1802 of the prosecution of such 
an undertaking, we at this day cannot properly estimate. In the first place, there 
did not exist anywhere in all America what we now regard as a well equipped work- 
ing-library, public or private. The Prince collection, the libraries in Harvard and 
Yale cuileges, and the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, constituted 
the entire resourccs of that kind in New-England. The first named has not 
materially increased in volume since that day; but the enlargement and enrich- 
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ment of the other three since 1802, especially in their collections of American pub- 
lications prior to the revolution of 1776, have been very great. The Boston Athe- 
nzeum, now one of the best working-libraries in this country, did not exist even in 
name till 1807. The nucleus of the present superb library of the American Anti- 
a Society, prior to its incorporation in 1812 was the property of Dr. Thomas. 
The large and inestimably valuable collections of early American books now in our 
public libraries, or in the possession of other historical societies and of private indi- 
viduals, were then scattered among a multitude of owners in this and foreign lands. 
The rich collections now existing in other parts of the United States, with few 
exceptions, had hardly been so much as dreamed of. 

Books of reference of any kind were few in number. There were no dictionaries 
of American biography,—those of Eliot and Allen not having been published till 
1809. The only two publications of New-England origin that could fairly claim to 
take rank with purely historical works of that day, were Belknap’s History of New- 
Hampshire, Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, and the first two volumes of 
Hutchinson’s History of the Colony of Massachusetts-Bay,—the third volume did 
not appear till 1828. Moreover, the great mass of the books and pamphlets previ- 
ously published in New-England, or in America, whether historical or biographical, 
were essentially fragmentary and superficial, loose and inaccurate, to a degree that 
rendered them, for the most part, either but little better than blind guides, or of 
very slight value for such inquiries as Dr. Thomas was engaged in. 

It was under such unfavorable circumstances that this history was constructed. 
In about eight years from the outset of his labors, the author gave the results to the 
public in two volumes, including in the aggregate ten hundred and sixty-three 
octavo pages. The work was received into great favor at once. It certainly had the 
merit of being the fruit of long, pains-taking and industrious research in an inter- 
esting and important field of history hitherto unexplored. The intrinsic merits of 
the work, coupled with the fact that it was the only publication upon the subject, 
gave to it the place of authority. This place it has kept unquestioned to the present 
time. 

From 1810 to his death in 1831, Dr. Thomas seems to have never lost sight of the 
subject ; he looked upon his history as susceptible of enlargement and correction. 
He made considerable progress in collecting materials for a second edition ; and at 
his deceuse left a partially revised copy of his history. These were included in his 
bequests to the American Antiquarian Society. 

It was his expressed wish, we are informed, that if he did not live long enough to 
repare a second edition, some *‘ friend *’ would use his materials for that purpose. 
t was altogether fitting and desirable, therefore, that his intentions should be ful- 

filled by that Society, of which he was the founder, for a long time the first president, 
and a generous benefactor in his life-time as well as by his testamentary gifts. Surely 
he could not have been succeeded by a ‘‘ friend ’’ dearer to his heart, or by one that 
would more faithfully observe the conditions and intentions of his munificent 
endowments. 

For many years the History of Printing has been classed among tke rare books, 
and large prices have been paid for such copies as now and then have found their 
way into the market. These facts clearly indicated a continued demand for the 
work. This demand the Society wisely recognized, and some years ago they took 
steps to bring out a new edition in pursuance of the author’s plans. Very justly 
the Society also resolved to incorporate this history with their own series of archgeo- 
logical publications, ‘‘ as a memorial of their honored founder.’’ 

This duty was intrusted to a special committee, of which the chairman was Mr. 
Samuel F. Haven, the librarian of the Society since the year 1838, whose industry, 
precise learning, thorough research, and distinguished labors as author and editor, 
have conferred honor upon the Society and greatly enlarged its capacity for useful- 
ness. His associates on the committee were Mr. Nathaniel Paine, the treasurer of 
the Society, who has been a very active member for several years, and has given 
ample evidence of his careful and intelligent habits of investigation by valuable 
historical and bibliographical monographs ; and Mr. Joel Munsell, who is entitled to 
the advanced post of honor in that small class of persons in America who have success- 
fully combined the labors of author, printer, and publisher of historical and biogra- 
phical works. All the members of the committee have contributed to the undertak- 
ing, but the chief labor has been borne by the chairman. ‘The results are before us 
in two octavo volumes, whose outward style and dress is in fit keeping with the 

character and importance of the work. 
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On comparing this with the former edition, it will be observed that the prelimi- 
nary account of the history of L pepe in the Old World has been omitted. For the 
time when it was prepared, and the state of knowledge on the subject then accessible, 
this part of the original work was reasonably full and accurate ; but to have enlarged 
and modified it sufficiently to embody the later and far more ample information 
would have necessitated a third volume. Although meritorious, it was not an essen- 
tial or important part of the original work. Besides, since then, more elaborate 
and accurate publications on the subject have appeared. In the room of this omitted 

art, we have a full and satisfactory biography of the author, by his grandson, the 
on Benjamin F. Thomas. Some articles of less importance have also been left 
out. In all other respects, we believe, the text of the history is given as it was left 
in the copy revised by Dr. Thomas, except where it has been enlarged or modified by 
the committee in pursuance of his evident but incompleted designs. 

In elucidation and correction of the text, notes have been supplied by Mr. Haven, 
Mr. Munsell and Mr. Bartlett. Mr. H. G. Jones, of Philadelphia, has also furnished 
notes, respecting paper-making, &c., in Pennsylvania. 

In the appendix to the first volume of the new edition, we have a learned and 
valuable contribution on the bibliography of Spanish America, from the Hon. John 
R. Bartlett, of Providence, who has given special attention to the subject. 

By far the most important portion of the new matter is the catalogue of publica- 
tions in the English colonies of America previous to the revolution of 1776. This 
list, printed in brevier type, covers three hundred and fifty-eight pages of the second 
volume. In pursuance of Dr. Thomas’s expressed intention, the preparation of the 
catalogue was undertaken ‘by the late Samuel F. Haven, Jr., M.D., before the 
outbreak of the late civil war. Availing himself of some materials collected by Dr. 
Thomas, Dr. Haven had pushed his own inquiries and researches far and wide, and, 
with that zeal and patient toil that few can appreciate, had collected materials 
sufficient, as we learn, to make a volume,‘on brevier type, of four or five hundred pages. 

This accomplished and deeply lamented young man subsequently lost his life by a 
mortal wound received from the enemy’s battery in the battle of Fredericksburg, 
while he was on active duty as surgeon of the 15th Massachusetts regiment. This 
catalogue, which will perpetuate the memory of his historical zeal, and endure as a 
monument of the son's honorable lineage and inherited tastes, was thus left to be 
completed by his father ; a pathetic instance of a sort of fortune that comes to but few 
parents. In this case a degree of solace may be affurded by the reflection that the 
sacrifice was made in behalf of that which in the estimation of many great souls has 
been held dearer even than life. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 


This catalogue, revised and enlarged by the chairman of the committee, is the 
first and, so far as we know, the only attempt at a complete list of the major and 
minor issues of the American press prior to the year 1776. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that it is not intended for what is technically called a bibliographical 
catalogue. From a careful reading of the preface to the new edition, in which the 
important labors of the committee are very modestly stated, and from an examination 
of the catalogue itself, it will be seen that no such thing was attempted, and could 
not be, unless the titles in all cases could be taken from the publications themselves. 
Apparently, the effort has been, so far as practicable, to give such titles as would 
serve to identify the work, more or less full as the case might require, or the means 
might be at hand. So that, though all the editions are not specifically mentioned, 
and though the titles may not correspond in all cases with those in the library of a 
collection, yet they will be found, we think, to be substantially correct and sufficiently 
full for the purpose intended. 

From an examination as we have been able to make,—and this has been some- 
what minute on certain parts,—we are confident that this catalogue will be found to 
be very nearly exhaustive, and accurate to an unusual and admirable degree. Entire 
accuracy and absolute completeness could not have been secured without a personal 
examination by the editor of every publication extant. ‘This manifestly was 
impossible. 

Such a list as this suggests many thoughts which, had we space, we should be 
glad to state at length. For instance, it is interesting to observe how large a propor- 
tion of the publications up to the year 1700 were theological, or, to be more precise, 
doctrinal, as distinguished from ethical, and to note how few of the writers seem 
to have left any distinctive, permanent mark upon the public mind. It is interesting 
also to see in how few instances the exceptionally strong intellectual abilities of 
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fathers were transmitted to their sons and grandsons, so far as the latter are repre- 
sented in the list of authors. It is no less interesting to observe how the fecundity 
of the press was increased or diminished by important public events. The periods of 
greatest religious activity, or of theological disputation, are easily discernible by a 
lance at this catalogue. * The same may be said of those periods when domestic 
ifficulties or foreign interferences occupied the public attention. It is note-worthy 
also, how plainly the growing lists of titles, and the character of the publications, 
after the year 1700, indicate that rising and broadening tide of political feeling which 
culminated in the War for Independence. ‘Iv this war the author of the ‘* History 
of Printing in America’? was accessory before the fact, and aiding and abetting 
during the fact, by his voice and pen. It is a happy and perhaps a designed cvinci- 
dence that the second and greatly improved edition of that history comes forth in the 
centenary of the Republic. A. H. Hoyr. 


Bibliotheca Americana, A Catalogue of Books relating to North and South 
America in the Library af the late John Carter Brown, of Providence, 
RR. L., with Notes. By Joun Russert Bartiett. Providence. 1875. 


The Historia Americana described by this catalogue was collected by the late 
John Carter Brown during a period of not less than forty years, under circumstances 
favorable for making it the most valuable collection of the kind in the world, which 
we believe it now to be. By the will of Mr. Brown it was devised to his widow, 
and the process of accumulation, we are happy to learn, is still going on with the 
same persistent zeal and energy as in the past, under the direction of the learned 
and accomplished bibliographer, the Hon. John Russell Bartlett. Mrs. Brown is for- 
tunate in being able to place it in the charge of one so eminently qualified for the 
work, especially as he is conversant with this particular collection, and knows 
well its fulness and its needs ; for rich as it is, it will undoubtedly rise to a still 
higher degree of opulence under his wise counsel and direction. 

The work consists of four volumes, royal octavo, covering in all seventeen hundred 
and seventy-five pages. It is divided into three parts, and the titles are entered 
in chronological order. The first part includes all works printed before 1601, the 
second part those between 1601 and 1700, and the third those between 1701 and 1800. 
The number of titles increases in the several parts with the progress of time. The 
first part includes six hundred titles, the second eleven hundred and fifty-four, while 
the third contains four thousand, one hundred and seventy-three. Each volume has 
an illuminated title-page with the family arms and crest. 

The first part, which supersedes a former one printed ten years ago, contains, as 
we have seen, a smaller number of titles than the others, but a much larger propor- 
tion of exceedingly rare, and, commercially speaking, valuable works. 

It is to be observed that the whole collection is made up, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, of original editions. Mr. Brown was never satisfied with reprints. It is this 
that gives to it its extraordinary value in a historical as well as a commercial point 
of view. Historical tracts, printed in very limited editions, three hundred years 
ago, are obtained with the utmost difficulty. Few of them, escaping the casualties 
and dissolving power of time, actually exist. Those that have found their way into 
the great libraries of Europe, or of this country, happily cannot be withdrawn. 
When one of a half dozen existing copies of a work, by any chance, is thrown upon 
the market, it is only those of a princely fortune, who can afford the purchase No 
obstacle of this sort interfered at any time with Mr. Brown’s purpose. His aim 
therefore to secure original editions, his ample means of competition and the oppor- 
tunities which arise during a long period of time for obtaining scarce books, have 
combined to secure a library of Americana, unsurpassed in richness and rarity. 

The first part, comprising books printed anterior to 1601, is not merely a catalogue, 
but a bibliography. Not only are the full titles given by a complete transcript of 
the title-pages, with a description of the size, number and character of the leaves 
and often of the type, but of all the more important and extensive works, there are 
added analyses of their subjects, revealing to the reader their contents in detail. 
Annotations by Mr. Bartlett, with occasional opinions and conclusions of other bib- 
liographers, are richly scattered through the whole, with frequent epitomised dis- 
cussions of grave historical questions. The full titles of works in foreign languages 
are translated, in many cases, into English, a very great convenience, to say the 
least. The work is embellished by a large number of portraits, vignettes, printer’s 
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marks, maps and title-pages in fac-simile, with quaint emblems and mottoes, sig- 
nificant of the customs and manners of the time, and in many ways of historical 
value. In this feature Mr. Bartlett has exceeded all that have gone before him. In 
the catalogue of the library of the Duke of Sussex, issued in a princely style, there 
are fac-similes of the illuminations of certain Hebrew and Caldee manuscripts, and 
likewise pf early typography. Brunet’s invaluable Bibliography is illustrated with 
a limited number of printer’s marks. These, interesting in themselves, are chiefly’ 
useful in sometimes establishing the date at which certain very ancient volumes 
were printed. But neither these, nor any other catalogues with which we are ac- 
quainted, have illustrations extending to portraits, and especially to complete title- 
pages and maps. Dibden’s Decameron forms no exception, for it is neither a 
catalogue nor a bibliography, but a general and superficial talk about libraries and 
books, and book-sales, illustrated with exquisite steel engravings, eminently adapted 
to the bibliomanian market. While Mr. Bartlett has not omitted the ‘* printer’s 
— ”? he has added other illustrations of far greater importance and historical 
value. 

The first three titles in the catalogue are of volumes printed before the discovery 
of America. They are all cosmographies, and constitute a suitable preface to what 
follows. They exhibit the world as it was known on the eve of the addition to it of 
a new continent, and one of these works at least, the Imago Mundi of Cardinal 
D’Ailly, was a favorite text-book of Columbus, and from it he doubtless derived the 
inspiration and the knowledge that led to his great achievement. 

Many of the volumes in the collection, though properly included in the list of 
Americana, treat of the new continent only incidentally, some of them adding 
merely a chapter, or even a few sentences or lines, but nevertheless they enter into 
the warp and woof of our history, and sometimes contain a fact or an allusion, or a 
date, on which grave conclusions are made to turn. 

The original editions of the Columbiana and Vespuciana are numerous in this col- 
lection. Of the famous letter of Columbus printed in 1493, immediately after his 
first voyage, Mrs. Brown has four out of the six editions of that year, all of which 
are exceedingly rare. This is a larger number than is found in any library, public 
or peat, in this country or Europe. She has also the two other editions in fac- 
simile. 

Besides the long list of historical works relating to America, printed in the six- 
teenth century, treating of the numerous expeditions to our shores, such as that of 
Ribault and of Menendez, of Gilbert and Frobisher, and Raleigh and Jacques Car- 
tier, of which we have not space to speak more particularly, there are the great 
Historical Collections, rare and of inexpressible value to the historical student, be- 

inning with the Presi nouamente retrouati of 1507, followed by that of Simon 
G nzeus, 1532; of Ramusio, 1554; of Richard Eden, 1555 ; of Richard Hakluyt, 
1582 ; of Theodore De Bry, 1590, and of Levinus Hulsius, near the end of the cen- 
tury, with his elaborate work in twenty-six quarto volumes. Mr. Bartlett has added 
great value to the catalogue by giving copious analyses of these collections, except- 
ing those which had already been satisfactorily treated by other bibliographers. 

An interesting feature of the work is the introduction of several early maps in 
fac-simile, which are worthy of a particular notice. That of Stobnicza, of 1512, 
taken from a copy in the Imperial Library at Vienna, is the first on which America 
is represented as a distinct continent extending as far north as 50°. In its sombre 
incompleteness it brings to mind the period of chaotic uncertainty when the earth 
was void and without form. The map of the world by Peter Apian, of 1520, cuts 
away the isthmus and separates America into two distinct continents, denominatin 
the northern ulteriora terra incognita, an appropriate appellation at that period o 
undeveloped geographical knowledge. It is distinguished as the earliest engraved 
map of the new world yet known, on which the name, America, is inscribed. 
America is however found on a manuscript map, supposed to have been made as 
early as 1514, and now in a collection belonging to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 
There are several other maps represented in fac-simile, but we will only mention the 
very rare and interesting one by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, of 1576, on which are laid 
down Florida, Labrador, Baccalaos, New France, Hochelaga and Canada, the latter 
represented as an island by itself. ‘This map was constructed to illustrate his dis- 
course ona passage to Cataia, and it consequently delineates an open sea stretching 
from Labrador due west across the continent to the Pacific ocean. It was made be- 
fore his celebrated voyage to our northern coast, and even before the first voyage of 
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Frobisher, and his information must have been obtained both from the French 
voyagers, Cartier, and perhaps Alfonse, and from the ‘* Charts of Sebastian Cabota,”’ 
as he calls them in the *‘ Discourse ”’ which this map was made to illustrate. These 
charts Sir Humphrey informs us were at that time ‘* to be seene in the Queens 
Maiesties priuie Gallerie at Whitehall.” 

These maps are all so excessively rare, that their reproduction in this catalogue 
will bring them within the reach of many historical students, who would otherwise 
have been unable to consult them. 

We have thus far only spoken of the first Part of the catalogue. The second and 
third Parts are not illustrated, and the annotations are less frequent and elaborate, 
although the titles are given in full with brief bibliographical descriptions. 

It is hardly necessary to inform our readers that a collection, containing so many 
exceedingly rare works as this, is carefully preserved. By the courtesy of the late 
Mr. Brown we have several times visited the Library for historical investigation. 
The apartment is spacious, chaste and rich. The minor appointments are —_ 
and the binding of the volumes harmonizes in richness with the preciousness of their 
contents. When the old binding is strong and whole, bronzed with the sober rust 
of age, it is retained as better than new. When rebinding is necessary it is done by 
— _ other distinguished binders, and is always plainly rich and chastely 

utiful. 

The prevailing idea of Mr. Brown appears to have been not to gratify his pride 
in a collection that should be uniquely rare, but to make one that should be practi- 
cally useful, to meet as fully as possible the demand of historical investigation in 
one of its important branches. He was in no sense a bibliotaphist. He did not aim 
to conceal knowledge but to diffuse it. The mere collector of rare books, who with- 
draws them from the use of scholars, is a nuisance. He commits a crime against 
the republic of letters and the rights of mankind. He takes that which not enriches 
him, but makes the scholar poor indeed. Mr. Brown made this collection in the in- 
terest of history, and it has always been, and we fancy it will continue to be in the 
future, accessible to scholars who are desirous of examining any rare volume for the 
honest and legitimate purpose of critical study. 

Com. by the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter. 


History of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Parts. Trans- 
lated, with the approval of the author, by Louis F. Tasistro. Edited 
by Henry Copper, LL.D. Vol. I. Philadelphia: Jos. H. Coates & Co. 
1875. [800, pp. 640; Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, Library Style, $4.50; Half 
Turkey Morocco, $6.00.] 


No sooner had the Confederate armies disbanded than the press teemed with his- 
tories of the late civil war. Most of these were essentially political, and all were so 
far partial that they consisted substantially of little more than a diffuse restatement 
of events as given in the newspapers of the day by army correspondents, or in the 
official reports of Federal officers. They were incomplete, inaccurate and one-sided, 
and, for the most, were but the hasty compilations of impecunious journeymen 
writers, who had no part or lot in the war. ‘I'hey occupied the ground, and, hence, 
deterred more competent men from undertaking the work. 

The best publications of the kind that have appeared from an American source 
are the histories of single campaigns. Some of these, written by actors in the war, 
merit the highest pe tn from their fulness, accuracy and impartiality. 

As to a history of the war, written by an American, such as should command the 

meral approval of candid and well-informed soldiers and civilians on both sides of 
the controversy, we do not expect to see any serious attempt made until at a 
time yet distant when the passions, prejudices, jealousies and vain ambitions of sol- 
diers and politicians shall have sunk to rest,—certainly not until the vast and docu- 
mentary material, still in a measure scattered and incomplete, shall have been col- 
lected and digested. It could not have been anticipated that a foreigner would essay 
this difficult and responsible task. Upon the announcement of. such a history from 
the Count of Paris, the unexpectedness of the source and the character of the writer 

tly stimulated public curiosity to learn what he had to offer upon s0 sensitive a 
theme; and his work, so far as it has appeared, has met with an eager public appetite. 

The Count of Paris, the author ot the work under notice, has had the benefit of a 
military education and some experience. It is well known that he served for some 
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time on the personal staff of General McClellan. Still it might well be conjectured 
that he would fail in respect to the fulness, accuracy and candor of his narratives, in 
the grasp and correct appreciation of the causes of the war, and of the peculiar and 
extraordinary conditions,—geographical, political and financial_—under which it 
was carried on. This volume, however, discloses no evidence of failure in any of 
these respects. 

It is stated that the work will be Fay pa in eight volumes in the French lan- 
guage ; two of which are included in the volume before us. It is not possible, 
therefore, to pass a final judgment upon the work as a whole, since we have but an 
instalment of it at present ; and, inasmuch as the volumes that are to follow will 
cover the chief part of the war, including those operations by land and sea, and those 
partly military, partly political, questions about which there has been the greatest 
controversy and heat, the most difficult _— of the author’s labors is yet to come. 

The work, so far as it is published, offers but slight occasions for criticism. The 
author claims to have entered upon his work with due preparation, with a desire to 
be strictly accurate and impartial, and with the purpose rather of instructing the 
European public than Transatlantic readers. In his introductory note, he says: ‘‘ I 
hope that my readers will acknowledge that I have tried to make Europe understand 
the magnitude of the strife which divided the New World, the extent of the sacri- 
fices borne by the American people, and the heroism displayed by both sides on the 
bloody field of battle. I should be proud to have my share in raising the monument 
which is to perpetuate that heroism and the glory of the American soldier, without 
distinction between the blue and the gray coats.” 

The object of this work being essentially a military history, the author, unlike 
any of his predecessors, begins in a philosophical manner with the origin of the 
American Army. ‘The first book is devoted to a preliminary sketch of the volunteers 
of the eighteenth century, of the war of 1812, and the standing army of 1815, of the 
regular army and of West Point Academy, of the army of occupation in Mexico, the 
army of invasion in Mexico, and of the American army among the Indians. The 
second book is devoted to Secession :—slavery, the Confederate volunteers, the presi- 
dential election of 1860, Fort Sumter, and the Federal volunteers. In book third, 
the author gives an elaborate and admirsably written account of the rivers and rail- 
ways of the country, which played so important a part in the war; the battle of 
Bull Run ; the preparation for the strife and the organization of the army by Gen. 
McClellan ; the impatience of the public, stimulated by the intrigues and fears of 
politicians, and aggravated by the incompetence and ill-regulated temper of the 
war department ; and an instructive chapter on the matériel of war. The next two 
books give an account of the battles of Lexington, Ball’s Bluff, Port Royal, Donelson 
and Pea Ridge, Shiloh and Roanoke, and the fight between the Monitor and the 
Virginia in Hampton Roads. The last chapter in this volume especially deserves, 
on many accounts, a careful study. The causes of General McCiellan’s failure in 
the Peninsular Campaign are here outlined in a way that challenge a respectful 
attention. 

The narrative is brought down to the month of April, 1862, and the volume closes 
with these pregnant sentences: ‘*The government at Washington, by its want of 
skill, from the outset compromised the success of the decisive campaign for which 
the patriotic people of the north had begrudged it neither men nor money. In the 
next volume the reader will see how dearly this error cost.’’ 

The volume is elegantly printed, and furnished with several excellent maps en- 
graved from the originals, and printed in three colors. 

The translator has done his part of the work of the American edition in an 
acceptable manner generally. If the remaining volumes shall be written with the 
ability, research and care that characterize this, the honor and merit of having 
furnished us with the best history of the Civil War in America will be readily con- 
ceded to the grandson of King Louis Philippe. A. H. H. 


Potter’s American Monthly: an Illustrated Magazine of History, Literature, 

Science and Art, Vols. [V.and V. 1875. Philadelphia: John E. Potter 

& Company. [Sm. 4to. pp. 950.] 

Sixteen numbers of Potter’s American Monthly, the successor of the American 
Historical Record (ante, xxvi. 222; xxviii. 230; xxix. 126), have been issued. The 
first twelve make a volume of nearly one thousand pages, whose title is given above. 
Its columns abound in articles—most of them illustrated—which will interest pco- 
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ple of historical, biographical and antiquarian tastes. With these, to meet the 
taste of a large class of readers, some lighter literature is interspersed. 

Dr. Lossing, who edited the Record during the whole period that this periodical 
was published under that title, though he vacated the editorial chair when the 
change was made, still retains a connection with the work, being a principal con- 
tributor to its pages. His series of articles on The Historic Buildings of America, 
and Washington’s Orderly Book, annotated by him, are contributions to our his- 
torical literature that will be appreciated by scholars. Other contributors have en- 
riched the pases of this work with valuable articles. Mr. Morris, the editor, has 
performed his labor with good judgment and taste. J. W. Dean. 


A History of the City of St. Paul and of the County of Ramsey, Minnesota. 
By J. Fretcner Witiiams, Secretary of the Minnesota Historical 
Society ; Cor. Sec. of the Old Settlers Association of Minnesota; Sec. of 
the Ramsey County Pioneer Association, &c. &c. [Collections of the 
Minnesota Historical Society: Vol. 1V.] Saint Paul: Published by the 
Society. 1876. [8vo. pp. 475.] 


The first building erected by a white man within the limits of the city of St. Paul 
was commenced early in June, 1838 ; and now, three-eighths of a century later, there 
is a population of upwards of thirty-three thousand persons, a valuation of nearly 
thirty million dollars, and structures that vie in elegance and durability with those 
of our Atlantic cities. This elegant book, which would do credit to the press of 
Boston or New-York, is an evidence of the growth of the city in taste and in the 
arts. 

In the Rectster for April, 1873 (xxvii. 216), we have given an account of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, organized in 1849, of whose collections this work 
forms the fourth volume, and have glanced at the rapid progress of that state in 
population and wealth. The author of this book has been an efficient officer of the 
society fur nine years, and to his enterprise and industry we think is mainly due the 
high position which it has attained. 

ir. Williams informs us in his preface that it is ten years since he first began 
te collect materials illustrating the history of St. Paul; ‘‘ and it was fortunate,” 
he adds, ‘‘ that 1 began the work then. I secured, in writing, the minute state- 
ments of some of the earliest pioneers of our city, who have since gone to their 
reward, and which, if not recorded by me then, would have gry been lost. 
Among these were’’ some of ‘the earliest residents here, who took a prominent 
part in the pre-territorial period of our history. Coming to St. Paul at quite an 
early day myself, it was my good fortune to be well acquainted with nearly all the 
early settlers — scores of them since deceased —and being in an occupation which 
enabled me to do so, 1 was accustomed to secure from them, and write up for publi- 
cation, little sketches, historical and biographical, about the early days and early 
men of St. Paul.” 

The author has made a good use of the materials thus collected, and those ob- 
tained from books and manuscripts relating to the west, and has produced a book 
that older cities would be proud of. Biography holds a prominent place in it, and 
most of the sketches are illustrated by portraits. What would we, in Boston, give 
for the portraits and the minute details of the lives of our early settlers? J. w.p. 


Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the most Ancient and Honorable Frater- 
nity of Free and Accepted Masons of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 
Special Communication August 6, 1875, and Quarterly Communication 
September 8, 1875. Boston: Press of Rockwell & Churchill. 1875. 
[8vo. pp. 386.] 

A large portion of this number of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts is filled with tributes to the memory of Winslow Lewis, M.D., a past Grand 
Master of this Lodge. A memorial of Dr. Lewis, prepared by a committee of which 
Col.John T. Heard was chairman, occupies 250 pages. In this report is printed entire 
the proceedings of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, of which Dr. : 
Lewis was for five years president, comprising the resolutions and the remarks of 
Messrs. Nickerson, Dame, Woodbury, Slafter, Kidder, ‘Trask, Holmes, Montague 
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and Wilder; also the memoir of Dr. Lewis by John H. Sheppard, which made the 
leading article in the Reeister for January, 1863. 
Much historical and biographical matter is preserved in the printed Pas 


of this institution. In the issue containing its doings for December, 1873, is printed 
a communication from Col. Heard, showing ‘* the non-sectarian religious character 
of Freemasons by adducing as evidence the denominational proclivities’’ of the 
chaplains of the Grand Lodge from 1796 to 1873, of which he furnished a list of 64 
clergymen of seven different denominations, who had served in that capacity, adding 
biographical sketches, more or less full, of the whole. The sketches, sume of whien 
are accompanied with portraits, fill 230 octavo pages, and show great research in 
the author; for many of the chaplains, though prominent in their day, had but brief. 
obituaries printed at their death, and the materials for their lives had to be collected 
from widely scattered sources. J. W. D. 


Essays: Historical, Literary, Educational. By Wi.ttiamM CHAUNCEY. 
Fow ter, LL.D. Printed by the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford. 1875. [8vo. pp. vi. and 298.] 


Dr. Fowler is too well known to the readers of the Rxcister and to the literary. 
ublic to need any introduction. ‘The thirteen essays from his pen are upon the fol- 
owing topics: The origin of the Theological School in Yale College ; the appvuint- 
ment of Nathaniel William Taylor to the chair of the Dwight Professorship of 
Didactic Theology in Yale College; report on an ecclesiastical history of Connecti- 
cut; English universities; obituary notice of Prof. Alexander Metcalf Fisher ; 
memoir of Rufus Woodward ; review of Silliman’s chemistry ; review of Thompson’s 
sermons ; the cultivation of the taste ; reading as a means of culture; edueativnal 
influence of libraries; eloquence; clergy and common schools. A considerable 
number of these essays, as we are informed, were originally published in various 
literary, educational and theological journals, and are now first collected. ‘They 
contain much important information, acute criticism, and philosophical investiga- 
tion on a variety of subjects, and chiefly yon subjects of permanent interest. They 
undoubtedly exercised no little influence through the medium of the publications in 
which they first appeared, but it was wise to collect them into one volume, and thus 
place them within the reach of a larger class of readers. We regret that Dr. Fowler 
did not also include his admirable papers on ‘* Local Law in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut historically considered ’’ (Sce ReoisTER, xxiv. 33-42, 137—146; xxv. 274— 
284, 345-51; xxvi. 55-60, 284-293). ‘The latter papers somewhat enlarged have 
been republished in a separate volume, and deserve the attention of the students of 
our political history. A. H. H. 


A History of the Origin of the Appellation Keystone State, as applied to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ; together with Extracts from many au- 
thorities relative to the adoption of the Declaration of Independence by the 
Continental Congress, July 4th, 1776. To which is appended the New 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, with an Alphabetical Contents. Phila- 
delphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Nos. 624, 626 and 628 Mar- 
ket street. 1874. [12mo. pp. 190.] 


From the year 1870 to the year 1874 several of the newspapers of Pennsylvania 
diligently and fervidly discussed the question of the origin of the term ‘* Key-Stone 
State ’’ as applied to that commonwealth. By some it was asserted that the phrase 
took its origin in the fact, that the bridge built over Rock Creek to connect Penn- 
sylvania with Georgetown, soon after the city of Washington was laid out, con- 
tained an arch, the stones of which, named alter the States, were so arranged that 
the one representing Pennsylvania formed the key. By others, and more plausibly, 
is was claimed that the appellation had its origin in the circumstance that in the 
voting by colonies in the Continental-Congress, July, 1776, upon the question of 
adopting the Declaration of Independence, there was a tie, until the vote of John 
Morton of Pennsylvania brought the majority of the delegation of that colony into 
the support of the Declaration. 

This volume reproduces the literature of the controversy above referred to; but 
it is probable that nothing less than an ‘ amendment ’’ of the Federal Constitution 
will ever settle the question. A. H. H. 
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The Valentines in America, 1644 to1874. By T. W. VALENTINE, Member 
of the Long-Island Historical Society. New-York: Clark & Maynard, 
Publishers, 5 Barclay Street. [8vo. pp. 247.] 

The Rawson Family. A Revised Memoir of Edward Rawson, Secretary of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, from 1650 to 1686; with Genealogical 
Notices of his Descendants, including Nine Generations. By E. B. Crane. 
[Motto.] Worcester: Published by the Family. 1875. [8vo. pp. 334. 
Price $2.75.] 

Genealogy of the Odiorne Family. With Notices of other Families connected 
therewith. By James CreiGuton Opriorne, M.A., Nosce parentes, 
nosce seipsum. Boston: Printed by Rand, Avery & Co. 1875. [8vo. 
pp- 222.] 

The Bulkeley Family ; or the Descendants of Rev. Peter Bulkeley, who settled 
at Concord, Mass., in 1636. Compiled at the Request of Joseph E. 
Bulkeley. By Rev. F. W. Chapman. Hartford: The Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard Co., Printers. 1875. [8vo. pp. 289.] 

John Stoddard of Wethersfield, Conn., and his Descendants. 1642-1872. 
A Genealogy By D. Wittiams Patterson. Honour thy Father and 
thy Mother. Author's Edition. Printed for Private Circulation. 1873. 
[8vo. pp. 96.] 

A Genealogy of the Descendants of Peter Vilas. Compiled by C. H. Viras. 
[Motto.] Madison, Wis.: Published by the Editor. 1875. [8vo. 
pp- 221.] 

An Account of Percival and Ellen Green and of Some of their Descendants: 
By SamueLt Assott GREEN. Groton, Mass. 1876. [8vo- 
pp- 67.] 

Genealogy of the Tenney Family, more particularly of the Family of Daniel 
Tenney and Sylvia Kent, his wife, late of La Porte, Lorain County, Ohio. 
From 1634 and 1638 to 1875. Compiled by Horace A. Tenney. 
Madison, Wis.: M. J. Cantwell, Printer. 1875. [8vo. pp. 76.] 

Genealogy of the Warren Family, from Richard, who came in the Mayflower 
in 1620, to 1872. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, State Street. 1874. 
[8vo. pp. 7.] 

A Short and General Account of the Family of People by the name of Booge, 
being so far as known the only Family of that name tn the United States. 
[8vo. pp. 7.] 

History of the Cutter Family of New-England. Supplement. 1871-1874. 
Boston: Printed by David Clapp & Son. 1875. [8vo. pp. 55 (364- 
420:) Price of Supplement, 75 cts; of History with Supplement, $3.] 

Third Supplement of the Notices of the Ellises of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, from the Conquest to the Present Time, including the Families of 
Alis, Fitz-Elys, Helles, ete. By Wittiam Smit EL tis, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple. [Arms and Motto.] London: Published by J. R. 
Smith, 36 Soho Square. 1875. [8vo. pp. 56 (93-148). Price, Half a 
Crown. } 


The Valentines in this country belong to various stocks, concerning which Mr. 
Valentine of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the book the title of which is first given above, has 
collected much valuable and interesting material. The genealogies of several of the 
families are given from their first settlement in this country. 

Of Secretary Edward Rawson, a portrait and memoir were given in the RzaistER 
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for July, 1849 (iii. 201-8), and genealogical notices of his descendants, with a por- 

trait of Rebecca Rawson in the next number (iii. 297-330). The latter article was 

principally condensed from the Rawson Genealogy, which was noticed in the same 

volume ( p- 105), the materials for which were chiefly gathered by Reuben Rawson 
0 


Dodge, though his name does not appear on the title-page. Mr. Dodge has con- 
tinued for a quarter of a century to collect materials for the genealogy of his 
mother’s family, which materials we learn from the preface of Mr. Crane’s book 
have been used in its compilation ; but still Mr. Dodge’s name does not appear on 
the title-page as a joint author. We do not think an acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness in the book itself is sufficient in such » case. We are pleased, as are many 
others who know the difficulties under which he has pursued his genealogical re- 
searches, to see a portrait and biographical sketch of Mr. Dodge in the book. Mr. 
Crane has done his work in a creditable manner. 

Mr. Odiorne, the author of the third book, was qn early contributor to the Rzars- 
TER, having prepared the valuable lists of Boston Ministers in our first volume. He 
is very thorough in his research, and careful and methodical in his compilations, and 
has produced a work of a high order of merit. The other families referred to in the 
title, are Stedman, Creighton, Brackett, Meacham and Warren. 

The Rev. Mr. Chapman, author of The Bulkeley Family, was a vice-president of 
the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society from 1859 to 1865, and is the 
author of The Chapman, Pratt, Trowbridge, Buckingham and Coit Families, all 
valuable works, which have been noticed in the Rectster. The present work has 
the same excellent characteristics as these. We are sorry to learn that Mr. Chap- 
man has been compelled by ill health to suspend his genealogical labors. He was 
engaged on the Griswold, Bushnell, Robbins and Hooker families, the first of which 
is nearly done, the second in very good shape, and the others in different stages of 

rogress. The book is for sale by the author’s son, Henry A. Chapman, 12 Canton 
street, Hartford, Conn. Price, $5 per express, or $5.24 by mail. 

Dr. Patterson, of Newark Valley, N. Y., the author of the Stoddard Genealogy, is 
a genealogist of high standing, and his work is a very thorough and satisfactory 
one. It was so far completed in 1863 that proposals were then issued for publishing 
it. ‘* As the people were then engaged in a greater undertaking, the subscri 
tions,’’ the author informs us, ‘‘ reached only one fourth of the sum needed ”’ to de- 
fray the bare cost of printing. No doubt the work is more perfect than it would 
have been had it been printed then. 

The Vilas genealogy relates to a family of comparative recent origin in this coun- 
try, the emigrant Peter Vilas having been born in England, Feb. 24, 1704. His 
son Noah was an early settler of Alstead, N. H. ‘Their descendants are now 

* scattered in different parts of the Union. 

Dr. Green, the one of the next work, prepared in 1861 an article for the Rects- 
TER on Percival and Ellen Green and their descendants, which was printed in the 
April number of that year. He has added much new matter to it, reiirranged it 
and issued it in this form. A copious appendix of about forty pages, consisting 
of documents, wills, etc., some of which contain matter of much historic interest, 
adds much to the value of the work. 

The Tenney genealogy contains one line of the descendants of Thomas Tenney who 
emigrated in 1638, from Rowley in Yorkshire to Rowley in Massachusetts. It also 
contains a brief genealogy of the Kent family, descendants of John and Sarah 
(Woodman) Kent of Newbury. Quite full biographical sketches of the several 
members of the family of Daniel and Sylvia (Kent) ‘lenney are given. 

: i Warren pamphlet contains only one line of the descendants of the Mayflower 
** pilgrim. 

he pamphlet on the Booge family is by D. Williams Patterson, author of the 
work on the Stoddard family, noticed above. It is reprinted trom the New-York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record for April, 1872. 

The History of the Cutter Family was published in 1871, and was noticed in the 
Rectsrer for July of that year (xxv. 306). The Supplement now issued brings the 
work down to the present time. 

The Notices of the Ellises and the first and second supplements to that work, were 
noticed together in July, 1872, in this periodical (ante, xxvi. 346). The Third Su 
plement, now issued, is filled with interesting genealogical matter. Mr. Ellis is the 
oa of ** The Antiquities of Heraldry,’’ a valuable work published in London, 

in 1869. 
Portraits, views and other engravings add to the attractions of most of the 
volumes noticed in this article. J. W. D. 
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History of the Town of Rindge, New-Hampshire, from the date of the Rowley 
Canada or Massachusetts Charter to the Present Time, 1736-1874, with 
a Genealogical Register of the Rindge Families. By Ezra S. STEaRNs. 
[Motto.] Boston: Press of George H. Ellis. 1875. [8vo. pp. 788.] 


This is an excellent book in every respect — literary, artistic and mechanical. If 
we were asked to select a model for a town history, we know of no book that we 
should recommend in preference to this. The town has done nobly ; and it has had 
the good fortune to secure the services of one who not only has a just and clear 
idea of what a town history should be, but also has the ability to reduce his ideas 
to practice. Mr. Stearns is a practised writer, the master of an agreeable and 
pg style, besides being a persevering collector of facts and a careful scrutinizer 
of them. 

After an introductory chapter devoted to the hills, water-courses, lakes, fish, 
animals, arboreal products, scenery, &c., of this locality, the author gives a history 
of the Canada Expedition of 1690, which occasioned the first grant of this township. 
To defray the expenses of this expedition, Massachusetts faouel the first paper money 
circulated in New-England. This money depreciated, and, as a tardy compensation 
to the soldiers for their loss, they or their heirs, nearly half a century later, were 
vege several townships of land which were named from the localities to which 
the soldiers chiefly belonged, Dorchester Canada (Ashburnham), Ipswich Canada 
(Winchendon), Rowley Canada (Rindge), &c.; the last-named being the subject of 
the book under review. The grant, however, was soon rendered void by the new 
line run, in 1741, between the two provinces, which transferred Rowley Canada 
from Massachusetts to New-Hampshire. A second grant was obtained, in 1749, 
from the Masonian proprietors, as one of the Monadnock townships, this being 
numbered one. These transactions are fully detaiied by Mr. Stearns. The town 
was incorporated by the province of New-Hampshire in 1768. 

The arrangement of the book is mainly chronological, though certain topics are 
treated separately, as schools, sacred music, manufactures, &c. The author furnishes 
a graphic narrative of the events in that town, which for a time held a frontier 
position, and was the witness to many exciting scenes. He paints a faithful picture 
of the life passed there, thus furnishing a valuable contribution to the history of the 
people of Soe Bechet. 

The revolutionary history of the town is unusually complete, containing the 
names of the soldiers, the duration and character of their services, list of casualties, 
and a general account of the home experiences of the inhabitants of the town. 

This agricultural and far from wealthy town, though incorporated but little over a 
century ago, and having had at no time a population much in excess of one thou- 
sand, has furnished to New-England and the nation some of their most enterprising 
and talented citizens. It was the birthplace of at least two persons whose influence 
has extended beyond the nation :—the Rev. Edward Payson, DD. of Portland, Me., 


the eloquent anc yor divine, whose fervent utterances are household words; and 
] 


the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, president of the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, who has won an enviable reputation in literature, politics and the science 
of agriculture. Of the latter gentleman, one of the most competent European 
authorities declares that ‘‘ by his careful researches and experiments” he has “* laid 
the horticulturists of all nations under heavy obligations.” 

The genealogical portion of the work fills 357 pages — nearly half the book. It 
shows thorough research, and must have cost the author a vast amount of labor. It 
is gee arranged, the plan being similar to that used by Dr. Bond in his Genealo- 
gies and History of Watertown, and the dates are full and precise. ‘The ancestry of 
not a few of the settlers of Rindge are briefly carried back to the earliest families of 
their name in New-England. These genealogies contain much valuable information 
not previously published, and will be of exceeding interest to many persons of the 
same family names whose ancestors have not been residents of this town. 

The book is elegantly printed, and is illustrated with a view of the second meeting- 
house, built in 1796, and steel portraits of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the Rev. 
Amos W. Burnham, D.D., Col. Ezekiel Jewett, Dr. Ira Russell. Samuel Burnham, 
A.M., Samuel L. Wilder, Thomas Ingalls, Joshua Converse, Eliphalet Hale and 
Harry Hale, uires, the Hon. Erastus Rugg and Thomas Sherwin, A.M. 

The author (E. S. Stearns, Rindge, N. H.) will send the book by express on 
receipt of $4, or fur $4.60 if sent by mail. Natives of Rindge, and all others whose 
interest in the town leads them to wish to assist in meeting the expense of publi- 
cation, are advised to send for several copies. J. W. D. 
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The Town of Hingham in the late Civil War, with Sketches of its Soldiers 
and Sailors, also the Address and other Exercises at the Dedication of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument. Prepared by Frearine Burr and 
George Lincotn. Published by order of the Town. 1876. [8vo. 
pp- 405. ] 

This is a very handsome volume from the press of Rand, Avery & Co., of Boston 
and isa noble tribute, by the town of Hingham, to the memory of its soldiers and 
sailors who lost their lives in the war of the Rebellion. It comprises nineteen 
chapters, and an Appendix, with two indexes. The volume contains very full 
and interesting accounts of the action of the town and its citizens, including the 
ladies, during the war,—a detailed and carefully prepared record of the services 
and sacrifices of its soldiers and sailors,—and well-written biographical sketches of 
those who gave their lives to their country. 

The whole matter is methodically arranged by the compilers, and shows excellent 
taste and a warm and patriotic interest in their work. The chapter giving a history 
of the Lincoln Light Infantry is well written and especially interesting. 

The committee who performed the agreeable duty of erecting the monument to 
the soldiers and sailors in the Hingham Cemetery, were authorized by the town to 
publish an account of its dedication, including the address of Solomon Lincoln, with 
a record of its soldiers and sailors. The Monument Committee delegated their au- 
thority to prepare the work to Mr. Burr and Mr. Lincoln, two very competent per- 
sons for the task. 

The volume is embellished by a view of the graceful.monument, engraved por- 
traits of Abraham Lincoln and John Albion Andrew, with a sketch of the life of the 
former by Arthur Lincoln, and of the latter by John Davis Long. 

We regard the work as a very important contribution to the Eisy of Hingham, 
—an honor to the town and to the committee who prepared it. 

Communicated by the Hon, Solomon Lincoln. 


Transcripts of Original Documents in the English Archives relating to the 
Early History of the State of New-Hampshire. Edited by Joun ScRIBNER 
Jenness. New-York: Privately Printed. 1876. [Royal 8vo. pp. 161.] 


Nothing is more certain than that our standard local histories, written near the 
close of the last century, must be laid aside as defective; that the venerable names 
of Hutchinson, Belknap, Trumbull and others, must no longer be our guides to the 
history of past times. This is lamentable and inevitable. ‘The narratives of thesc 
historical writers cannot be relied on when we know that only part of the documen- 
tary history of the period, they essayed to write, was before them. Down to the 
epoch of our national independence, the Provinces and Colonies were politically 
and commercially united with the mother country. In consequence of this the rec- 
ords of public transactions found appropriate lodgment in two places, namely, in 
our domcstic archives and in the English archives. The documentary evidence of 
a single transaction being thus divided, necessitates an examination of both archives 
in pm to gain a full and accurate view of it. Our early writers had neither the 
means nor the leisure to go abroad for this purpose ; they contented themselves with 
what they could find at home. ‘The histories of Dr. Palfrey and of Mr. Bancroft, 
which are supplanting our older histories, derive their great merit from the res 
tive writers’ examination of the foreign archives, and thereby obtaining a full view 
of characters and events. 

What was true of our early historians is true to-day of many persons whose in- 
clinations and fitness qualify them for historical research, but whose means and 
leisure do not authorize their going abroad for this purpose. This fact has been 
recognized by one of our State Governments. New-York, with an enlightened liber- 
ality that does her the highest honor, has collected from foreign archives all that 
bears, in any way, on her past history, and placed the same before her citizens in 
printed volumes. When other states have done likewise they may expect to have 
their history fully and thoroughly written. 

It eal aon to be the appropriate function of our national government to gather 
from foreign archives whatever relates to the history of the Siates, or even North 
America. One would think that our national vanity would not only prompt suc] 
action, but would execute it. The mere drippings of an Indian Bureau, or of a fai 
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trading-post, diverted to this object for a year or two, would defray the charge, and 
do honor to the intelligence and enterprise of the nation. Our ministers and consuls 
ought to have knowledge enough to qualify them to direct an examination of the 
archives of the government to which they are accredited. Engldnd has distinguished 
herself by the zeai and the liberality which she has shown in this worthy undertak- 
ing. The materials for her history from the earliest times are now within the 
rea!m, or fast coming in. 

But private enterprise and liberality have now begun to do what the public should. 
Here is a printed volume of 161 pages, large octavo, containing documents copied 
from originals in the English archives, relating to New-Hampshire, during the first 
sixty years of that settlement, not more than two or three of which have ever been 
in print; and except a few in manuscript in the hands of the writer, not one was 
ever before on this side of the Atlantic. How this volume would have gladdened the 
eyes and heart of the venerable Dr. Belknap, the historian of that state! It is quite 
impussible in this brief notice to give a just idea of the real contents of this volume. 
Every document is of a public character, relating directly or indirectly to public 
men and events of this early period. All, or nearly all, the official correspondence 
of Lieut.-Governor Cranfield is here, and a rich development it is. ‘The map 
in this volume, giving a view of the maritime parts of Maine and New-EHamp- 
shire, supposed to have been made as early as 1655, is of great interest and value 
This map, found’in the English archives, seems to have escaped the notice of all our 
historical investigators, and to have been unnoticed for more than two centuries. 
-It is a precious document, and is calculated to throw much light on the progress of 
settlement in those parts. The recent discovery and recovery, by Mr. Thornton, of 
the Trelawney Papers, strengthens the probability that Gorges and Mason's papers, 
so much wanted, may yet be found. Their recovery would throw a flood of light 
over the early settlements of Maine and New-Hampshire. 

Mr. Jenness, the editor of this volume, is already known as the author of a His- 
torical Sketch of the Isles of Shoals, a work of acknowledged merit. His interest 
in the history of New-Hampshire, and his appreciation of materials required for 
writing history, led him to make this collection of documents, and to print them, at 
his own expense. He could hardly have done a wiser thing, or one more certain to 
gain for him the gratitude of all historical students, now and hereafter. Hutchinson 
made a collection of similar state papers, chiefly relating to Massachusetts, and 
printed them more than a hundred years ago. ‘This collection is more widely known 
than his history, excellent as it is; and it is destined to outlive that great work, 
the labor of so many years. No future discovery and no lapse of time can possibly 
lessen the value of such a collection of histurical documents as Mr. Jenness has 
made and given to the public. C. W. Torrie. 


History of the First Church in Springfield. An Address delivered June 22, 
1875. With an Appendix. by Henry Morris. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Published by Request. Springfield, Mass.: Whitney & 
Adams. 1875. [12mo. pp. 60.] 


1636-1875. arly History of Springfield. An Address delivered October 
16, 1875, on the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Burning of the Town 
by the Indians. By Henry Morris. With an Appendix. Springfield, 
Mass.: F. W. Morris, Publisher. 1876. [12mo. pp. 85.] 


Account of the Centennial Celebration of the Town of West Springfield, 
Mass., Wednesday, March 25th, 1874, with the Historical Address of 
Thomas E. Vermilye, D.D., LL.D., the Poem of Mrs. Ellen P. Champion, 
and other Facts and Speeches. Compiled by J.N. Bacc. Published by 
Vote of the Town. 1874. [8vo. pp. 144.] 

Springfield was organized as a town, May 14, 1636, and West Springfield was set 
off ben it and incorporated Feb. 23, 1774 ; but no complete history of either town 
bas been published. We are glad, therefore, to see the present contributions to the 
history of towns so rich in historical associations as these. 

The late Hon. Oliver B. Morris, who died in 1871 (ante, xxiv. 337), on the 25th of 

-May, 1836, delivered at Springfield an address commemorative of the 200th anni- 
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versary of the settlement of that town, which address, though never printed, we 
learn is still preserved in manuscript ; and the late Hon. Charles Stearns (ante, xiii. 
187 ; xiv. 192), is said to have made at the time of his death, in 1860, considerable 
progress on a work entitled, ‘* Historical Collections relative to Springfield.’’ Of 

rinted historical literature, we may refer to the Century Sermon of the Rev. Robert 

reck, pastor of the First Church, preached Oct. 16, 1775, and printed at Hartford 
in 1784; the address of the Hon. George Bliss, March 24, 1828, on the opening of 
the town-hall, at = [syne containing sketches of the early history of the town, 
which was printed the same year; the 20 pages which Holland, in the second 
volume of his ‘* History of Western Massachusetts,’’ devotes to Springfield, and 
= 8 pages which Barber devotes to it in his ‘‘ Historical Collections ’’ of Massa- 
chusetts. : 

In West Springfield the Rev. Joseph Lathrop, D.D., pute’ a Century Sermon, 
August 25, 1796, and the Rev. William B. Sprague, D.D., on the annual thanksgiv- 
ing, Dec. 2, 1824, preached a historical discourse, both of which were printed. Hol- 
land and Barber also give something about the town. 

The above are the principal historical productions relative to the two towns. 
Large portions of their records, however, have been printed in the Recisrer (ante, 
ix. 170; xviii. 82, 142; xix. 61, 249; xxix. 54, 146, 283; xxx. 50, 194). 

Judge Morris, the author of the first two books whose titles we give, is a son of 
the Hon. Oliver B. Morris, and has had the benefit of the historical collections made 
by his father ; while his own tastes and studies qualify him for the work he under- 
takes. In the history of the first, and for a long time the only church in Spring- 
field, much of the history of the town necessarily appears. We have in the two 
books, with their appendixes of documents, &c., a succinct account of the early and 
many of the later events in the town. 

The book on the Centennial Celebration at West Springfield, besides the address 
of the Rev. Dr. Vermilye and the poem of Mrs. Champion, contains the speeches 
and letters, in whole or part, at the Centennial Dinner; and an appendix of 50 
pages, which, besides copies of documents, furnishes lists of the various officers of 
the town, with their terms of service, from its incorporation in 1774 to the present 
time: genealogies of the families of Ashley, Bagg, Bliss, Champion, Chapin, Coo- 
ley, Day, Ely, Lathrop, Parsons, Rogers, Smith, Stebbins, Wade, and White; 
reminiscences of old people, and other interesting matters. The three books are 
illustrated by portraits and other engravings. The portraits engraved by Thomas 
Chubbuck, of Springfield, will compare favorably with those by any of our artists. 

J. W. D. 


Cyclopedia of American Literature: Embracing Personal and Critical 
Notices of Authors and Selections from their Writings, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day ; with Portraits, Autographs, and other Illustra- 
tions. By Evert A. Duycxinck and Georce L. DuycKinck. Edited 
to Date by M. Larrp Simons. In Two Volumes. Philadelphia, New 
York and London: T. Ellwood Zell. 1875. 4to. Vol. I. pp. xxii. and 
990; Vol. II. pp. xiv. and 1054. 


The Cyclopzedia of American Literature has already been noticed in the Recister 
(xx. 189) ; but, had not this been the case, the work has been too long before the 
public to need a formal introduction now. The twenty years which have passed 
since its first issue have each added to its reputation, and it is now recognized as a 
standard work, indispensable to the library of every person of culture. 

The preparation of the book was undertaken at the suggestion of the well known 
New-York publisher, Charles Scribner,—to whom we suppose the public is indebted 
for the magazine which bears his name,—and was intended to do for the literature 
of America what the Cyclopedia of English Literature, by Chambers, had done for 
pon of the mother country. The first edition appeared in the latter part of the year 
1855. 

Ten years later, in 1865, Evert A. Duyckinck, the senior author of the work,— 
his brother George L. Duyckinck, the junior author, having died in 1863,—super- 
intended the revision of the plates of the original work and prepared a Supplement. 
The whole was issued in that year in two volumes. ‘This edition was noticed in the 
Reoisrer, as before stated. 

A few years ago, Mr. Scribner, who owned the plates and copyright, died; and 
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in 1872, they passed into the hands of William Rutter & Co., of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Duyckinck was solicited tv undertake a second revision, but his engagements would 
not permit him to do so. ‘The work was then, with the approval, we think, of Mr. 
Duyckinck, placed in the hands of M. Laird Simons, of Philadelphia, whose name 
appears on the title-page as editor of this edition. 

Mr. Simons has brought together the matter relating to the same author in the 
original work and in the supplement ; and has arranged the whole chronologically, 
aie to the sketches when necessary and introducing new ones, thus a 
the work down to the present time. This labor,—which has been greatly increase 
by the decision of the publishers to use the old plates, properly revised, as far as 
practicable,—has been performed in a very satisfactory manner. Mr. Simons de- 
serves great praise for the taste, judgment, skill and industry shown in this work. 
The additions of Mr. Simons are properly and clearly indicated. 

We are told in the preface of Mr. Simons that Mr. Duyckinck has given ‘*‘ advice 
in the preparation of this edition, approved the list of new authors introduced, and 
generously looked over the plate-proofs ;’’ and that he has ‘* cordially endorsed the 
method of its execution, which sought to give a clear narrative of what American 
authors have done to the year 1873, without censorious or laudatory criticism.’ 

The previous editions have appeared in two royal octavo volumes. This edition 
is elegantly printed in quarto form, and is published by subscription in filty-two 
numbers at fifty cents each. The numbers are each illustrated by a fine steel 
portrait. 

The index is a model one, very full and minute, besides which an excellent table 
of contents is given. Both have been thoroughly revised. These add much to the 
value of the work as a book of reference. J. W. D. 


Coasting Voyages in the Gulf of Maine, made in the Year 1604, 5 and 6, by 
Samuel Champlain ; A Paper read at the Winter Meeting of the Maine 
Historical Society in Portland, Feb. 18,1875. By Gen. Jonn MarsHacy 
Brown, of Falmouth. Bath: Printed by E. Upton & Son. 1875. 
[8vo. pp. 24.] 


Gen. Brown, in this paper, details the explorations of Champlain on the coasts of 
Maine, in the years named in the title, and identifies some important places which 
that navigator visited. He clears up points that were obscure in our historical 
writers from their relying not on the 1613 edition of Champlain’s voyages, but upon 
the patch-work edition of that work published in 1632, and upon Lescarbot who 
was ‘‘ not particularly friendly to Champlain.” 


American State Universities, their Origin and Progress. A History of 
Congressional University Land-Grants. A Particular Account of the 
Rise and Development of the University of Michigan, and Hints towards 
the Future of the American University System. By ANDREW TEN 
Brook. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. [8vo. pp. viii. and 
410.] 


The contents of this interesting and instructive volume consist of a sketch of the 
pg Ey ge of higher education in the Atlantic States; the state of culture in 
the West at the commencement of the land-grant policy, and subsequently ; con- 
gressional land-grants for universities ; Michigan’s early condition as to culture and 
education ; early organization for higher education in Michigan and their contem- 

rary events; grant of the present university fund and its administration by the 

rd of trustees; organization of the school system and administration of the 
endowment fund ; the branches—rise of union schools; preparations for the opening 
of the university at Ann Arbor and the actual organization of its working forces ; 
review of the period from 1844 to 1852; President ‘l'appan’s administration ; Presi- 
dent Haven’s administration, and thence to the present time; conclusion of the 
history of the University of Michigan; the prospective university, &c. 

Michigan University has had an eventful and unique history, which affords 
abundant materials for study for all who are interested in Higher Education, and 
specialty - those who advocate or are opposed to colleges or universities under 

control. 
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Professor Ten Brook is amply qualified by his long connection with Michigan 
University to write its history, and it is presumed that he has given the facts fully 
and impartially. The record, upon the whole, is not favorable to the project of a 
State University. 

The chapter which will most profit the reader, is that in which the author dis- 
cusses the ‘* prospective university.’ 

The work is a valuable contribution to the literature and history of the subject, 
and will, no doubt, be widely read. A. H. H. 


Genealogical History of Deacon Stephen Hart and his Descendants, 1632- 
1875. With an Introduction of miscellaneous Harts and their Progenitors, 
as far as known ; to which is added a list of all the Clergy of the name 
Sound, all the Physicians, all the Lawyers, the Authors, and Soldiers. By 
ALFRED ANDREws, New-Britain, Conn., member of Connecticut and 
Wisconsin Historical Societies, author ‘of “ History of New-Britain, 
Conn.,” “ Andrews’ Memorial,” and “ Pedigree of the Harts.” Published 
by Austin Hart, Esq., New-Britain, Conn. Hartford: The Case, Lock- 
wood & Brainard Co., Printers. 1875. [8vo. pp. 606. To be had of 
the Compiler at his residence. Price, $4.00.] 

This handsomely printed volume contains the American genealogy of an influen- 
tial and numerous P sac which includes a large number of men and women of 
eminence and merit in letters and in the several professions. The American pro- 
genitor, Stephen Hart, was born in Braintree, Essex, England, about the year 1605, 
and is supposed to have settled first in Braintree, Mass., about 1632. He wasa 
deacon of Mr. Hooker’s church in (Newtown) Cambridge, and it is probable he set- 
tled there as early as 1632. In 1635 he removed to Hartford, Conn., with Mr. 
Hooker’s company ; was a proprietor there in 1639, and became one of the eighty- 
four peers of Farmington, Conn., in 1672. He was one of the “pillars” of 
the church in the latter place, and held important offices in the colony. 

The collection of the materials of this work was begun by Deacon Simeon Hart, 


of Farmington, who died in 1853. The work was still further Boer ype by the 


late Rev. William S. Porter, of Farmington (and later of New-Haven), and, after 
his death, was taken up by Mr. Alfred Andrews, assisted by Mr. Gad Andrews, of 
Southington. The experience of the Messrs. Andrews in genealogical investigations 
enabled them to use the materials, already secured by themselves and others, to 
the best advantage in still more extended researches. The result is the admirable 
compilation before us. It is a plain, straight-forward and condensed compilation 
of names and dates, with a fair proportion of biography. , 

The Introduction contains an interesting catalogue of the names of the English 
and American authors and other prominent members of the family, and a list of 
those of the name who have served in the wars in this country. The index of names 
is constructed upon the novel and convenient plan of arranging the christian names 
of the heads of families (male or female) in alphabetical order, and the figures 
indicating the page of the volume where they are to be found, with the names of 
their parents and grandparents, in parallel columns. 

The volume is illustrated with portraits of Deacon Simeon Hart, Mrs. Emma 
Hart Willard, Mrs. Almira Hart Lincoln ys a Prof. John S. Hart, LL.D., Lewis 
a Austin Hart, Esq., Hon. Alphonso Hart, and Benjamin Franklin 

art, M.D. A. H. H. 


The Report of the Council of the American Antiquarian Society, made 
October 21, 1875, at Worcester. By Samuet A. Green, M.D. Wor- 
cester: Charles Hamilton, Printer, Palladium Office. 1876. [8vo. pp. 
19.] 


The meetings of the Antiquarian Society are held semi-annually. At each of 
these meetings the Council makes a report upon the condition of the society, which 
contains notices of deceased members and a statement of what its members have 
done for literature during the preceding half year. The report at the annual 
meeting in 1875 was written by Dr. Green, of Boston, and is a very able document. 
It closes with some eloquent remarks suggested by the centenary of the opening of 
the revolution. J. W. D. 
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The History of Maine, from the Earliest Discovery of the Region by the 
Northmen until the Present Time. By Joun S. C. Asporr. 
-.++.. Illustrated. Boston: Published by B. B. Russell, 55 Cornhill. 
Portland: John Russell. 1875. [8vo. pp. 556.] 


An Illustrated History of the State of Wisconsin, being a Complete Civil, 
Political and Military History of the State from its First Exploration 
down to 1875. ...... By Cuartes R. Tortie. ...... Published 
by B. B. Russell, Boston, Mass. Madison, Wis.: B. B. Russell & Co. 
1875. [8vo. pp. 800.] 


These two volumes, issued by the same publisher, are histories of two of the states 
of our union, one at the east and the other at the west ; the former being among the 
earliest settled, and the latter among the latest. We understand that Mr. Russell 
has in preparation, by competent writers, the histories of New-York and Pennsyl- 
vania, uniform with these. 

Mr. Abbott, the author of the History of Maine, is well known as a writer. His 
Memoirs of Napoleon and his histories of the French Revolution and the Civil War 
in America, published by the Harpers, as well as other works of his, have had a wide 
sale. He was born in Maine and educated at her principal college, and this work, 
we may well believe, has been “‘ a labor of love.” It is not his object ‘* to search 
out discoveries which have hitherto eluded the scrutiny of antiquarians or to settle 
disputed questions which have arisen in reference to minute details in early days ;”’ 
but to ‘* give a faithful and graphic record of the wondrous past,’”’ that ‘‘ will be 
read with interest at every fireside.’’ ‘The work includes ‘*‘ a narrative of the voyages 
and explorations of the early adventurers, the manners and customs of the Indian 
tribes, the hardships of the first settlers, the conflicts with the savages, and the 
gradual advancement of the State to its present aspect of opulence, culture and 
refinement.”” . 

Mr. Tuttle, the author of the history of Wisconsin, has written several ‘ Illus- 
trated Histories,’’ namely, of the States of Indiana and Michigan, and of the Border 
Wars of Two Centuries. He has here brought together a great amount of historical 
information relating to Wisconsin. Particular attention is paid to the biography 
of her public men, many of the memoirs being accompanied by portraits. ‘The 
author gives a ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Legislation during the administration of each 

vernor, from the organization of the territorial government down to Governor 

‘aylor,’’ whose term of office expired last January ; also ‘ histurical and descriptive 
sketches of each county in the state, separately embracing interesting narratives of 
pioneer life, including an account of the commercial, agricultural and educational 


growth of Wisconsin.’ J. W. D. 


The Battle-Field of Bunker Hill: with a Relation of the Action by William 
Prescott, and Illustrative Documents. A Paper communicated to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, June 10, 1875, with Additions. By 
Ricuarp FrotnincHam. Boston: Printed for the Author. 1876. 
[ Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 46.] 


The centennial of the battle of Bunker Hill, so called, caused the public attention 
to be freshly and particularly directed to the details of the history of that event. 
The attention of not a few historical students has also been called to the same sub- 
ject. Consequently, we have the benefit of several interesting and able publica- 
tions, more or less elaborate and valuable, from their pens. Some of these are 
mainly devoted to a re-statement of the claims of different officers to the rightful 
honor or title of commander in that battle. So far, however, we do not see any- 
thing that materially adds to or modifies the history of the battle as it was given in 
‘The History of the Siege of Boston,’’ by the same author. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, held on the 10th of June 
last, Mr. Frothingham exhibited all the maps, drawings, pictures, &c., of Charles- 
town, and of the scene of the battle, which he had been able to collect,—a large num- 
ber,—which he explained. He called special attention to the *‘ Plan of the Action,” 
** Lieutenant _ of the Engineers, who acted as aide-de-camp to General 

owe”’ in that action, the ground-plan of which was from an actual survey by 
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Captain Montresor, subsequently an aide-de-camp to General Howe. This plan was * 
obtained by Mr. Frothingham some thirty years ago in England. It was re-produced 
in the ‘Siege of Boston,”’ but seems to have failed to have such weight as it de- 
serves. ‘The author shows, from a variety of sources, how the main features of this 
plan are confirmed by evidence drawn from British and American actors in the bat- 
tle, and from other contemporary sources. If it is conceded, as we think it must be 
now, that this plan is correct, or even substantially correct, its bearing upon some 
of the contested questions that have grown out of the battle will be quickly recog- 
nized by all who are familiar with the literature of the subject. 

We have here also, for the first time in print, the account of the battle by Jud 
William Prescott, the son of Colonel Prescott. It is quite different from what, in 
a late account of the battle, is called ‘‘ The Prescott Manuscript.” It is accompanied 
by an important letter written by Judge Prescott to the late Col. Samuel Swett. 

In addition to these papers, the author prints the following letters: from James 
Warren to John Adams (June 20, 1775), James Warren to Samuel Adams (June 
21), Lieut. Samuel B. Webb to Silas Deane (July 11), Extracts from the Diary of 
Col. Eph. Storrs, of Mansfield, Conn. (from June 1 to June 17, inclusive), William 
Williams, of Lebanon, Conn., to Roger Sherman and others, delegates in Congress 
(June 20), Loammi Baldwin to Mary Baldwin (June 18), from J. R. Adan (Boston, 
Dec. 21, 1841), and a copy of a letter from Brig. Gen. Jones, Colonel of the 52d 
Regiment (Boston, June 19, 1775). 

The text is illustrated with views of Charlestown, taken in 1743 and 1775, and 
= a heliotype fac-simile of General Lafayette’s speech at his reception on Bunker 

ill in 1824. 

This is a valuable addition to our centennial literature. A. H. H. 


Bibliotheca Munselliana. A Catalogue of the Books and Pamphlets issued 
Srom the Press of Joel Munsell, from the year 1828 to 1870. Albany: 
Privately Printed. 1872. [8vo. pp. 191.] 


No. 93. First Printed 1784. Webster’s Almanac or the Albany Almanac 
Sor the Year of our Lord 1876. By Jozt MunseLi. Astro- 
nomical Calculations for the Latitude and Longitude of Albany, by 
Frank MunNsELL. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, State Street. 
1876. [12mo. pp. 36.] 


The New-England Primer Improved For the more easy Attaining the True 
Reading of English. To whichis Added The Assembly of Divines, and 
Mr. Cotton’s Catechism. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1875. [24mo. pp. 80.] 


The first title is that of a bibliographical list of the works printed by our American 
Aldus, whose unselfish labors for the preservation of the historical literature of our 
country, have long been conspicuous. Mr. Munsell did not commence business for 
himself till 1834; but, in 1828, while a clerk in a bookstore, he published for three 
months a ee wager | paper called the ‘* Albany Minerva.’’ In the present volume 
he gives the titles of the works printed by him, the size, number of pages in each 
volume, and frequently the number of copies in the edition. Occasionally he inserts 
memoranda about the author or the book, so interesting that we regret that they 
are not more frequent. At this time, when associations and individuals are making 
up their records as contributions to the centennial literature, we would suggest to 
Mr. Munsell that he continue his bibliography to the present time, and prefix to it 
reminiscences of bis printer-life. 

Webster’s Almanac for 1876 is the thirty-third published by Mr. Munsell, and the 
thirty-tifth printed by him. In 1844, the publishers of this almanac, which had 
then been printed 60 years, finding the circulation gradually decreasing, concluded 
to abandon the publication. ‘‘ 1 made them,” says Mr. Munsell, ‘‘ the proposition 
to continue it as long as I should live, although its sale might entirely cease, so that 
I should need but a single copy for myself; and to pay them a royalty for the title 
of a certain number of copies each year during their lives. I found an 
immediate sale for about twenty thousand copies.”’ 

The edition of the New-England Primer whose title is given, is an exact reprint 
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of the 1777 edition printed at Boston by Edward Draper; with a'preface by Mr. 
Muneell. The first edition of the Primer was printed as early as 1690, but though 
a call for information concerning early editions was made in the Reaister for 1849 
ante, iii. 211), none earlier than 1761 (ante, x. 184) has been reported as extant. 
here must have been numerous and large editions printed before this, and it is dif- 
ficult to believe that they have all disappeared. Will our readers hunt in the by- 
places for a copy of an earlier date? J. W. D. 


The Descendants of Joseph Loomis, who came from Braintree, England, in 
the year 1638, and Settled in Windsor, Connecticut, in 1639. By Extas 
Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale College. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. New-Haven: 
Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor, 221 State Street. 1875. [8vo. pp. 611. 
To be had of the Compiler. Price, $5.00.] 

In announcing this work on the cover of the Recisrer for July, 1875, we gave a 
pretty full statement of its contents. It is proper, however, to say here that this 
enlarged edition of the Loomis Genealogy contains the record of 8,686 persons, all 
having the family name, whose descent is traced from Joseph Loomis, of Windsor, 
besides a list of 4,682 persons who have intermarried with them, or a total of 13,368 
names. The work has full and convenient indexes, is printed on superfine paper, 
and is illustrated with three portraits, viz.: of Rev. Hubbel Loomis (in his 96th 
year), James C. Loomis, and Prof. Loomis, the compiler. The edition is limited to 

copies. 

The reputation of Prof. Loomis is a sufficient guaranty of the accuracy and 
thoroughness of this work. A. H. H. 


Life and Publie Services of Henry Wilson, late Vice-President of the United 
States. By Rev. Ex1as Nason, author of “ Life of Charles Sumner,” 
“ Gazetteer of Massachusetts,” etc. etc., and Hon. Tuomas RussE Lt, late 
Collector, Port of Boston. ...... Boston: Published by B. B. Russell, 
55 Cornhill. Philadelphia: Quaker City Publishing House. San Fran- 
cisco: A. L. Bancroft. Portland: John Russell. 1876. [12mo. pp. 452. ] 


In 1872, on the first appearance of this work, we noticed it in the Rectsrer (ante, 
xxvi. 451). Since then Mr. Wilson has been elected to the second office in the gift 
of the people of the United States, from which office in November last he was re- 
moved by death. 

The Rev. Mr. Nason, since the death of Mr. Wilson, has completed the biography 
of his friend and former parishioner ; and we have now a reliable and well-written 
narrative of the whole life of one of the most devoted philanthropists and far-seeing 
statesmen which this country has produced. ‘* So far,” -_ his oe ye oa “asa 
living sympathy with man as man, so far as a life unselfishly devoted to the sons of 
toil and suffering, so far as the daily exemplification of the ennobling principles of 
Christianity, may be regarded, he has e a record that will hold its brightness 
= the memories of men more brilliant in exterior graces shall have passed into 
oblivion.”’ J. W. D. 


History of the Chippewa Valley, a Faithful Record of all Important Events, 
Incidents and Circumstances that have transpired in the Valley of the Chip- 
pewa from its Earliest Settlement by ite People, Indian Treaties, 
Organization of the Territory and State ; also of the Counties embracing 
the Valley, Senatorial Assembly and Congressional Districts, $c. Also a 
brief Biographical Sketch of the most Prominent Persons in the Settlement 
of the Valley. By Tuomas E. Ranpati. 1875. Free Press Print, 
Eau Claire, Wis. [8vo. pp. 207.] 

This work was first published in the Eau Claire Free Press, where it met with so 
favorable a reception that it has been reprinted in a more permanent form. The 

title-page furnishes a good idea of the contents of the volume. J. W. D. 








_~ 
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Documents and Records relating to the State of New-Hampshire during the 
Period of the American Revolution, from 1776 to 1783; including the 
Constitution of New-Hampshire, 1776; New-Hampshire Declaration for 
Independence; the “ Association Test,” with Names of Signers, &c.; 
Declaration of American Independence, July 4, 1776; the Articles of 
Confederation, 1778. Published by Authority of the Legislature of 
New-Hampshire. Volume VIII. Compiled and Edited by NaTHanreL 
Bouton, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the New-Hampshire His- 
torical Society. Concord, N. H.: Edward A. Jenks, State Printer. 
1874. [8vo. pp. xxviii. and 1006.] 


We have so often called attention to the series of State Papers which are being 
issued under the wise liberality and prudent forecast of the legislature of New- 
Hampshire, that but little further notice of this volume seems called for than to 
give the title-page in full. It will be seen, however, that this volume is a continua- 
tion of documents and papers relating to New-Hampshire after it assumed govern- 
ment and took the name of Colony and then of State of New-Hampshire. The 
colonial period lasted for about one year. The Constitution adopted by the people 
¢ this State in 1776, was the first that was adopted by any colony or state in the 

nion. 

Not the least valuable portion of the present volume is that which gives the 
names of those who subscribed and of those who for various reasons refused to 
subscribe to the ‘‘ Association Test,’ or Declaration of Independence of New- 
Hampshire, adopted in ‘‘ Committee of may ril 12, 1776. The language of 
the Test is as follows: We, the Subscribers, do lend solemnly engaye, and promise, 
that we will, to the utmost of our Power, at the Risque of our Lives and Fortunes, 
with Arms, oppose the Hostile Proceedings of the British Fleets and Armies against 
the United American Colonies. 8,199 persons signed this test or declaration, and 773 
refused to sign. The aggregate is understood to represent very nearly the total 
number of male inhabitants of the colony above the age of twenty-one years in 1776. 

Another volume in continuation is promised. A. H. H. 


A History of the Character and Achievements of Christopher Columbus. 
By Aaron Gooprica. * * * With numerous Illustrations and an 
Appendix. New-York: D. Appleton and Company, 549 and 551 Broad- 
way. 1874. [8vo. pp. viii. and 403. A. Williams & Oo., Boston.] 


The author of this work, who resides in St. Paul, Minn., and is, we believe, an 
active member of the historical society of that State, undertakes ‘‘to sink the so- 
called Christopher Columbus to his just level in the estimation of posterity, and 
raise to theirs those of his contemporaries whose fame was sacrificed to create the 
fictitious glory with which he has been endowed.’’—(Preface, vii.) To this end, by 

t research and study, he has brought together the substance of all that can be 
ound in original documents and papers,—by no means neglecting the writings of 
Columbus and his sons,—that tend to show that the former was a knave and an 
impostor, and that he is entitled to little credit for his alleged discoveries. To 
Americus Vespucius the author ascribes the highest praise, both for his discoveries 
and his private virtues. The weight of authority at the present day ascribes the 
greatest credit to Vespucius. 

Introductory to the History of Columbus, is an essay upon the learning of the 
ancients. Much curious and instructive matter is here brought together. 

The work is handsomely printed, and illustrated with engravings, among which 
are several portraits of Columbus. A. H. H. 


1824-1874. God's Work in the World the last Fifty Years. A Discourse 
preached at Franklin, Indiana, November 29, 1874. By Joseru F, 
Turtr.e, D.D., President of Wabash College. [12mo. pp. 33.] 

In this discourse President ‘l'uttle dwells upon the wonderful changes that half a 


century has made in the world, particularly in the western portion of the United 
States, and eloquently enforces the duties of the present generation. 


VOL. XXX. 23 
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The Isles of Shoals. An Historical Sketch. By Joun ScriBNeR JENNESS. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. New-York: Published by Hurd 
and Houghton. Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1875. [12mo. 


pp. 214.] 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1873 and the second in 1875, two years 
after. The first edition was noticed in the Recrsrsr, vol. xxix. PP. 213. A second 
edition following so soon after the first is proof enough of its worth and popularity. 
The text has now been revised and corrected, 32 es have been added to it, 
and it has been issued in the same attractive style. It is now so complete that 
hardly anything further can be desired. 

Only two writers have preceded Mr. Jenness in this field of historical inquiry. 
About the year 1800, the Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D., the geo her and historian, 
wrote ‘‘ A Description and Historical Account of the Isles of Shoals,” which was 
printed in the seventh volume of the Massachusetts Historical Collections. This 
seemed so complete that for more than seventy years no one ventured to look further 
into their history. In 1870, Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., of this city, having discovered 
an original document of one value, emanating from the Shoals in 1653, prepared a 
brief historical sketch of these islands previous to that date. This sketch showed that 
there was much early information preserved concerning the Shoals which Dr. 
Morse had not touched on. Among other things, Mr. Tuttle broached an entirely 
new theory of the origin of their name, supposing them so named from their number, 
rather than from the depth of water there. The sketch and the document above 
referred to were printed in the Reotsrer for April, 1871. They attracted much 
attention at the time and revived an interest in the history of the Isles. Mr. Jenness 
has copied largely from this article. 

The two sketches being printed in the collections of historical societies were not 
easily accessible to the public, and an increasing interest in the history of these isles 
demanded a 74 account of them. The author has succeeded in supplying this 
want. His style is clear and vigorous, and he makes the dullest historical facts 
interesting by picturesque grouping. He has brought out too many new matters to 
be noticed here. The appendix is a consisting of valuable historical documents, 
many of which, if not all, are here printed for the first time. There is a fac-simile 
of Capt. John Smith’s famous map of New-England and a useful map of the Shoals, 
reduced from the Coast Survey chart. A table of contents or an index would greatly 
facilitate the finding of matters in the work. If the volume were much larger this 
would be a serious defect. J. W. D. 


An Ouiline History of the United States, for Public and other Schools ; 
Srom the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Benson J. Lossine, 
LL.D., Author of the Field Books of “The Revolution,” “The War of 
1812,” and the “ Civil War;” the “Home of Washington,” “ Life and 
Times of Schuyler,” etc. Copiously illustrated by Maps and other 
Engravings. New York: Sheldon & Company, No. 677 Broadway. 
1875. [12mo. pp. 399.] 

This is one of a series of school histories of the United States by Dr. Lossing, 
which ag ee to be a great aid in teaching the youth of our country its history. 
The other books in this series are The ‘* Primary United States History,’’ and 
** Common School History,” the first being intended for the youngest children and 
the latter for the more advanced scholars. Several new features are introduced for 
the purpose of making the study attractive and impressing upon the mind of the 


scholar the most important facts and characteristics of our country’s bistory. 
J. W. D. 


Why is History so little Read? An Address to Parents, Teachers and 
Members of Fashionable Society. By a Stupent or History. Printed 
by Walter F. Wheaton, New Bedford, Mass. 1876. [8vo. pp. 27.] 
This pamphlet has been written to create a greater interest in history among the 

ple. The author’s case is another instance of *‘ the pursuit of knowledge under 
ifficulties,”’ and he wishes to draw the attention of young men, as well as of 


parents, to the value of historical studies, which he himself prizes so highly. 
J. W. D. 
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A History of Northfield, Massachusetts, for 150 years, with an Account of 
the prior Occupation of the Territory by the Squakheags : and with Family 
Genealogies. By J. H. Tempie and Georce Suetpon. Albany, N.Y.: 
Joel Munsell, 82 State st. 1875. ([8vo. pp. vi. 636.] 


Reminiscences of Men and Things in Northfield as I knew them from 1812 to 
1825. [8vo. pp. 26.] 


When we first learned that the two gentlemen above mentioned were activel 
engaged in collecting materials for the History of Northfield, and that the wor 
when completed was to be printed and published by Mr. Munsell, a well known son 
of that town, we made up our mind, instanter, that we were to have as good a his- 
tory of the place as could well be produced ; and we have not been disappointed. In 
fact, it has exceeded our early expectations in many of its details. It is noteworthy 
how much new matter is brought before the public in these compact pages, drawn 
from the most reliable sources, such as the church, town and county records, the 
state archives, old family papers and original narratives, besides the well formed 
traditionary accounts and statements of aged people whose memories extend far back 
into the past. Localities and points bearing upon the topography of the town, the 
region adjoining, the history of the early settlers, Indian village sites, and the like, 
have been with commendable industry and by personal visits examined, to verify or 
make clear historical facts. Especially was this true in regard to the aborigines, 
their manners, customs, religion, etc. Every paragraph and page throughout the 
work teems with interest. Old Squakheag was a frontier town. The perils and 
privations of such an isolated settlement were extreme. On the North was a wild 
territory, now the State of Vermont. Deerfield, the nearest English plantation, was 
at a distance of some sixteen miles; the communication difficult and dangerous. 
Hadley was nearly twice as far away, while Brookfield, Lancaster and Groton, like 
oases in the wilderness world, were two and three score miles beyond their reach. 
But there those noble pioneers, chiefly from N ages oe the Lymans, Hutchinsons, 
Mudges, Merrys, Dickinsons, Janeses, Smeades, and their compeers, settled. The 
ae yey movements to that end were made in 1671. In the spring of 1673 they 

uilt their small thatched huts, one for their Elder, Wm. Janes, their minister, in 
the midst, and raised a stockade and fort around their clustered homes, as a refuge in 
case of attack by the ‘‘ barbarous enemy.’’ Allotments of land were made, grain 

lanted, cattle raised, and prosperity seemed prospectively their a But, alas, the 

ndians, who for some two or three years had appeared friendly towards them, who 
had freely bartered, begged and borrowed, began to show their latent savage pro- 
pensities. Brookfield they destroyed, on the second of August, 1675, and the thirst 
for blood soon became insatiate. We have not space for the details of the horrid 
measures and movements that followed. Ignorant of the destruction that had ha 
pened at Deerfield the day before, by the hands of the foe, the Squakheag peo fe 
were engaged in their usual avocations on the morning of the fatal September 
second, scattered about in the meadow and on the lots where the duties of the da 
had called them. The Indians fell upon them, killed those who were unable to pion 4 
the fort, destroyed their grain and cattle, and laid the houses in ashes. Sixteen 
families were left within the enclosure, in a desolate condition. Capt. Beers of 
Hadley, who marched with his company to relieve them, was killed on the way 
thither, with many of his men. Help came, however, at last, to the Squakheag 
garrison, through Major Treat. After the evacuation the Indians burned the fort 
and the houses that remained, and the entire village was exterminated. Preliminary 
steps were taken in 1682 for a re-settlement of Squakheag, the results of which, and 
its continued history, are related in chapters four and five. Then came what was 
called ‘* Father Ralle’s War,’’ which was opened in 1722, the year before the incor- 
poration of the town. The latter event took place just fifty years after its first settle- 
ment. An interval of peace followed, then came the Old French and Indian war, the 
last French and Indian war, and the war of the Revolution. To illustrate these por- 
tions, public documents, muster rolls, memorials, and petitions, many of them entire, 
as also letters of Sir Edmund Andros, John Schuyler, Capt. Benjamin Wright, Col. 
Israel Williams, Seth Field and others are given. The letters, diaries and journals 
of John Pynchon, John Stoddard and Elias Alexander are of special interest. The 
Short Narrative of the Rev. Benjamin Doolittle, the second minister of Northfield, 
is inserted, copied from the rare tract printed in Boston in 1750. 
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The book contains several wood-cut illustrations, views of churches, plans of allot- 
ments of land, and steel portraits of the Rev. Thomas Mason and Joel Munsell, Esq. 
The latter, we emphatically say, is an excellent likeness. 

Evidently, Mr. Munsell has spared neither time, labor or expense in his laudable 
efforts to produce a book worthy of himself, his profession and his native town, 
without regard to remuneration. 

The Family Genealogies take up near 200 pages. These are followed by the tomb- 
stone wee from the old en in Northfield, copied by Mary T. Stratton, 
including all that could be decyphered by her. There are two indices, one to the 
historical portion of the book, the other to the genealogies. 

The second work whose title is given above, is by Joel Munsell, Esq., who records 
some of his early recollections of individuals, places, events, &c., suggested by the 
History of Northfield. References are made to the pages of that History in about 
fifty short articles, such as the Council Rock, Great Swamp, Belden Inscription, 
Deacon Janes and his Mill, Deposition of Elihu Lyman, the Tornado, Timothy Swan, 
the Great Bridge, the Artillery, &c. &c. These supplementary paragraphs to Mr. 
Munsell’s work are entertaining and instructive, some of them being illustrated 
by diagrams. There are also views of the Dickinson Monument, Old Meeting 

ouse, and the House in which General Baum died. W. B. Trask. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, from May, 1744, to Novem- 
ber, 1750, inclusive. Transcribed and Edited in accordance with a Reso- 
lution of the General Assembly. By Cuarves J. HOADLY, State Librarian. 
Hartford: Press of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 1876. [8vo. 


pp- 621.] 

The present volume, the ninth, of the Records of Connecticut, is transcribed with 
the same care and edited with the same ability as the previous volumes noticed in 
these pages. It contains the remainder of the seventh volume of the manuscript 
records from page 222, together with the first 51 pages of the eighth volume, closing 
with the session of November, 1750, which chose Roger Wolcott as governor in 
place of Jonathan Law who had died early in that month. 

The appendix contains the ‘‘ Proceedings of the English Privy Council on the ap- 
peals of Samuel Clark against Thomas Tousey and others, relative to the law govern- 
ing the descent and distribution of intestate estates, 1737-1745, and also Querics 
from the Board of Trade, with the Answers thereto, 1748-9.” 

Mr. Hoadly informs us that for ‘** the time covered by this publication neither the 
Journals of the Governor and Council, of the Committees of War, nor of either 
branch of the General Assembly, save that of the lower house at the May session, 
1744, are now in the State archives.”’ J. W. D. 


A Collection of upwards of Thirty Thousand Names of German, Swiss, 
Dutch, French and other Immigrants in Pennsylvania, from 1727 to 1776, 
with a statement of the names of Ships, whence they sailed, and the date of 
their arrival at Philadelphia. Chronologically Arranged, together with 
the necessary Historical and other Notes, also an Appendix containing Lists 
of more than one thousand German and French in New-York prior to 1712. 
By Prof. I. Dante. Rupp, author of several Historical Works. Second 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, with German Translation. Philadelphia: 
Ig. Cohler, 202 North Fourth street. 1876. [12mo. pp. x. and 495. 
A. Williams & Co., Boston. Price, $2.50.] 

The title-page of this volume is so full as to preclude the necessity of extended 
explanations. It is proper to say that the first edition was issued in 1856, but is now 
out of print, and cannot be had at any price. Within the last five years, we are 
informed, from five dollars to seven dollars have been paid for second-hand copies. 
The collection was made up from the lists of immigrants on file in the secretary’s 
office in Harrisburg ; and, as will be seen, the whole has been revised and enlarged. 

The volume is embellished with well-executed wood-cuts of the buildings erected 
and to be erected in Philadelphia for the Exposition in 1876. 


A. H. H. 
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Historical Discourse commemorative of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Congregational Church, Plymouth, N. H. Preached Dec. 24th and 31st, 
1865, by Henry A. Hazen, Pastor. With Introduction and Notes re- 
lating to the Early History of the Town. Boston: Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, Congregational House. 1875. [Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 38.] 
This discourse, though prepared and preached in 1865, has been enlar and, at 

the request of friends, ~ recently tone published. This valuable discourse 

gives not only the history of the religious society named, but a good deal of im- 

portant matter bearing upon the early history of Plymouth, and of the northern and 

western part of New Hampshire. ‘he reverend author has an established reputa- 
tion for thoroughness, and this is a sufficient guaranty of the character of this his- 

torical production. A. H. H. 

Manual of Education: a Brief History of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, including a Synopsis of annual and other Meetings, Lists of 
Officers and Members, together with the Constitution and Charter. By 
Epwin Martin Srone. Providence: Providence Press Company, 
Printers. 1875. [8vo. pp. 144.] 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, incorporated in 1863, has exerted an 
important influence in the educational interests of that State, and its history is 


worth preserving. A. H. H. 
Ohio Annals. Historic Events in the Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valleys 
and in other Portions of the State of Ohio. ...... Edited by C. H. 


MitcHener, of the New Philadelphia (Ohio) Bar. Dayton, Ohio: 
Thomas W. Odell. 1876. [8vo. pp. viii-358.] 


This Centennial contribution to the history of the country commences with the 
adventures of the early pioneers of Ohio, particularly of Christian Frederick Post 
John Heckewelder, David Zeisberger and Gen. Rufus Putnam. Putnam and 
Heckewelder, the author considers the founders of the State. ‘I'he book also records 
the local history of the early settlements ; traces the ‘‘ growth of Ohio in | yw 
tion, political power, wealth and intelligence ;’’ and gives the ‘‘ legends and tradi- 
tions of the Kophs, Mound Builders, Red and White Men.’’ The author deserves 
much credit for his production. It is printed on tinted paper, and makes a hand- 
some book. The work will be sent, postpaid, by the publisher or by the author, 
for $3.50 a copy. Three copies will be sent for $10, or 5 copies for $15. 3. w. D. 


Memorial Services of Commemoration Day, held in Canton, May 29, 1875, 
under the auspices of Revere Encampment, Post 94, Grand Army of the 
Republic. Boston: William Bense, Printer. 1876. [8vo. pp. 19.] 


The orator on this occasion was D. T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton. He stepped 
aside from the ordinary topics of commemoration day to dwell upun the events of a 
_ century ago, and particularly of the part which Stoughton, which then included 
Canton, took in the Revolution, introducing sketches of the lives of two of Stough- 
ton’s revolutionary patriots, Cul. Benjamin Tupper and Capt. Ezra Badlam. These 
contributions to centennial literature, when prepared with the care and ability 
shown in this oration, are valuable additions to local history. J. W. D. 


The names we bear: a Descriptive Compendium of Biblical, Classical, and 
Common Names, compiled so as to aid Memory, in an Etymological Narra- 
tive Form, and a Copious Index. By H. A. Lone, with Preface by Rev. 
James McCann, D.D. * * * Boston: A. Williams,’ 283 Washington 
street. 1875. [8vo. pp. iv. and 244.] 


Mr. Long, after fourteen years of great research, presents to the world in the most 
compact form, the origin and meaning of about six thousand personal names. Dr. 
McCann vouches for the author’s competency to such an undertaking, and for his 
habits of careful and thorough investigation. 

The object of the work is not to give a philosophy of language, of which the names 
we bear are a portion, but to present as large a statement of facts as is possible. 
The work is valuable and cannot fail to be useful. A. H. H. 
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DEATHS. 


Dean, Mary Morse, in Charlestown dis- 
trict, Boston, March 13, aged 68. She 
was the daughter of Charles and Pa- 
tience (Kingsbury) Dean, and was born 
in Wiscasset, Maine, Nov. 5, 1807. 


Devotion, Col. John Louis, in Norwich, 
Conn., Feb. 8, aged 59. He was a son 
of Jonathan® Devotion, of Windham, 
Conn., by his second wife, Mrs. Clarissa 
(House) Tyler, and was born in Wind- 
ham, May 31, 1816. From a genealogy 
of this family, by William L. Weaver, in 
the Willimantic Journal, March 2d, 9th 
and 16th, 1865, we learn that he was 
the seventh in descent from Edward! 
Devotion, who settled at Muddy River, 
now Brookline, Mass., as early as 1645, 
through John? of Suffolk, Conn., Rev. 
Ebenezer® (H.C. 1707) of Suffield, Rev. 
Ebenezer* (Y.C. 1732) of Windham, 
Hon. Ebenezer ® ade 9 1759) of Wind- 
ham, and Jonat 6 above-named, his 
father. 

He was first a clerk in a drug store, 
and afterwards carried on that business 
with William S. Tyler, under the firm 
of Tyler & Devotion. In 1849 he went 
to California, but soon returned. In 
1855 he entered the Shetucket Bank, 
became its cashier, and retained the 
position till his death. He was also 
secretary and treasurer of the Norwich 
City Gas Co., secretary of the New 
T.ondon Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and 
director of that and other institutions, 
In 1855, and at a subsequent date, he 
held the office of city clerk of Norwich. 
He was prominent as a Mason and Odd 
Fellow, a man of integrity and liberal 
views, and the advocate of all progres- 
sive movements. He had a taste for 
historical and genealogical studies, and 
was a subscriber to the Reeister. An 
obituary sketch was printed in the 
Norwich Morning Bulletin, Feb. 9, 
1876. He married, May 4, 1854, Mrs. 
Adeline H. (Kinney) White. 


Hozart, Peter, in Boston, March 10, aged 
93 years, 23 days. He was born Feb. 
16, 1783, in Hanover, Mass., where his 
father, Dr. Peter Hobart, a graduate of 
Harvard College in the class of 1775, 
was a physician. He was a descendant 
in the seventh generation from Edmund 
Hobart, of Hingham, the father of Rev. 
Peter Hobart of that town, through, 
Edmund,? Samuel,? Peter,* Peter? and 
Dr. Peter, above-named, his father. 
He was in active business, in Boston, 
as a carpenter and builder, for forty-five 


years, and was one of those unobtru- 
sive citizens whose works are the best 
monuments of their virtues. For many 
years till his death he was an officer of 
the Evangelical Church of the Advent. 
His son, Peter® Hobart, Jr., a member 
of the New-England Historic, Genea- 
logical Society, is the father of Henry 
L.® Hobart, also a member of this 
society (ante, xxviii. 209), who died 
July 23, 1873. A memoir of Mr. Ho- 
bart and his ancestors, by the Hon. Solo- 
mon Lincoln, was printed in the Hing- 
ham Journal, March 24, 1876. 


Jonxs, Henry Hall, in Boston, March 10, 
aged 73 years, 11 months and 26 days. 
He was formerly a merchant of Boston. 


Porter, Mrs. Rhoda Keith, in Burlington, 
Maine, Nov. 30, 1875, wife of the Hon. 
Joseph W. Porter and daughter of the 
late Rev. Jonas Perkins, of Braintree, 
Mass., in the 50th year of her age. She 
was the fifth in descent from Rev. James | 
Keith, the first minister of Bridgewater, 
ordained February, 1664, and the fourth 
from Mark Perkins, who settled in 
Bridgewater from Ipswich in 1741. 


Rogrnson, William Stevens, in Malden, 
Mass., March 11, aged 57. He was born 
in Concord, Mass., Dec. 7, 1818, and 
learned the printer’s trade in the office 
of the Norfolk County Advertiser, edited 
and published by his older brother, El- 
bridge G. Robinson. He is best known 
as an editor and newspaper writer, hay- 
ing edited various papers in Boston 
and Lowell. has contributed to many 
others. In 1857 he commenced writ- 
ing weekly letters for the Springfield 
Republican, under the signature of 
« Warrington,” which nom de plume 
he took from the character of that name 
in Thackeray’s “ Pendennis.” 

He was one of the founders of the 
Free-Soil party, and an active leader of 
the Republican party which succeeded 
it. He represented Lowell in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, 
1852-3, and was clerk of that body from 
1862 to 1872. In 1853 he was secretary 
of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention. His Legislative Manual, 
recently published, is considered a stand- 
ard work. 


Wentworts, Mark, in line of Mark,‘ 
Ezekiel,?> Ephraim,? Elder William," 
died at Wakefield, N.H., Jan. 31, 1876, 
aged 85 years. 
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